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PREFACE 


volume of texts chosen from protestant moral theologians of 

the present day to learn what considerations were dominant 
in the selection. In the present volume we are concerned to 
make an introduction to the conversation at present in progress 
in protestant theology on the existence of man as he acts, in so 
far as he lives in the world and is determined by faith in Christ. 
This conversation of theologians is not a purely academic busi- 
ness, as theology in particular can never be only a matter for a 
few lesser experts, but rather stands in the service of the church’s 
public proclamation. It is a matter of questions which can 
harass every man daily, and cause him distress. To seek an 
answer to them is the task of everyone. Therefore the volume 
applies not only to expert theologians, to those studying and 
those ministering, granting that it seeks to serve these people as 
well, but it applies to every one who wants to obtain clarity 
concerning the basic questions of life from the standpoint of 
protestant faith. In this the main concern was not the propaga- 
tion of a definite theory, but rather to present to view the whole 
field of variety in what makes up ethical reappraisal today. 
The decisive point for the choice was not completeness, but the 
intrinsic importance of the witnesses. 

It is characteristic of contemporary ethical theology that it 
devotes special attention to basic questions of theology and 
anthropology. Hence particularly large space had to be allotted 
to these questions in this selection. Ethical action in the pro- 
testant understanding is not simply an act according to the 
guidance of a moral code or a heteronomous authority, but an 
act on the basis of a self-understanding embracing man in all 
his relations to God and the world. So the question relating 
to man’s moral responsibility cannot be answered without 
speaking of what stands over against man in God’s command- 
ments. Equally God’s demand to man cannot be suitably 
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represented if one does not discuss the dialectic of law and 
Gospel. This is the very theme where it is inevitable that the 
reader should be allowed to participate in the discussion on the 
so-called ‘third use’ of the law. 

The strange double connexion of the Christian with the 
world, as one freed from the world and one delivered up to 
the world, is discussed in sections 4 and 5. Here the prob- 
lems of secularization, of the ‘this-worldliness of Christianity’ 
(D. Bonnorrrer) and of ‘autonomy’ play a special role. The 
section on normative criteria for ethics has been formulated on 
purpose as ‘The problem of norms governing ethics’ to show 
that here ethical cogitation is in progress. In statements on 
conscience and natural law the history of these ideas must also 
be considered, because they are fundamental to the spiritual 
history of the West and at the same time reflect its transforma- 
tion. In the section on the ordinances, the most disputed chapter 
of contemporary protestant ethics, the difference in range of 
vision between a trinitarian and a christological conception, a 
static and a dynamic conception had to be expressed. The last 
section may be viewed as a bridge to a volume of concrete 
ethics which has been planned; for here there come up for 
discussion questions which are especially burning today in the 
quarrel with modern totalitarianism and social crises. 

It was the intention of the editor that there should be heard 
not only the multiplicity of the parts in the theological concerto, 
but also the unity of the theme. 

The headings interposed in the text and also the introduc- 
tions to the separate sections are the work of the editor. The 
index was compiled by a theological student, Mr. ScHwANDT. 

Quotations from Scripture are normally from the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible, copyright 1946 and 1952 by 
the Division of Christian Education of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the United States of America, and 
used by permission of Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


HEINZ-HORST SCHREY 
Tiibingen, 
September 1956 
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INTRODUCTION 


A. THe Aims AND METHOD OF 
PROTESTANT ETHICS 


The Present Situation of Protestant Theology 


HE QUESTION ‘where does protestantism stand today ?’ has 
probably never been completely silenced since the En- 
lightenment—i.e. since the time when Christianity on its 
own terrain was seen from without. And it is only natural that 
each new-dawning today restates this question in its own way. 
It is as it were something like a wave called into being by winds, 
and sometimes even by storms, which arise from the spiritual 
movements of the epoch in question. If I were asked to think 
of a few such waves which surge more or less violently through 
our own day, and which will probably remain in motion, since 
there seems to be no shore on which they could subside, then I 
would name the following: 

1. Firstly, the question which arises from the enlighten- 
ment, runs on through the 1gth century, and flares up again 
under the catchword ‘demythologizing’: how Christianity, as a 
sphere of revelation based on historical events, comes to grips 
with the clarified and critical consciousness of historical re- 
search; and how it can subsist with its supernatural suppositions 
in the face of this consciousness. This question may be directed 
specially at Protestantism, because rightly or wrongly one 
imagines one can recognize in it a special tendency towards 
freedom and unconditioned scientific method, and thus also the 
will to attain intellectual maturity. In this sense Lessing could 
pose the rhetorical question how it could then be possible to 
make ‘contingent truths of history’ (as for instance the events 
of the years A.D. 1-30) the basis for ‘universal truths of reason’. 
The theologian Martin Kahler (1835-1912) later formulated 
the question thus: can one base an unconditional decision for 
life, as the determination to believe represents it, on the highly 
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relative and very questionable forms of historical assurance and 
on the relationship of uncertainty inherent in them? Must not 
what is to be historically verifiable satisfy the criteria of caus- 
ality, immanence and analogy? Ernst Troeltsch (1865-1923) 
had asked this, while he stood at the ‘abyss of relativism’. By 
this he meant: mustn’t all facts of whose historical truth I am to 
satisfy myself be able to be shown as an event conforming to the 
closed household of forces which is the world (immanence) ; 
which can on principle be exhibited in its immanent causation 
and which according to the words of Ben Akiba must also have 
already happened; which as a general principle therefore must 
at any time be able to be repeated, and consequently can on no 
account be unique. (In opposition say to the ‘event’ of Christ- 
mas and Easter which do lay claim after all to uniqueness.) What 
remains of the historical claim of the Christian revelation, how- 
ever, in this assumption? If in spite of all this one dares to 
accept the existence of something Unique—for so runs the most 
modern variant of the question, as posed by Rudolf Bultmann— 
then we can by no means take over simply and directly the 
historical accounts in the Christian revelation. For they are, as 
it were, enveloped in finite modes of expression and in the con- 
ceptions of the world of their time. We must therefore under- 
take a fairly complicated operation, so as not to confuse content 
and wrapping, and also in order to recognize the kerygmatic 
element as such. This is the operation Bultmann undertakes by 
means of a method of existential interpretation. 

These are only a few peaks in a discussion carried out over 
200 years on the question where protestantism stands today, or 
more precisely, where it stands within the compass of historical 
inquiry. 

2. Another, though really a related, manner of posing this 
question refers to the relationship of science and Christianity. 
Here we need recall only the discussion unleashed in its day by 
Darwin (1809-1882) and Haeckel (1834-1919) on creation and 
evolution, as well as the quarrel about miracle and causality 
between Kant and Laplace (1724-1804 and 1749-1827) and, 
finally, modern microphysics, 

Both spheres of the problem, the historical and the scientific, 
are here only indirectly characterized by fixing their centres and 
indicating their radius. They include, both thematically and 
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with regard to the authors who discuss them, a wealth of data 
such as cannot be marked out in such a rough outline of the 
project. 


The Problem of a Doctrine of Ethical Principles 


a. The topicality of the ethical problem. Nowadays when the 
question ‘Where does protestantism stand?’ is heard, both the 
above-mentioned variants of the question may well be eclipsed 
in public attention by a third: the ethical. Here it takes the form 
of the question: ‘What attitude does protestantism take up to- 
wards .. .?’ The dimension in which this taking up of an attitude 
is desired differs from its historical predecessors in that it is not 
concerned with such complex quantities as ‘history’, ‘nature’, or 
unconditioned ‘knowledge’, but is rather mainly a question of a 
very concrete element which emerges in contemporary events: 
thus for instance, people ask about the protestant attitude to 
rearmament, atomic war, equality of mankind, to business 
partnership, automation, leisure, capital punishment, artificial 
insemination—in short people ask for a theological word on all 
detailed questions of political economic and social life, in so far 
as these questions presume any understanding at all of human 
existence, and thus conjure up the basic problem of an order of 
existence. 

The intensity, and sometimes also the volume by which this 
questioning is characterized frequently stands in inverse pro- 
portion to the strength and generally binding quality of those 
principles in whose name and within the scope of which a 
theological answer would have to be given. ‘To give an example: 
it often seems as if tactical decisions were called for from some- 
one who has not quite finished his apprenticeship in strategy 
and the basic planning arising from it. For naturally these 
questions to protestant theology cannot mean that only so- 
called ‘commonsense’ advice is sought, nor indeed that this 
commonsense—most remarkably—can be seen developed to a 
special perfection in churchmen and professors of theology. 
The questions can obviously be aimed only at getting to know 
general principles, from which answers emerge which are 
significant in themselves and based on knowledge of mankind 
on an ultimate level. People seek instruction, not in special 
knowledge of actual situations, but in awareness of normative 
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principles which encompass all actual situations and are there- 
fore equipped to bring the actual into a state of order. How- 
ever, one must further ask, whether clarity in matters of prin- 
ciple should not after all be looked for in such a way as it is 
exhibited, for instance, in Roman Catholicism, with its doctrine 
of natural law which has been deliberated on for centuries? 
Was not protestantism, in these very centuries, concerned 
much too exclusively with questions of dogma in the narrower 
sense, so that it is now rather helpless in facing the problem 
of worldliness—a problem which protestantism has indeed 
recognized programmatically—and especially helpless in the 
face of questions concerning social realities, which are pres- 
sing in upon it from without? How does it happen then that 
the young generation of protestant theologians is reading so 
enthusiastically a theologian of ‘worldliness’ such as Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer?! Is it, perhaps, a symptom of the need to make up 
leeway on neglected problems? 

b. Method in ethics. Be that as it may, quite apart from this 
possible neglect, it suits the style of protestant discovery (if this 
expression may be allowed) to have its deliberations fixed not 
by deduction involving the abstract elevation of general prin- 
ciples and the establishment of axioms for natural law, but— 
at least in the sphere of ethics—to start inductively from the un- 
certainties of the particular point, and then to work back from 
there in search of the general principles, and in this searching 
actually to reach them. This problem of method must be further 
dealt with later. An institution like the Evangelical Academies, 
which constitute a turning-point that cannot yet be estimated in 
the history of the church, has utilized this knowledge of method 
probably more by instinct than by deliberation. Their con- 
ferences are in the habit of starting from very concrete themes of 
professional or public life. But these themes serve only as a 
means of entry into the region of general principles, that is into 
the area of tension of Law and Gospel. In this aspect the con- 
tribution of the ‘Evangelical Social Lexicon’? can scarcely be 
overrated. Not only does it report on facts, but it consistently 


' The Diaries and Letters of Bonhoeffer are especially recommended to 
the readers of this book. 

 Evangelisches Soziallexikon, published by Friedrich Karrenberg (Stutt- 
gart, 1954). 
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finds its way by questioning, beginning from the factual, to the 
propriety of theological points of view for the immediate 
problem. 

One can only grasp what spiritual processes actually take 
place here if one does not regard this finding the way by 
questioning as parallel to the questioning which for instance is 
the task of a judge. The judge has to classify the concrete case 
under the relevant law. In his judgement he draws his con- 
clusions on the basis of this process of classification. However, 
the theological endeavour to find the way to the relevant 
principles by questioning is from the start of a basically 
different structure, because these do not present themselves 
in codified form like laws, but must instead be found actually 
in the act of questioning. Thus there is inherent in a theological 
ethic which has its roots in the era of the Reformation an 
essentially higher risk for decision than is found in the simple 
process of classification. For classification is based more on a 
mental technique than on a choice of reason. 

In consequence of this increase in risk, there is simultane- 
ously a substantial expansion in the scope for variation in 
possible casuistic solutions, and also in the number of inherently 
possible decisions about which normative criteria are relevant at 
the time. The technique of a formal act of classification, carried 
out often enough according to the rules of tradition and become 
almost mechanical, allows incomparably less scope for indivi- 
dual decisions. This can be seen further in the practice of a 
legal judgement, but also in the method of catholic moral theo- 
logians who, on the strength of the natural law and the (codi- 
fied) doctrinal decisions of the church, have at their disposal 
clearly fixed laws to which the concrete cases are to be sub- 
ordinated. 

The consequences of this will be apparent to anyone who 
consults the different ethics of catholic and protestant origin on 
any particular question—let us say, for instance, on the theo- 
logical evaluation of war, war service and the refusal to serve 
in war. Such a person will find a much greater consensus of 
opinion in catholic literature than on the side of the reformers. 
He must bring into play a very well-trained theological ear to 
notice at all on the catholic side the sublime differences in tone 
conditioned by tradition, by school and by the individual. One 
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may feel oneself reminded on the one hand of the unison of 
Gregorian choirs, and on the other of a polyphony, which does 
indeed have a cantus firmus (otherwise the connecting theme 
would be ‘protestantly’ absurd), but which does not let this 
cantus firmus be easily heard because of the richly and excit- 
ingly developed counterpoint. 

Returning to our example of war, we said that here it is not 
only a question of the way the classification of the phenome- 
non of war is ‘technically’ to be performed, but rather which 
normative criteria apply to that particular process of classifica- 
tion. This question comes to a head more specifically thus: 
Is the doctrine of creation relevant for the theological interpre- 
tation of war? For it must seem as if the struggle is made part 
and parcel of all life by nature. Correspondingly, war has 
in fact, according to a pagan, pre-Christian saying which is 
however occasionally furnished with a faint theological 
blessing, been described as ‘the father of all things’ (Heraclitus). 
Or does the phenomenon of war belong to the doctrine of 
sin and the fallen world, rather than within the sphere of 
creation? But if this is so, does it mean that war comes plainly 
under the judgement of the command ‘thou shalt not kill’? 
Or should there be a form of killing which relatively speaking 
can be sanctioned as a kind of necessary legal disposition for 
the fallen world—which is permitted because of the ‘hard- 
heartedness’ of fallen man, just as the criminal law is endowed 
with a certain authority (cf. Matt. xix. 8). 

c. The question of standards. This question of the appropriate 
norm is most characteristic of protestant ethics. The decisions 
to be taken here are made not only within the very narrow 
framework of the question ‘how’ classification is to be made or 
‘if? one wishes in practice to obey the instruction so arrived at; 
but the decision is inherent in the spiritual compass of the judgements 
themselves. It relates to the question of the authority which is 
accepted here as normative, as well as the choice of this 
authority. Still more: it is in consideration of an actual concrete 
casus, for example the question of war, that the doctrine of 
creation and sin is first developed. It has, of course, already been 
traced out within certain limits through the teaching of the 
church, and also through theological tradition, but only in the 
roughest outline. Whatever may really and specifically be 
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understood by the concepts of creation and sin is for the theo- 
logical thinker a development from the sum of single decisions 
on which he has to pronounce in the interpretation of very 
specialized problems. 

Thus, for instance, Luther did not first develop theoretically 
the doctrine of law and gospel, which was so fundamental for 
him, in say the form of a deduction from the higher concept 
‘Word of God’, but instead it became progressively meaningful 
to him as he thought through his special question ‘How do I 
come by a gracious God?’ And when he had once found this, 
again he did not derive from it the doctrine determinative for 
his ethic, of the ‘two kingdoms’ (the kingdom of God on the 
right, and the kingdom of the world on the left). Rather it was 
the other way round: he refined and extended the doctrine of 
law and gospel by asking himself a number of concrete ques- 
tions on existence arising from the kingdom on the right and 
the kingdom on the left—e.g. questions of profession and em- 
ployment, of war and institutions. He solved these questions 
therefore, not by classifying them under already given norms 
of law and gospel, but rather first fathomed the doctrine of law 
and gospel as a result of continuous questioning back to it 
within the whole range of its competence and content. One may 
well regard the risk contained in this (and naturally also the 
corresponding uncertainty!) both as the greatness and as the 
affliction of protestant theology. But this risk is indeed its 
greatness. It also represents its freedom—obviously not in the 
sense of arbitrariness, but rather the freedom of the bound. 

d. The propriety of the Bible as a standard. It will not have 
escaped the attentive reader, whether theologian or layman, 
that I have committed myself to a foundation of very dangerous 
formulations if I dared to say that the protestant moral philo- 
sopher is not only incapable of classifying under fixed principles 
the facts and problems which are to be ethically interpreted, 
but that he actually finds those principles for the first time as he 
questions backwards. Is not any firm foundation for the attempt 
at a protestant ethic thus pulled out from under one’s feet? Is 
the border between risk and lack of commitment really still 
closed here? 

To these obvious and justified questions I would answer on 
two heads: 
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First: ultimately it is not a matter here of the question 
whether there is such a ‘firm foundation’ (obviously there is 
one, otherwise faith would not be faith ‘in.. .’, but an extrava- 
gant excess of subjectivity). Rather we are concerned with the 
question of how one finds it. I do not simply light upon it, but 
I have to seek it. I do not first of all, in the form of an objective 
assurance and thus an intellectual discovery (e.g. in the shape 
of a proof of God) have to decide on the object of my faith, in 
order that I may subsequently for the first time decide on the 
act of faith. On the contrary I find the object of my faith only 
in the very act of faith itself. I do not have first a firm basis, 
which I could diagnose after testing as strong enough for my 
faith. Instead I find this basis by ‘stepping’ on it in faith. 
Certainly I ‘know’ what I believe in, but I did not know Jefore 
I believed; rather I know it first as a believer. Further: in this 
believing the catalogue of certain norms comes to me, just as it 
has been given to reformed Christians through Holy Scripture. 
For in it the message greets me zm which I believe, or better 
still which wins belief from me. From this arise two further 
points: 

Firstly, that I do not ‘invent’ any norms and principles in 
this act mentioned above of working back through questioning, 
as the metaphysician for instance does in setting them up in 
their own perfection of power and responsibility; but rather 
that I have to ‘find’ them within a given frame. Thus, 
for instance, there emerge the alternatives, creation or fall, 
within the bounds of which I have to make my choice in 
my interpretation of war, in the material compass of the bib- 
lical message, and not in some sphere or other of the human 
spirit. 

Secondly it must be added that this finding of norms within 
the bounds of scripture can by no means come about in such a 
way that I use the Bible as a code of law. In this case I would 
be understanding it once more as a repository of fixed laws, and 
as a result I would again have to reduce ethical thinking to the 
act of subsuming ideas under these laws. This way of subsuming 
would differ from the corresponding acts of natural law only 
in that the Jatter relate to generally appreciable basic axioms, 
while the advocate of a biblical code of law would be so to speak 
a positivist and could appeal only to the historically factual 
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datum of biblical instructions, which is so undiscerning in its 
foundation. 

In fact, however, it is impossible, and indeed not permitted 
by the self-evident nature of the Bible, to question casuistically 
from it, and to extract from it direct information for the topical 
interest of the day. Whoever should still undertake this des- 
perate attempt without discerning the real intention of the 
biblical message (and how often has this in fact happened) 
would land in blind alleys from which he cannot extricate 
himself, because of the contradiction between teachings under- 
stood literally (I need only call to mind the Mosaic law on the 
one hand and the Sermon on the Mount on the other) and 
also because of the interval of time between the biblical situa- 
tion of long ago, and the problems of today. In this we have 
an inescapable indication that I can not use the Bible as such an 
inventory of norms which is at my disposal, but that again I 
must find the biblical teaching pertaining to the specific prob- 
lem, which here I may do with the aid of a hermeneutic opera- 
tion. More precisely, I cannot find this teaching in the form of 
an abstract confrontation between the Bible and me, in order 
to arrive by this means at a combination of the biblical norms 
which are binding for me today; but rather I can only find this 
teaching by working through questioning from the individual 
problems worrying me today (e.g. what man is and how he can 
be protected from modern threats; what guilt means in special 
temporal contexts; what command and conscience imply 
in concrete terms, etc.) back to the message of the Bible, and 
then conversely by letting myself be questioned by it on these 
problems. 

In fact the biblical message is not concerned with the care of 
individual souls (where is there an isolated individual soul 
anyway?); neither is it concerned with subjective edification 
(where is there anywhere such a thing as pure subjectivity, 
detached from the facts of environment?); and neither is it 
concerned finally simply with preparations for the life to 
come (where is there evidence of this life to come in the Bible 
anyway?). Rather is this message given to us as comfort and 
demand, as consolation and direction, as indicative and impera- 
tive, in the place in which we exist. But we exist within inter- 
secting areas of the most varied spheres of life, that is as citizens 
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of a state, members of a profession, or of a.social class, married 
or unmarried, old or young. Thus we exist within the sphere of 
very definite concrete circumstances. 

Therefore the message does not speak to an individual 
personal nucleus, which we would first find within these 
different levels of existence, and whose fixing would be the 
result of rather desperate abstractions, but for this reason it 
aims at us in just these spheres of reference in our lives. Thus the 
gospel is relevant to our work and our leisure, to our relations 
with our fellow men, and also (to name something concrete) to 
the question of social and business partnership, to the upbring- 
ing of children and to marriage. 

God’s commandments thus perform something like the 
function of a compass needle: they point the direction, even if 
we have to seek out a road which leads in the right direction 
through the richly differentiated terrain of our life and of our 
historical position—and therefore with due consideration for 
all the concrete circumstances. 

In this very example of the compass needle it can once more 
be made clear how impossible it is to draw from the Bible 
ready-made norms which are applicable casuistically without 
more ado: I cannot simply ‘trace’ my path from the pointing of 
the compass needle. In other words, to drop the figure of speech, 
it would be ridiculous to assume that the Bible provides 
exhaustive guidance for all questions concerning material and 
professional matters. This would not only be to misunderstand 
the Bible, but it would also lead to an indescribable dilettantism 
in the concrete orientation of life. The possession of a compass 
and attention to its needle do not relieve one from the necessity 
for a knowledge of the area, for which is required either a map 
made by professional geographers or else information from the 
residents. 

c. The result. To recapitulate: The protestant moral philo- 
sopher cannot appeal to a firmly fixed, given system of norma- 
tive principles which allows him to subsume under it all events 
of our existence, and deduce concrete precepts from first 
principles. Instead , he must first find these precepts by going on 
from the substance of his faith to the concrete facts and then 
working back from them by questioning. The scope for decision 
inherent in the act of seeking leads, as we have already made 
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clear, to an incomparably greater breadth of variation in 
possible solutions than is inherent in the processes of pure 
deduction and subsumption. It is not therefore appropriate, to 
make only a negative valuation of the comparatively great 
diversity of protestant ethics as an expression of uncertainty. It 
is more relevant to ask about the justification for those principles 
which lead to such consequences. It is on this question that the 
decisions are made. Doubtless they are not made on considera- 
tions which only settle in a pragmatic or aesthetic way, which 
of the two kinds of ethics may be more easily handled and 
may relieve its users of a great measure of decision; or which 
of both types of ethics may make a more pleasant and compact 
impression (the self-contained homogeneity of catholicism or 
the multitude of counsels and, occasionally, seeming anti- 
nomianism, which is protestantism). 

These ideas of ours on the true and false questions for decision 
should at least unite us absolutely with our catholic partners in 
conversation. It is a good sign of the coming together of the two 
confessions that the feeling of community does not increase 
according to the extent that differences are concealed and 
passed over, but as false appearances are corrected and the 
conversation of truth can begin on the central points of real 
difference. 


B. THe AmM AND FUNCTION OF THIS BOOK: 
OsjEcts AND LIMITATIONS 


The collection set out in this book, arranged by Professor 
Heinz-Horst Scurry, presents a number of characteristic 
original works from contemporary theology. These extracts 
characterize the effort made by protestant moral theologians to 
uncover or even to find those ultimate normative points of view 
with the help of which they hope to illuminate the structure of 
truth, and to make possible the orientation of our conduct 
within this structure. Such a collection by its very nature 
necessarily leads to certain difficulties, which no editing ability 
however masterly is equal to, and which are doubtless the 
source of special anxiety for such a reliable theologian as H.-H. 
Schrey: in such extracts the setting within which the basic argu- 
ments arise does not emerge. In the same way the road by 
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which the authors concerned have arrived at their arguments is 
by no means clear. However, according to all that has been 
said, both setting and road belong essentially to the organism 
of a theological idea. For it is on the ‘road’ that the decisions 
come, which carry the idea with them. It is already clear at 
the starting point of the ‘road’ whether the argument is to be 
deductive or inductive, and in the same way that act of working 
back through questioning which we recognize to be so essential, 
also takes place on the ‘road’. 

And so what we can offer in this book is strictly speaking 
not simply a frequently amputated organism; it is rather 
limbs which have been left over from such amputations, and 
are now gathered together in accordance with anatomical 
considerations. It is not so much that information is offered to 
the reader—this is certainly fragmentary enough!—as that 
something is expected of him: namely on his part to inquire 
about the setting within which thinking here takes place, and 
about the road whose stages are here marked. We can only 
mark geometrical positions, on the basis of which must be con- 
structed the stretches of track being sought after, whether it 
be in an independent effort of thought, or, which is naturally 
most to be desired, whether it be such that the reader himself 
takes up one or other original work. 

One last handicap to such a collection of texts must be con- 
fessed. I can best make it clear in an example from the text. 
When Prof. Schrey in Section 4 puts together two pieces from 
BULTMANN and GoGARTEN under the heading “The Christian’s 
Freedom from the World’, it could appear as if only these two 
authors had dealt with the problem. Of course this is by no 
means the case. On the contrary, every ethical system has to 
take up a position on this theme. Therefore it would have been 
possible to let all the authors mentioned in this book speak on 
this question, and to plan the remaining range of themes in a 
similar fashion as a synopsis of ‘the’ modern theological ethic. 
As this would be prohibited by the volume of material, and 
would anyway be rather stupid, one must not only expect the 
editor to take the risk, but also allow him the right, of making 
his own selection of such extracts as give a picture of the 
authors which in his opinion is especially characteristic of 
them. Therefore this selection of his will be continually dis- 
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puted on principle. It seems to me anyhow fair to the reader, 
but also to the distinguished editor, to draw attention openly 
to this difficulty inherent in the work, i.e. to moderate the 
enthusiasm of the reader’s expectations and also to request 
friendly understanding from authors quoted, and sympathetic 
resignation from those unquoted. 


C. WHAT THE READER EXPECTS FROM 
THEOLOGICAL ETHICS 


Since we have spoken in this short survey about the methods of 
the moral theologian, marked the limits of this book, and 
mentioned the most important literature on the subject it 
would be advisable to orientate the reader on a few fundamental 
questions of theological ethics, and thus make it easier for him 
to understand the extracts which follow. In saying this I am not 
thinking of theological readers; they do not need such an intro- 
duction and would better devote their time to reading the 
source pieces themselves, so as to go for the original works as 
soon as possible. I am thinking rather of readers interested in a 
more general way, who are responsive to the question of where 
protestantism stands today, and who are further of the opinion 
that not only antiquity and the history of modern European 
thought in general belong to the substance of the education of 
the Western world, but also the range of Christian material and 
Christian problems. 

It seems to me in fact to point to a confusion of standards 
when lack of knowledge about Homer’s Odyssey or Goethe’s 
Iphigenie is regarded as an educational disgrace, while a corre- 
sponding ignorance concerning the Hebrew prophets or Augus- 
tine is considered excusable; or when in the ‘front room’ of 
contemporary men of education at least a few souvenirs must 
remain from the market stall of some writer of manuals or 
other—no matter how damaged they may be—while to the 
great theologies scarcely falls the honour of being drawn upon 
to satisfy minimal intellectual needs. Thus the way we express 
today the concept of the Western world and where possible the 
Christian Western world, often borders on snobbery. 

I consider that this reader, i.e. the one who is as yet not 
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confused, who is in a full sense a ‘curious’ Westerner, does 
possibly stand on the periphery or even outside the church, but 
that the Christian phenomen genuinely confronts him with 
a question. And so he will approach this book with some 
questions or reservations, which I would like to go into briefly. 
In this dialogue with the reader I will take care to take up his 
question in each case in such a way that in the answer some 
little introduction to the problems of theological ethics is at 
the same time included. So in what follows we are not con- 
cerned with a concise general survey but with a few clearings 
driven into the immense jungle represented by the question in 
its complexity.! 

These questions which have been raised can be determined 
positively or negatively. As ‘positively’ intended questions I 
think of two in particular. Firstly the question a) how the 
ultimate normative criteria of a protestant ethic are to be 
determined; and secondly 4) the question whether such things 
as general Christian ethical ideas do in fact exist, not bound to 
a dogmatic faith but understandable as a contribution on the 
part of Christianity to humanity in general. 


THE QUESTION OF THE ULTIMATE Norms 
The Origin of this Question 


In order to answer this question I must direct the reader’s 
attention once more to our Christian situation. This situation 
cannot be grasped without a minimum of looking back into 
history. We can best combine this retrospection with a short 
sketch of Karl Barth’s spiritual and theological historical 
position, because the contemporary Christian situation is un- 
thinkable apart from his intervention. 

Using a somewhat risky and in any case pointedly one-sided 
argument, it could be said that Barthian theology appeared 
primarily with an intention of facilitating some sort of retreat 
from the popularization and secularization of the Christian 
message, and that this intention could not but have some con- 
sequence for the role of ethics. More precisely put, one would 
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have to say that Barth was protesting against a particular under- 
standing of ‘the public’ and ‘the world’, which he found within 
the framework of so-called cultural protestantism in the first 
two decades of this century. 

Cultural protestantism endeavoured to guard the sphere of 
Christianity against increasing secularism by seeking to create 
a synthesis between the ‘kingdom of God’ and the ‘world’. This 
synthesis, so much striven for, found expression above all in that 
the so-called ‘values of Christianity’ were given out as a kind of 
normative apex of all systems of values, just as they were in the 
second-century Christian apologists. Christianity, so it was 
said, offers ‘the’ ethical fulfilment of life, for it contains and 
represents the highest moral values, and is therefore fitted to 
take over essential functions in all cultural, political, and social 
proceedings. Cultural protestantism treats the disease of secu- 
larism with a kind of homeopathic therapy: in its view Chris- 
tianity is not an allopathic protest of the ‘quite different’ king- 
dom of God against the fallen world, but rather it is itself 
World, even if World in the highest degree, and therefore a 
model for all actions in the world. Thus it does not really call 
for atonement and conversion, but only for bursts of progress 
actually within the dimension of the world. Christianity is a 
kind of religious stimulant, which should be discovered and 
thankfully recognized by the world to its own advantage. To 
begin with therefore it must be made clear to the world as 
having this significance. If the world has once comprehended 
this—and in the task of making this comprehensible cultural 
protestantism saw its primary mission—then Christianity would 
have to be received by the world as its life, and also corre- 
spondingly be reabsorbed by it. 

So there was in cultural protestantism a completely expan- 
sive programme—namely the Christian conquest of the world 
through synthesis and assimilation. This programme was al- 
ready finding expression in fashionable literature which was 
characterized by the catchword ‘and’; Christianity ‘and’ cul- 
ture... ‘and’ science, ... ‘and’ the social problem. Barth now 
took the stage with prophetic force against this process of 
assimilation and synthesis, and objected, certainly with justice, 
that in this method the substance of the Christian message was 
being falsified and diluted. Before one moves so expansively 
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outwards, one should first achieve in one’s own house some 
clarity about oneself, and think through afresh the central 
points of Christian faith. Then one would notice at once that 
God is not the hierarchical head of all human systems of values, 
that there is therefore no God-man synthesis, but that God is, in 
Kierkegaard’s sense, ‘completely other’, calling in question 
every human created being, even in his possibilities for boasting 
and for reaching the heights. Barth therefore called people to 
arms, if we may use a military term, against the cultural pro- 
testant movement of expansion, which was to be carried out 
with thinned out and artificially extended front lines, to a move- 
ment of theological concentration and to consideration of 
spiritual substance. This was a therapeutically intended act 
directed against popularization of the Christian message, a 
programme of spiritual hygiene furthered by a cure by with- 
drawal from worldly elements theologically uncontrolled. 

This anti-publicizing idea, which can by no means of course 
be considered as basic and valid once and for all, expressed 
itself not only in a concentration on the central themes of 
dogma, but also in the shaping of church life and in ethics. In 
ethics, for instance, in this way, that by the ‘unending qualita- 
tive difference between time and eternity’ all life in time came 
to lie under the line of death, and was delivered up to judge- 
ment. In view of this levelling process a ‘More’ or a ‘Less’ in 
goodness became problematic; and correspondingly every 
attempt at ethical instruction had to end in the resignation of a 
‘perhaps, but perhaps not’. All cats are black in the general 
night of the world. (‘This by the way is characteristic only of the 
young Barth, not of the Barth of the Azrchliche Dogmatik.) The 
abstaining from publicity (and from ethics) which was in this 
way self-imposed corresponded in a most remarkable way to 
a political event, the intrusion on the scene of the Third Reich, 
which under a hostile banner championed on this one point a 
similar tendency, namely the much advocated ‘deconfessional- 
ization of public life’. Both forms of anti-popularizing—the 
one desired programmatically and the one imposed from with- 
out, one leading to a recovery of substance, the other to a fatal 
ghetto—defined the scope of the Confessing Church which lived 
in the secrecy of the catacombs. 

It is therefore no wonder that the theology of a church shut 
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off from social and political action lost contact with problems 
of the shaping of life and that it remained concerned with the 
group of themes “Scripture and Confession’. This is to be sure 
misleadingly put. For this subject is in the truest sense world- 
embracing. But it is this very relationship of Christian substance 
to all areas of human existence which in the shutting off that 
has been mentioned became subliminal in theology. And if our 
generation begins to concern itself increasingly with questions 
of theological ethics, we have to begin right from the beginning 
and first try painstakingly to lay down the foundations. A 
certain amount of uncertainty in these questions on the part 
of the Evangelical Church thus becomes historically under- 
standable; and all the more so, indeed, when the Evangelical 
Church found itself thrust with sudden force after Germany’s 
collapse in 1945 into the midst of this circle of ideas. 

For the church and its theology were found almost completely 
unprepared when after 1945 they received countless calls for 
help from the so-called worldly spheres of life: the politicians, 
alarmed by the fatal consequences of an autonomous type of 
politics, looked for the possibility of the delineation of norms for 
their actions, and raised the issue of the competence of ethical 
and theological categories and so of regulative points of view. 
The lawyers were sensitive to the crisis in an understanding of 
law according to which law is created in a positivistic way by 
those who wield power, and they sought a final normative 
standard of judgement which would be binding to legislators 
as well; they called for a natural law or a similar legal authority. 
The medical profession realised that purely biological categories 
were not adequate in relation to the significance of their healing 
action. However, while man was revealed as the proper subject 
for their study, the question of the meaning and nature of 
human existence made itself felt. Also the technicians noticed 
that their problems were not exhausted in the search of techni- 
cal development, but were relevant in a simply terrifying way 
to the destruction of human existence, and therefore were like- 
wise confronted with ultimate questions. 

All these crises and sudden appearances of problems con- 
tained theological points and were laid before a church which, 
for very weighty and honourable—or at least understandable— 
reasons, had become unaccustomed to such questioning. And 
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it is certainly a good sign of the church’s readiness to ask itself 
these questions and to profess itself dedicated to justice that by 
founding the Evangelical Academies it has entered at once into 
contact with representatives of the most diverse spheres of life 
—teachers and doctors, journalists and artists, lawyers, workers, 
and employers. Thus it let people see that its message is relevant 
not only to the so-called individual and private personality, 
but that it also applies to man in his station in life and in 
his profession, and in all dimensions of private and public 


life. 


God’s Commandments as a Norm 


We are now faced with the acute problem of which norma- 
tive criteria are to be referred to for the decision of those 
questions addressed to the church. We have already indicated 
that for protestant moral theologians a reference to natural 
law did not enter into the matter. The Decalogue itself (the ten 
commandments) which people would like, though probably 
unfairly, to take as a compendium of this natural law, should 
show this. For the decalogue is for the most part negatively 
formulated, and thus immediately suggests the idea that it 
cannot be deduced from positive ideal norms. (Thou shalt not 
kill, thou shalt not commit adultery, etc.) One could even say, 
to put it somewhat pointedly, that here it is a matter not of a 
natural justice, but of a natural injustice. 

Of course it must be admitted that in every negation there is 
contained a positive idea, in whose name the denial is made. If 
one now seeks in the ten commandments this positive core, 
which is contained within their antithetical structure, one 
encounters the first commandment ‘I am the Lord thy God’. 
The generality of this first commandment however prevents its 
being understood as a direction in detail. It is strictly speaking 
not a commandment at all, ‘beside’ the others. It is a declara- 
tion accompanying every commandment, concerning its author- 
ity. Instead of being itself a commandment in the strict sense, 
it gives a basis for the possibility of having commandments. 
Luther’s interpretation of the decalogue is therefore very rele- 
vant in so far as he begins his exposition ofeach single command- 
ment by referring back to the first commandment (‘We must 
fear and love God because we. . .’). 
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If accordingly the positive content of each commandment 
(that is including the first) is not to be understood as an ethical 
regulation, but only as a kind of call to order and exclamation 
mark in the margin of such regulations, then another question 
at once arises: how far is the negative structure of the decalogue 
at all ethically ‘serviceable’? How far does it contain within 
itself an answer to the question outlined above concerning the 
norms for our behaviour?! 

The reference to natural injustice, as it is expressed in this 
negativity, would imply that the scope of all possible actions is 
determined by the ‘frontier’ cases of injustice. I would like to 
illustrate this with an example from economics, in which for 
the sake of brevity I must make use of two most unsatisfactory 
catchwords: ‘capitalist’ and ‘socialist economicsystem’. But they 
may serve to make clear two forms of injustice in relation to 
these frontier cases: one of these two forms can divulge itself 
forcefully in the ‘capitalist’ system, for this system in pure 
theory (for which there are no longer concrete instances) can 
certainly encourage the unrestrained expansion of individuals 
and pressure groups, and ruthlessly intensify this downward 
tendency through the technical possibilities of the industrial age. 
The tendency inherent in this to the monopolizing of economic 
power (e.g. by means of privileged autocratic trusts)? leads on 
the one hand to a hybrid will to power and the encroachment 
on all areas of life by economic viewpoints, and on the other 
hand to a corresponding degradation of the worker to a mere 
means of production. 

But the opposite form of economics too, the ‘socialist’ in the 
doctrinaire sense (as an example we can think of the heretical 
way it works in communism), has its own specific type of 
natural injustice. It would exist in the tendency to collectiviza- 
tion and depersonalization. And it would also become clear in 
the danger that man is here simply made into an economic 
functionary, that he is ‘planned out’. The immoral thing about 
this possibility would consist in the fact that here man would 


1 We cannot here go into the question of what theological meaning the 
negative structure of the decalogue may have. Cf. Theol. Ethik, Vol. I, 
§2163ff. 

2 For a fuller argument I must refer to the detailed discussion of this 
problem in my Theol. Ethik, Vol. 1, paras. 1852ff. and 2o10ff. 
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only be a means to an end—for example for the fulfilment of a 
target, for a collective benefit, etc. In the final effects therefore, 
this form of injustice would lead to a very similar goal to the 
capitalist, namely the dehumanization of man. It is only a 
matter of another facet of the position man occupies within the 
hierarchy of economic means. 

In all this nothing is being said against either form of eco- 
nomic system as such. In any case such a statement is no 
business of the church’s. Probably however we have done no 
more than to note the existence of certain basic possibilities 
which are contained in these as in all other possible economic 
systems, and which we have exemplified only in the extreme 
cases just mentioned. 

However what we have in fact noted is eminently relevant to 
the church’s concerns. It has a genuine relevant theological 
reference for this reason: on the one hand it sees economics as a 
‘work’ of man, and on the other hand this ‘man’ is at the same 
time the subject of the divine Word dispensed by the church. 
Consequently it is not primarily a matter of economics but 
rather of anthropology and therefore of a sphere which is 
relevant for the pastoral ministry. 

After the field of possible action is thus marked out by the 
frontier cases of injustice we come to the question of the constitu- 
tion of this field according to the relevant artistic laws of sub- 
stance and special knowledge. To illustrate this again by the 
image of the compass needle: within the limits of the direction 
in which the compass points, which means the ‘Lord’ of the 
first commandment, the competent people or groups have to 
‘interpret’ the social, economic, political and cultural terrain 
according to what passable roads are shown, in order to keep, 
within certain limits, to the direction of the compass needle. Or 
to use a different image, the doctrine of natural injustice marks 
out one definite channel, and places bushes or buoys to the 
right and left, which mark the shallow places. In this channel 
then there exists a certain breadth of possible action within 
which partisan convictions and specialist tendencies can 
operate. 

This image of the channel also meets the demand for a 
certain exactness in so far as one can infer from it that there is 
no such thing as ‘the’ Christian economic and social order, nor 
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‘the’ Christian state; in fact that there are no institutions at all 
for which the right to be called Christian would be exclusively 
appropriate. The Christian point of view becomes effective in 
social conditions only in two respects. 

Firstly, in so far as Christians are working or assisting 
responsibly in them. In this case, however, the institution itself 
does not have a Christian character. Otherwise non-Christians 
would be barred from sharing the responsibility. But even then 
the homogeneity of the Christian circle would not produce any 
‘Christian’ institution.! 

Secondly, the Christian can become effective in so far as an 
institution respects the boundaries which have been laid down 
for it by God’s commandments, in other words, in so far as it 
contrives to veto the invasion of natural injustice which 
threatens man. (This applies for instance to a state which pro- 
tects the individual worth of man, respects holidays, etc.) The 
great number of commandments corresponds to the plurality of 
the spheres of life in which the will of God is made real. In this 
sense one would have to go through the commandments—if 
space for this were available—and place them in that live 
richness of relevance which Luther’s Little Catechism gives 
them. For this interpretation shows them in the fullness of their 
boundary markings and thus indirectly in their positive inten- 
tion. The channel too, however, wide it may be, is also a route, 
and to that extent indicates a destination. 


Do CHRISTIAN ETHICAL IDEAS IN FACT EXIST? 


Another problem which may cause the reader to have recourse 
to this book may exist in the question of whether there are not 
certain ideas expounded by Christianity which are to be 
extracted from Christian dogmatics themselves, and therefore 
also from a faith which is practised personally. For example it 
seems to be conceivable that the Christian message of love is 
also accepted by one who does not himself believe in Jesus 
Christ as the means of revelation of divine love. 

Anyone who takes up this position would perhaps argue thus. 
Christianity has brought the doctrine of one’s neighbour, and 

1 In this we are thinking of public worldly institutions, thus neither of 


churches nor of private societies. To these latter bodies the term ‘Christian’ 
can obviously appertain. 
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also the doctrine of the infinite value of the human soul into the 
world. It does this in the framework of a Son of God mythology 
and a dogmatic of reconciliation which seems to me antiquated. 
But from this cast-off skin I shall save for myself the ethical core 
and thus the authentic part. I comprehend the historical role 
of Christianity, as Lessing understood it, as a kind of ‘training of 
mankind’, which must make use of fairytales, myths, and other 
means of illustration appropriate to youth, until man is capable 
in the mature state of his autonomy of accepting the doctrines 
expounded in those illustrations directly, i.e. in philosophical 
abstraction or as ethical imperatives of his own conscience. Thus 
far I can, even as a non-Christian, take up a ‘Christian stand- 
point’. 

Perhaps the reader is expecting information on this point, 
particularly from a book which brings together source material 
from basic teachings in Christian ethics. He will doubtless ob- 
tain this answer if he reads carefully. Since, however, in this 
question especially among secular readers a very definite 
‘common sense’ seems to dominate it will be advisable to 
approach it with a few hints in advance. There are two points 
above all which become important here. 

First we must establish the Christian message of love 
constitutively tied to God’s offer of love. Before the command- 
ment ‘Love thy neighbour’, or ‘love thine enemies’ as it were 
rings out, a piece of knowledge has been given which makes 
such a challenge meaningful: namely that God loves me and 
pardons my sin for Christ’s sake. God’s relationship to me is 
therefore exactly analogous to the relationship in which I for 
my part find myself with my neighbour. Just as God forgives 
me my sin, so I have to forgive those who sin against me (as the 
Lord’s Prayer teaches us, Matt. vi. 12). As God serves me, so I 
have to serve my neighbour. As God, as a loving one, overcomes 
me as his enemy, so I too have to overcome my enemies. (Matt. 
Vv. 44) 

Thus the New Testament does not argue in the humanist 
sense that I must pull myself up by my own boot-straps to 
respect my fellow men—where possible with the rider that I 
would thus fulfil my humanity—but it argues the other way 
round: whoever hardens himself against his neighbour is a fool, 
is an unfaithful servant, because he in criminal inconsequence 
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overlooks the analogy which exists between the forgiveness 
offered to him and the forgiveness of those others, which he on 
his side has to offer to his neighbour, his debtor, and his enemy. 
The classic example of this is the parable of the unfaithful 
servant. (Matt. xvi. 21-35) 

Thus an idea of love for one’s neighbour isolated in itself, 
imprisoned in abstraction, robs Jesus’ command of its point, 
which is, that it is integrated with this analogy and that it did 
not owe its existence to a self-generation of our moral conscious- 
ness, but is only the consequence of a preceding history of God’s 
dealings with us. In the Lutheran confessions of faith there is a 
formulation for this of great significance. In the apology to the 
Augsburg Confession for instance there is at one point talk of 
the fact that we could love God only because he shows himself 
to us in Christ as an objectum amabile, an ‘object worthy of 
love’. Apart from this showing of himself we can understand 
him only as an instance of our self-questioning as a judge and 
as an enemy. Or more precisely, before we understand him as 
such a threat we have already pushed him out and turned 
aside to the harmlessness of idols, or in recent times, of religious 
ideas. 

Thus the steps in the gradient of love are to be determined 
thus: my love for God is only the reflex of the preliminary 
fact that God reveals himself to me as the loving one (so that 
I need no longer be afraid of him and need not carry out any 
acts of repression); and my love for my neighbour is only the 
actualization of this reflex in the living relationships of my life 
with my fellow men. 

Hence it follows that there is in fact no detached idea of love, 
and that it would also be improper to understand Christianity 
as a ‘religion of love’ in the sense that love here should function 
as a kind of higher concept. For I was first authorized to love 
by the concrete history which God has entered with me. 
Without this history, what Christians call ‘love’ is not to be 
had. If I wipe out this historical background then the seed- 
ling love is torn out of its mother soil. I can only preserve it 
a certain time longer as a dried and pressed idea; but it must 
finally end in the herbarium of a post-Christian humanism. 
It has stopped living, even when ethical botany can still give 
a description of its outlines. It becomes a symbol of an empty 
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memory. What meaning this memory has becomes clear from 
the second point. 

Secondly the fact that in the commandment of love we are not 
concerned with an imperative produced by moral conscious- 
ness but that this imperative is authorized by a previous indica- 
tive, becomes clear from a different angle. Before the circum- 
stances of my will can be changed my vision must be changed. 
My neighbour ‘appears’ to me as a different person, just as God 
‘appears’ to me as a different being when he becomes an 
objectum amabile. The natural, so to speak pre-Christian, love, 
always relates to the value of the other, as for instance we may 
see in the platonic idea of Eros. This value arises from what the 
other holds for me in reserves of fulfilment. The values in ques- 
tion can consist in physical graces like beauty and charm, they 
can also be in the most sublime endowments of the spirit and 
the soul. This value is subjected to change in wide regions. ‘Thus 
far neither the individual eros nor other regard of somebody 
else is simply constant. Both attitudes refer rather—and change 
correspondingly—to the meed of value present from time to 
time. If this value of the other is the sole criterion of the respect 
paid him, then by the disappearance or complete loss of that 
value it can also come to scorn. This scorn is the result of the fact 
that the other is no longer useful. In the extreme case it can con- 
sist in his complete abandonment, even in his destruction. Hitler 
is the warning symbol for this process of decline. For him man 
was determined by his immanent worth, which was seen quite 
pragmatically in his biological potential and in his productivity. 
From this arose the separation into life worth living and life not 
worth living. At the end of this process of decline stood the 
destruction of those unworthy to live. 

With regard to ‘love’ thus defined, the fact therefore 
emerges that it is a function of the value dwelling in the other 
and that it changes according to this fixed value, that it is there- 
fore inconstant. The graph indicated here operates to the same 
extent in the personal sphere as in the social. 

The Christian message of love does not contain for instance, 
as one may perhaps suppose, a summons to constancy, to a 
faithfulness forcefully maintained by a moral code, but it 
changes the perspective in which the other appears to me. This 
change happens in such a way that the other is not primarily 
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characterized for me by what he contains of value in himself, 
but by what God has spent on him. As Christ died for him 
(who was unworthy of him), as he was dearly purchased and 
valued for childhood, he is appointed essentially not by his own 
qualities but rather by his ‘outward nature’ so to speak, so that 
now he is under the patronage of an eternal goodness, It is 
precisely in this that he gains his indestructible nature (char- 
acter indelibilis) because this patronage is independent of the 
extent of his individual value, and thus also of the changing of 
this value. Einstein and a madman share equally in this patron- 
age, for it produces instead of individual worth, what Luther 
has named ‘extraneous ’( fremd) worth. It puts in the place of 
usefulness, worth ‘acknowledged’ by God and thus absolute. 
On this distinction rests the whole reformed doctrine of justifica- 
tion, About this, however, two things become quite clear. 

Firstly that what gives the other person his infinite worth 
rests on the history with God into which he is called. Thus far 
this worth is not empirically able to be produced. I must 
believe in man (and his neighbour) understood in this sense 
just as much as I believe in the history in whose fulfilment he 
gains this quality of humanity. 

Further, when I see the other fitted into this history my per- 
spectives are changed. Before my will reacts otherwise, my eye 
is turned. What I ‘want’ otherwise is again only the consequence 
of what I have learnt to ‘see’ in the other. 

Only from this point does it become understandable that 
such a thing as a commandment to love one’s neighbour can exist. 
Apart from this changing of my vision it is utterly absurd to 
impose love. For love is fundamentally a total motivation of a 
person which is essentially spontaneous. Every imperative is an 
intervention which interrupts the spontaneity, and which 
separates ‘I’ into a compliant and an opposing I-part. (cf. 
Rom. vu. 8-23). An imperative is therefore by its nature 
incapable of imposing love, because it changes the structure 
of the ‘I’ in a sense actually contrary to love. 

Such an imperative as the commandment to love only be- 
comes meaningful when it expresses purely and simply the 
reminder that the new vision, the new ‘attitude’ to one’s 
neighbour must also be in history, that it must become effective 
outwardly and that it cannot possibly remain confined to the 
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range of the eye. What is caused historically—and this is the 
case with this new vision—can only operate historically. 

Thus we see that not only love but also the neighbour to 
whom this love relates cannot become one idea detachable from 
this historical background. One cannot preserve both outside 
one’s own participation in that history, and one cannot con- 
serve both as an idea. Certainly it is here the case that the 
herbarium of ethical consciousness can for a time keep the plant 
pressed into an idea, as a reminder of original life. However it 
seems inevitable that the idea of extraneous worth is more and 
more lost, and degenerates to the idea of value. Thus there may 
still be the interim of a post-Christian humanism. This human- 
ism may keep alive the memory of the personal value of human 
nature by honourable forces and with a respectable idealism. 
It will still hear the bells of the commandment of love for a 
while, but it will forget where they are. It will localize more and 
more the worth of man in his characteristics. And it will thus 
be delivered up—in tragic necessity—to that trend which now 
resides only in the idea of utility. 

Certainly the memory will possibly be a continuing correc- 
tive. Therefore one should not despise the idea of the Christian 
West, and the emphasis of Christian traditions even when they 
are guarded by post-Christian humanists. Even traditions and 
memories are really not nothing. They contain stimuli for the 
taming of human nature which are indispensable. But in them 
what was once Gospel has become law. They can only fulfil this 
secondary function when Grillparzer’s warning remains in 
mind, that the way of humanity contains in itself a march from 
divinity through humanity to bestiality. One may be able to 
avoid the lowest points of this descent. But the march as such 
should not be forgotten, and above all one must not disregard 
where it has historically realized itself and has broken all 
bounds. Thus it is so essential to us, to establish the historical 
backgrounds in which there dwell the imperatives of a Christian 
ethic. 


A CuRISTIAN AND AN AuTONoMOUS ETHIC 


I would like to mention one last problem which the reader will 
bring to this book as a question. In this case we are concerned 
with a negative reservation which possibly puts an impartial 
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reading at risk, and therefore should be closely scrutinized 
right from the start. 

This reservation would be found in the question ‘Js theo- 
logical ethics not a contradiction in itself ?? There can only be an 
ethic, at least according to Kantian thinking, when it has as its 
object decisions which are given in the framework of an auto- 
nomous moral consciousness. An authority imposing on men 
from without, so that they draw upon alleged commands of 
God for themselves, does make this moral consciousness heter- 
onomous. They make it the object of a law instead of leaving 
man the freedom to choose his own law and thus to be a moral 
agent. So they insult the personal dignity of men. Theonomy is 
heteronomy. Thus theology is basically incapable of constituting 
such a thing as an ethical discipline in its own territory, or even 
allowing it to develop properly. If therefore it makes a claim 
to be able to do this, it is turning back the wheels of time and 
convulsively seeking to conserve a pre-Kantian consciousness 
belonging to the middle ages. 

Now one thing must be granted in this objection: the question 
once opened up since the Enlightenment, and especially since 
Kant, how the Nomos of God stands in relation to our autonomy, 
how God’s command is to be reconciled with our conscience, 
can no longer be set aside. For while the conscience in the 
Middle Ages, and also in Luther’s time, was a conscience 
founded respectively on the authority of the church and on the 
word of God, while it was therefore a filled, standardized con- 
science and as such was established without reflection, modern 
man stands before the fact that conscience proves to be existent 
and functions even when it is released from all authorities and 
emptied of all stuffings. “The movement in the direction of 
human autonomy ... has come to a certain completion in our 
time. Man has learnt to deal with all important questions 
himself without the aid of the ‘working hypothesis, God”... . 
It is obvious that everything continues even without “God”, 
and indeed just as well as before.’! This knowledge, that I have 
a conscience, or speaking quite generally, a functioning moral 
criterion in me which is and remains active even when there is 
the utmost autarky in the world, cannot be undone or made 
invalid. Kant’s demand that I must justify obedience to God’s 

t Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison, p. 215 ff. 
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commandments, that I may not simply accept them as a 
heteronomous command, but that they must pass through the 
‘vetting’ of my conscience and obtain its placet—this demand 
cannot be revised. 

If this inability for revision is valid, i.e. if we can no longer 
return behind the postulate of autonomy, but if on the other 
hand a Christian ethic cannot abandon its axiom of theonomy, 
we seem to be subject to the compulsion of bringing into a 
synthesis things which are basically incompatible. We will 
obviously be expected to form in ourselves the idea of a wooden 
iron and a four-cornered circle. Is the concept of a theonomous 
autonomy any less paradoxical? To deal with this very ele- 
mentary objection we will do well to examine more closely the 
idea of autonomy, and particularly by first paying attention less 
to the ‘nomos’ (law) part of the word, than to the significance 
of ‘autos’ (self). 

What is intended by this ‘self’? 

For Kant this self is the person solitary with himself, which is 
part of the mundus intelligibilis in that he perceives in himself the 
practical Logos. Man as a moral person is thus basically aut- 
arkic. Indeed, the outward gaze, which is looking for grounds 
for determination of action in the world outside the ego (while 
it seeks a commanding authority or would like to let itself be 
influenced eudemonistically by objects of fear and hope), only 
destroys the moral structure of the ego. Therefore the moral self 
is the ego solitary with itself, at the same time listening in to 
itself and screened from without. The way outwards arises 
first in the second phase of the moral process, namely at the 
time when the ego in readiness for action seeks objects in the 
outer world, in which it can let the thinking (Gestnnung) formed 
in the inner ego operate. 

This can be illustrated again in love for one’s neighbour. For 
Kant it is in fact not the case that the impression of the neighbour 
meeting me provokes my readiness for help and my love—and 
therefore my mental attitude, but it is the other way about. 
First I create in myself the mental attitude of non-eudemonistic 
readiness to help, whose ethical character is tested by the 
criterion whether it can be raised to the ‘principle of a general 
legislation’; and only then do I seek out the figure of the 
neighbour on whom I can try out this attitude. Therefore we 
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have reason for saying that for Kant the self is the moral ego, 
solitary, autarkic with itself. At the bottom of the conception 
of autonomy arising from this there is an anthropological prior 
decision. 

Thus we stumble on a particularly important idea: that in 
the opposing of autonomy and theonomy it does not so much 
depend on the question of what is to be understood here by the 
nomos, and where it is drawn from, but that the accent must 
be laid on the character of this anthropological prior question, 
i.e. on what one has to understand by the ‘autos’. 

This autos is interpreted by Christian theology in a way 
different from that of Kant. For Christian thought man’s self is 
only to be understood from his relation to God: it is the ego 
created by God, turned aside from him, overtaken and called 
to salvation. There is no theological statement about God 
which would not have to take this relation into consideration. 

If one were still to hazard such a statement extra relationem 
one would be venturing into the impenetrable and inadequate 
sphere of a ‘God in himself? and thus of deus absconditus (hidden 
God). The object of a knowledge of God can always only be 
the ‘Immanuel’, the God revealing himself in a historical 
context with me. To know God means nothing less than to 
know his history with us, means to know God in his ‘for me’ 
(pro me)—to vary slightly a famous saying my Melanchthon. 

But the opposite is also valid. There is no theological state- 
ment about man which would not take into consideration his 
relation to God. If one were still to hazard such a statement 
extra relationem one would either discover only physical or psychic 
functions together with their organic vehicles, or one would 
have to proceed to metaphysical formulations and interpreta- 
tions. In any case one would miss the point of human existence 
were one to separate man from that relationship. 

To this (and here is a further reminder of an earlier idea) 
is also connected the fact that I can only believe in man because 
God is also, as the one determining his being, an object of belief 
for me. The infinite worth of man, and so his inviolability are 
not to be ascertained empirically. 

Only utility is open in its brutal or sublime varieties to 
empiricism as an approach to man. Therefore it is also possible 
that, like Nietzche, I come to the conclusion that man is 
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vermin on the earth’s crust. Naturally. I can also arrive at 
rather more lofty diagnoses. What is characteristic of man 
would, however, be out of their reach. 

If one takes seriously this nature of man whereby he may be 
defined solely through God, then the self indicated in autonomy 
gains a definite quality: man comes to him‘self’ only as he 
comes to God. Apart from this he lacks his individuality. 

This becomes clear in the parable of the prodigal son (Luke 
xv. 11-24). When this son has his inheritance paid out from his 
father, in order to go abroad, basically he is seeking his in- 
dividuality. He is afraid that he simply could not find it in his 
father’s house. For at home he is under acommanding authority, 
in a definite system of values represented by his parents, and 
in a tradition which also establishes what one does and what 
one does not do. All these appear to be heteronomous influences 
which turn the son into an object to be led by the nose, but do 
not grant him freedom to make his own decision and therefore 
do not give him an ‘autonomous’ subjective role. Only abroad 
can he be one deciding for himself. To this extent he is seeking 
himself. It becomes clear, however, that he does not find him- 
self. For as he breaks loose from the ‘higher’ authority of the 
father he comes under the dictatorship of the ‘inferior’-—into 
the sphere which includes instinct, ambition, fear, and home- 
sickness. When he finally ends at the swine trough, he knows 
that freedom is not the opposite of bondage, but only a form of 
bondage. With the father, i.e. when bound to the father, he is 
free, he is a child in the house; outside, beyond this bond 
(extra relationem) he is a slave to the inferior. Therefore he finds 
his individuality with the father while he loses it outside. For 
his individuality is not, as he probably imagined, an entelechy 
resting in itself, but his individuality is the child’s existence. 
This existence does not become free by the fact that it breaks 
free from childhood (for the alternative to childhood is slavery), 
but by the fact that it leads to an adult childhood (cf. Gal. rv. 
17). Thus the assurance of freedom which is given us with the 
phrase ‘all things are yours’ is coupled with the other assertion 
‘But ye are Christ’s’ (I Cor. mr. 21, 23).! 


* We cannot here go into the question of what consequences arise from 
this for a theological interpretation of Kant. For this see Theol. Ethik, Vol. I, 
paras. 1441ff. and 1643ff. 
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; ‘Thus it becomes clear that theonomy and autonomy are not 
in opposition on this level, and indeed for this reason, that God 
is not a heteros nomos (external law) for man. For as man is with 
God, so he 7s actually also with himself; as he is not with him, 
he loses his individuality. Of course this must be stated with 
still more differentiation. For there is certainly the possibility 
that God is a heteros nomos for man. This is the case then if I am 
not ‘in the truth’ (John xvm. 37) and therefore do not exist in 
the community into which he has called me. I am in this case 
certainly still related to God, but so to speak in a negative way. 
But then he represents for me resistance, enmity, and question- 
ing. 

The doctrine of law calls attention to this situation, in the 
framework of which Luther has said that I can respond only 
reluctantly to the God who confronts me in law, with slavish 
obedience or with hatred of God. I stand then as it were not on 
the side of divine law but I face it as an opponent—in any case 
as an opponent on one particular I-level (Rom. vn. 22ff.). Thus 
far God’s law faces me, if it is the exclusive signature of my 
relation to God, as heteros nomos. For on the human side the slave 
corresponds to the law, and in any and every imaginable 
variant, from the man who through fear is reluctantly obedient, 
through the consistent saboteur, right up to the runaway who 
suppresses the image of a dangerous God and replaces it with 
mystic or idealistic visions. 

Thus one may say that for me God in fact is fundamentally 
heteronomous, that is, in what is fundamental in me (i.e. in my 
quality as a natural man). To this extent the objection from 
which we started is right, but in a different way from how it 
could probably interpret itself. Redemption, however, consists 
precisely in the fact that I not only learn to understand my self 
anew, but also above all that I receive a new self, that in fact 
my ‘old man’ ceases and I become a ‘new creature’. To this 
new ego attaches necessarily a corresponding autonomy. For as 
I am called to existence in the truth I wish it. I will what I now 
am. God’s call is then no longer that of an alien against which 
I would have to defend myself in my autonomy, but it is the 
other way round. God calls me as a father, with whom I find 
my reality as a child and with whom therefore I first find my 
autonomy. What formerly appeared to me as autonomy now 
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becomes visible to me as a very refined form of self-estrange- 
ment—as a way in which I avoided the ultimate questioning.! 

Only from this point does it become clear why ‘love’ in 
Paul is indicated as ‘the fulfilment of the law’ (Rom. xm. 10). 
To love God means in fact to wish for the same as God wishes, 
and thus to be united with his will. For this will has touched 
me as the will of him who loves me and who reveals himself to 
me in the father-child relationship. The commandment “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy soul’and with all thy 
might’ no longer affects me as an external law. For it lacks the 
characteristic identification-mark of the external law, of pro- 
ducing opposition and dividing the ego against itself. This 
commandment for him to whom God has revealed himself as 
the loving one is nothing more than the calling forth of a new 
spontaneity of his whole ego. In the act of reciprocating that 
love he is wholly participant. Into this spontaneity his will is 
also taken—precisely because love is a movement of the whole 
person. For whoever really loves even on the level of man to 
man has not chosen love from several possibilities, to desire it 
as this one possibility and intentionally to suppress the other 
possibilities pressing on him. But love has fallen ‘arbitrarily’ to 
his lot, and his will appears within it. Will has therefore itself 
become an element or better still a carrier of love. 

For this reason Jesus is able to make use of the remarkable 
expression, that the command to love one’s neighbour is ‘like’ 
the command to love God (Matt. xxi. 39). This can only be 
meant in the sense that God and the neighbour do not convey 
any different truths in relation to love. Indeed God makes the 
neighbour into what he means to me because he has ‘purchased 
him dearly’ and has taken him into the same history of his love 
as he has me. So the act of love is not divisible: it is neither to 
be divided with regard to its substance between God and 
neighbour (Jas. 1. 14ff.; I John rv. 19-21); nor is it divisible 
with regard to its fulfilment in the sense that one half of the ego 
dwelt within it, while the other stood outside it. This double 
indivisibility is only conceivable if God ‘extracts’ love from me, 
and if he, by the fact that he calls me into his community, 
creates a new self, a new creature. 

While this happens to me I cannot say in the strict sense that 

' Theol. Ethik, Vol. I, paras. 1619ff. 
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I have become ‘another’, but I must recognize that I have now 
found my way through for the first time to myself, to my proper 
self, and in the eyes of God have become congruent with my 
‘plan’. As I thus become theonomous (not as one antagonistic 
under the law, but as one in conformity with God under the 
Gospel) I gain autonomy in the proper sense. 

In this the contradiction originally accepted between the 
ethical idea of autonomy and the idea of a theological heter- 
onomy disintegrates. Of course what we said at the beginning of 
this section still holds good: that we cannot go back behind the 
autonomy of moral consciousness once it has been discovered. 
It is and remains impossible for us to designate a slavish obedi- 
ence to God’s commandments as an ‘ethical’ attitude of the ego. 
Indeed, we can go even further, and say with Kant that the 
claim of alleged commandments, even when they maintain 
their venerable derivation from Sinai, can only be accepted for 
the sake of the worth of the moral person if they should have 
passed through the censorship of the ethical consciousness and 
have gained approval, if therefore they have become clear to 
the ethical consciousness only as an objectivization of the 
imperative sounding in that consciousness itself. The one 
difference from Kant, though it is a fundamental one, is simply 
that the Christian is concerned with the ethical consciousness 
of a new I, in other words with the I of adult childhood. On this 
changed level all formal structural features remain exactly the 
same. Indeed the discovery of these structural features through 
Kant and the widely varying definitions of them since Kant 
(e.g. in existentialist philosophy) can be extremely helpful 
to the ethical theologian. For it is instrumental in clarifying 
from the philosophical point of view the difference between 
slavish obedience (obedientia servilis) and childlike love (dilectio 
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This observation is of the utmost significance. For it teaches us 

that it would be completely false to view secularism only nega- 

tively from the theological point of view. It is much more, 

theologically speaking, a gigantic experiment in which certain 

structures of human existence and also the contents of Christian 

doctrinal tradition take on a new light, illuminating knowledge. 
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Thus we saw above how by the debate with contemporary ideas 
of autonomy, the doctrine of law and gospel, justice and grace, 
obedience and love allows elements of meaning to emerge 
which were certainly present in principle before (e.g. in Luther) 
but which undergo a development and a distinctness of con- 
tours which they would scarcely have been granted without 
this experiment. 

We can observe the same productive event in modern 
historical-critical Biblical scholarship. To the extent by which 
it destroys a certain naive, legalistic bibliolatry, it is helpful in 
opening up a more practical relationship to the biblical 
message, especially by the fact that it emphasizes and develops 
certain aspects of understanding which were also there before: 
it makes the ‘humanity’ of the divine word less easily ignored 
than before; it points out, as it were with raised voice, its form 
as a servant and in this trains the incarnation of the word to 
make the entry of the word into history the conditio sine qua non 
of all biblical interpretation. And finally it shows, as it analyses 
sources and uncovers literary origins, that the tension between 
the unison of the witness and the polyphony of the witnesses is 
not to be understood only negatively as a hardship which must 
be endured but also positively, that by this means the message 
is divested of all static inflexibility, and flashes out in an un- 
precedented fullness of nuances and of widely differentiated 
means of expression. Thus the kingdom of God appears to 
place originally secular intentions in its service and to let per- 
ceptions of a completely different derivation become the pro- 
perty of those who strive to reach it (cf. Matt. vi. 33). 

In any case theology in general and also Christian ethics in 
general would be ill advised to see in secularism only the anti- 
Christian motivation and that of negative controversy. As 
certainly as the Christian message is called into the saeculum and 
its ideologies, the saeculum also has something to say to its mes- 
sengers. What it has to say may well be a protest (and in Kant’s 
ideas on autonomy this aspect of the protest or at least of the 
corrective and of the reservation cannot be ignored). But who- 
ever hears this protest correctly learns to understand himself 
and his own ways better and is enabled to repeat the call he 
gives with new power. Thus it will not escape the attentive 
reader of this source-book, how far modern times have con- 
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tributed not to ‘changing’ the Christian message, but to 
‘bringing it to itself’ and so empowering its messengers to 
enter on a dialogue with their contemporaries. For theology’s 
entire responsibility is to its own age. 
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ETHICS AS A SUBJECT 


What is the subject-matter of protestant ethics? Five representa- 
tives of contemporary theology attempt to give an answer to 
this. The American, RemvHoLp Niesuur, answers by looking at 
present-day ethical thinking on the background of the history 
of ideas, which is marked on the one hand by naturalism 
and liberalism, and on the other by a spiritualizing and tran- 
scendentalizing on the part of the Christian. A glance at the 
historical fate of the Hebraic faith and the victory over the 
crisis that threatened Christianity because of the fall of the 
ancient world show that there is a transcendent strength in faith 
which is neither wholly other-worldly nor wholly this-worldly, 
and which can therefore be relevant for every historical situa- 
tion. It is the prophetic element in the Christian faith which 
Niebuhr places over against pure worldliness and sacramental- 
ism, and from which he hopes for a recovery of culture. 

Emit BRUNNER sees the common denominator of all non- 
Christian ethics, whether it be that of enjoyment of life (Eude- 
monism) or of consciousness of duty (Kant) in the fact that in 
them we are concerned with man’s self-interest. The biblical 
judgement of human action is separated from every other by 
the fact that it takes into consideration not only this behaviour 
as such but also its connexion with human existence. In this it 
becomes clear that in everything we are concerned with man’s 
self-assurance. But this gives the biblical ethic its special 
emphasis: it is not primarily a battle against lawlessness, but 
against legalism. ‘Thus the Christian ethic stands in the closest 
relationship to the central statements of the Bible, as they are 
gathered together in the doctrine of the sinner’s justification by 
faith. BRUNNER understands the theme of ethics entirely in the 
reformed sense as a statement of man’s existence before God 
and as the human answer to God’s turning towards man. 

Similarly BONHOEFFER proceeds from justification, in other 
words from God’s judgement on man as it was spoken in Jesus 
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Christ. As man loses his life for Christ so he finds it in God. 
Christian life is Christ’s life. To this last, however, the other, 
that is workaday life, is not so insuperably opposed as to imply 
that all order in the world should shatter at Christ’s word. 
Christian life is neither a matter of idealistic radicalism, nor of 
compromise. In Jesus Christ is resolved the contradiction 
between these two types of life, because in him God enters into 
created reality. Christian life means to be man in the strength 
of the incarnation, to participate in the encounter of Christ and 
the world. 

THIELICKE too sees the question of behaviour anchored in the 
question of existence. To be a Christian is to be called forth out 
of the old aeon and thus completely to re-align one’s existence. 
The ethical problem becomes evident however in the realiza- 
tion that as well as discontinuity there is a continuity with the 
old aeon, a mysterious union of the old and the new man, in the 
sense of Luther’s saying about the sinner who is at the same 
time righteous—a sinner in reality, righteous in hope (s¢mul 
Justus et peccator). The problem of ethics therefore is neither a 
question of a hierarchy of values (Catholic ethic of values) nor 
one of attitude (Kant), but is the state of being oppressed by 
the running out of the old aeon and the approach of the new. 

In contrast to the theologians deriving from the Lutheran 
tradition (BONHOEFFER and THIELICKE) who understand the 
ethical problem in terms of existence in both aeons, i.e. the 
reality of Christ and the reality of the world, Kary Bartu 
begins with divine freedom as the basis from which human 
freedom is made possible. This is not given to man as a natural 
component of his being, but as a gift of God and an occasion 
for gratitude. This freedom is neither arbitrary power nor 
individualism, neither freedom from restrictions of any kind, 
nor otherwise negatively definable, but it is freedom for God 
and one’s fellow man; it is joyfulness and the fulfilment of 
divine election. Ethics are the ethics of free grace. 


AN INTERPRETATION 
OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


R. NIEBUHR 


it is tempted to destroy religious tension by losing the tran- 

scendent in the historical process and not, as in Eastern 
religion, by making the transcendent irrelevant to the historical 
process. Modern naturalism, whether liberal or radical, is a 
secularized version of the naturalistic element in historic 
Hebrew-Christian mythology. It is important to recognize that 
God of Hebrew and Christian faith is the creator of the world, 
as well as its judge, and that according to this faith the ultimate 
meaning of life is both revealed in and corrupted by the 
temporal process. While the temper of the Western World tends 
to dissolve the paradoxical dialect of this faith in the direction 
of a naturalism which dissipates the element of perpetual 
transcendence, it is important to remember that the spiritual 
and moral loss is just as great of reaction to naturalism drives 
Christianity into an other-worldly dualism in which the tran- 
scendent ceases to have relevance to the historical and temporal 
process. 

If we are to mark out the true dimensions of an independent 
Christian ethic, we must, therefore, be as careful to disassociate 
it from idealistic dualisms as from naturalistic monisms. The 
determining characteristic of all dualistic religion is that in its 
effort to escape the relativity of the temporal and material it 
finds escape in some rational or eternal absolute, in a realm of 
the supernatural which ceases to be the ground of the natural, 
but is only the ultimate abyss of the natural where all distinc- 
tions vanish and all dynamic processes cease. 

The prophetic movement in Hebraic religion offers an inter- 
esting confirmation of the thesis that a genuine faith in trans- 
cendence is the power which lifts religion above its culture and 
emancipates it from sharing the fate of dying cultures. The 
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prophets saved Hebraic religion from extinction when the 
Babylonian exile ended the Hebraic culture-region with its 
centre in the worship of the Temple. They not only saved the 
life of the religion, but raised it to a new purity by their inter- 
pretation of the meaning of catastrophe, the redemptive power 
of vicarious suffering, and the possibility of a redemption which 
would include more than the fortunes of Israel. In somewhat 
the same fashion Augustine’s faith disassociated Christianity 
from a dying Roman world, though the Greek other-worldly 
elements in Augustine’s faith created the basis for a sacramental 
rather than prophetic religion of transcendence. Catholic ortho- 
doxy survived the Graeco-Roman culture in the matrix of 
which it was formed, but in it Isaiah’s hope for redemption at 
the end of history was replaced by a reference toward a realm 
of transcendence above history, between which and the world 
of nature-history a sacramental institution mediated. Thus 
Catholic orthodoxy robbed prophetic religion of its interest in 
future history and destroyed the sense of the dynamic character 
of mundane existence. 

A vital prophetic Christianity is consequently forced not 
only to maintain its independence against naturalism and other- 
worldliness, but to preserve its purity against sacramental vitia- 
tions of its own basic prophetic mythology. The inclination of 
Christianity to deviate from prophetic religion in terms of 
sacramental complacency on the one hand and mystic other- 
worldliness on the other is partly derived from the Greek influ- 
ence upon its thoughts and is partly the consequence of its own 
commendable sharpening of the religious tension in the pro- 
phetic religion. The religion of Jesus is prophetic in which the 
moral ideal of love and vicarious sufferage, elaborated by the 
second Isaiah, achieves such a purity that the possibility of its 
realization in history becomes remote. His Kingdom of God is 
always a possibility in history, because its heights of pure love 
are organically related to the experience of love in all human 
life, but it is also an impossibility in history and always beyond 
every historical achievement. Men living in nature and in the 
body will never be capable of the sublimation of egoism and the 
attainment of the sacrificial passion, the complete disinterested- 
ness which the ethic of Jesus demands. The social justice which 
Amos demanded represented a possible ideal for society. Jesus’ 
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conception of pure love is related to the idea of justice as the 
holiness of God is related to the goodness of men. It transcends 
the possible and historical. Perhaps this is the reason why the 
eschatology of later prophecy had ceased to be as ambigu- 
ously this-worldly as was that of early prophecy. Certainly 
the eschatology of Jesus, though this-worldly in framework, 
went beyond the possibilities of natural existence (‘In the 
Kingdom of God there will be neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage’). It might not be unfair to suggest, therefore, that in 
Christianity the tension between the possibilities of nature and 
the religio-moral ideal is heightened to a degree which imperils 
the sober this-worldliness of Hebrew religion. Perhaps the influ- 
ence of Greek mystery religions upon Christian thought was 
only a final weight in the balance on the side of dualism, rather 
than its chief source. This final weight was exerted as early as 
the thought of Paul (‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the King- 
dom of God, neither can corruption inherit incorruption’) and 
continues to increase in the theological elaboration of Christian 
faith by the early Fathers. The mythical basis of Christian 
thought prevented it from ever falling into the worst vices of 
rationalistic dualism, witness the victorious conflict of Christian 
orthodoxy against Manichaeism and Gnosticism. But it was 
natural that the highly refined prophetic tensions of the original 
gospel should become relaxed under the pressure of the years 
and the effect of rough history upon its delicate resiliency. The 
consequence of this relaxation is seen in the sacramentalism of 
Christian orthodoxy in which the natural world (including, 
unfortunately, the social orders of human history) is celebrated 
as the handiwork of God; and every natural fact is rightly seen 
as an image of the transcendent, but wrongly covered so com- 
pletely with the aura of sanctity as to obscure its imperfections. 
This sacramentalism is a constitutional disease of mythical 
religion. The pessimism, ascetisicm, and mystical absorption 
which have occasionally seeped into Christian thought and life 
are not native to it, but derive from rationalistic and mystical 
religions. Naturalism is another aberration native rather than 
foreign to the Christian-Hebrew mythos. It maintains the 
Hebraic idea of the dynamic character of history, but empties 
its world of references to the transcendent source of life and 
meaning, thus arriving at its self-contained and self-sufficient 
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history. If sacramentalism destroys the horizontal tension be- 
tween present and future, naturalism vitiates the vertical ten- 
sion between concrete fact and transcendent sources. 

A vital Christian faith and life is thus under the necessity of 
perennially preserving its health against the peril of diseases 
and corruptions arising out of its own life; and of protecting 
itself against errors to which non-mythical religions tempt it. 
Most of its own weaknesses arise when the mythical paradoxes 
of its faith are resolved; most of the perils come from the out- 
side from the pessimism and dualism of mystical and rational 
religion. Only a vital Christian faith, renewing its youth in its 
prophetic origin, is capable of dealing with the moral and social 
problems of our age; only such a faith can affirm the significance 
of temporal and mundane existence without capitulating unduly 
to the relatives of the temporal process. Such a faith alone can 
point to a source of meaning which transcends all the little 
universes of value and meaning which ‘have their day and 
cease to be’ and yet not seek refuge in an eternal world where 
all history ceases to be significant. Only such a faith can outlast 
the death of old cultures and the birth of new civilizations, and 
yet deal in terms of moral responsibility with the world in 
which cultures and civilizations engage in struggles of death 


and life. 


JUSTIFICATION BY GRACE ALONE AS 
THE REMOVAL OF THE CONTRADICTION 
AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE GOOD 


E. BRUNNER 


or rational grounds—is either eudaemonistic or legalistic. 
This double possibility is already latent in the twofold 
meaning of the Idea of the Good itself. We speak of ‘well-being’ 
and ‘of being good’. In the one instance the dominant idea is 
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that of happiness, the summum bonum, in the other it is that of 
duty and the good will which is determined by duty. In the 
first instance ‘to live the right life’ means to live in such a way 
that ultimately things will go well, or that one receives good 
things, or has a share in the summum bonum; the Good is the goal, 
the moral will is the way to this goal, which for that very reason 
lies beyond itself. In the second instance the Good is inseparable 
from the will—as Kant puts it: there is, in fact, nothing which 
can be called good save ‘a good will’. But this will is severed 
from life and from ‘well-being’ and therefore remains close to 
life but it simply becomes worldly prudence. The ethic of duty, 
on the other hand, is able to draw a clear distinction between 
the moral will as obedience and the desires of mere worldly 
prudence, but the will becomes encased in the lifeless rigidity 
of legalism. 

And yet, although these two ethical tendencies are poles 
apart from each other, at the decisive point—in spite of every- 
thing—they are one. In both instances man is the sole point of 
reference whether he is concerned with ‘well-being’ or with 
‘being good’. Every form of natural ethics is anthropocentric— 
man desires the summum bonum because it is ‘good’ for him. And 
because in action controlled by the principle of duty man 
realizes himself, his dignity, the dignity of his nature, he lives 
the good life. Everything revolves round his personal happiness 
and moral perfection, that is, round himself. Even where the 
summum bonum is regarded as Divine favour and Divine life, and 
even where duty is regarded as the Divine command, it is man’s 
self-interest which moves his will. Whether he be the Stoic who 
does the Good because only thus can he respect himself, because 
in so doing, and only so, does he realize his Divine dignity, or 
whether he is the Pharisee who fulfils the Law of God because 
in so doing he earns heaven—in either case the whole emphasis 
is placed upon what fe does and is, and upon that which he 
desires, and regards as of value to himself. 

Even the ethic which takes duty very seriously is an ethic of 
self-righteousness, and thus—ultimately—(that is, in spite of its 
previous opposition to eudaemonism)—it is dominated by a 
refined species of eudaemonism. The moralist who lives by duty 
also seeks himself, his moral satisfaction, his own moral dignity. 
This is the reward which he desires to gain as a compensation 
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for his severity towards himself: that men will not deny him the 
reputation of being a just and upright man. But even the 
hedonist, even the utilitarian moralist, in so far as he formu- 
lates an ethic at all, is legalistic. His maxims of utility are uni- 
versal, he, too, knows a way which man must follow, if he is to 
be happy. He, too, knows that he is justified by his actions and 
rendered secure by his general principle. 

But the two tendencies converge also at another point. The 
hedonist and the rigid moralist both believe in the realization of 
the good by man. The goal (of ‘well-being’ or ‘being good’) may 
be far ahead in the dim distance, but no doubt exists that with 
every step along the prescribed path we are approaching a little 
nearer to the goal. Ut desint virtutes tamen est laudanda voluntas. The 
good man forges his own happiness for himself, for he himself is 
the creator of his moral perfection, even when the happiness or 
the perfection is still beyond this mortal existence. 

Thus natural ethics is dominated by the principle of self- 
seeking and self-reference. Perhaps we may put it thus: natural 
morality can be distinguished from rational ethics by the fact that 
it is more naive and therefore less self-conscious. To the same 
extent, however, it is also more casual and uncertain. A man 
may indeed achieve many a ‘selfless’ action, almost uncon- 
sciously, so that his left hand does not know what his right hand 
is doing. Then suddenly he will act—just as naively and self- 
interestedly—without the left hand knowing what the right 
hand is doing. And when, as everyone does in some way 
or another, the sum-total of the whole life is reckoned up, it 
will become evident that—and indeed what else can he do?— 
he will still try to tip the balance in the positive direction. 
Even he—who is so ‘naive’—feels in the last resort secure 
in himself. Natural ethics in every form means achieving self- 
security. 

2. The meaning of these observations only becomes intelli- 
gible when we contrast them with that which the Christian 
message proclaims about the final balance of every human life. 
‘All have sinned.’! The final result of every life is this: a terri- 
fying adverse balance, a ‘debt’ which cannot be paid. And this 
result, which is so different from that of all other estimates of 
life, is reached because here the standard is different. ‘.. , and 
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they have fallen short of the glory of God’.! Because the Divine 
Will is treated seriously, man has no longer anything positive 
left to offer with which he might enter God’s presence. In the 
presence of the Holy God all he has falls away from him: ‘If 
Thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand?’ (Ps. cxxx. 3). The basis of this judgement, however, is 
no other than that which is the result of the examination 
of natural morality and ethics, namely, that in it man seeks 
himself, that he expects the Good as the result of his own 
efforts, that he is sure that his life is secure and justified. This is 
the root of that which the Bible calls ‘sin’. 

The difference between the natural and the Scriptural esti- 
mate of man comes out most clearly not in view of human 
action but in view of human existence, that is, in view of the 
inward disposition. The natural ethic says: though I may some- 
times fail in my external behaviour, my inmost will is good. 
The Gospel says: though outwardly you may even do some 
good, yet your inmost heart is sinful. It is not merely that man 
sins, he is not even merely ‘sinful’, but he is a sinner. It is not 
merely the acts which are sinful but the person, the doer. It is 
characteristic of natural morality and ethics that it seeks ex- 
clusively to answer the question ‘What ought I to do?’ It deals 
only with conduct, not with the person who acts. Hence the 
illusion arises that the individual is able to move step by step 
towards perfection. But this illusion vanishes when it is realized 
that the moral failure resides not so much in the sphere of 
conduct as in the sphere of personality; here the conviction 
dawns on the mind that whatever one does is tainted by evil, 
because evil is entrenched in the very heart of the personality. 
No moral effort can extricate one from this situation. 

Further, it is this very moral effort itself, or rather the as- 
sumption which is bound up with it, that the Good can be 
attained along this path, which is evil. For this is the evidence of 
self-confidence, self-security, self-reference, belief in the power 
to redress the situation for and by oneself. Therefore evil does not 
come out most clearly, in its most obvious form, where natural 
morality looks for it, namely, in vice, in moral reprobation 
which everyone can recognize as such, but it appears in the 
self-righteousness of the legalist, whether the latter be a Pharisee, 
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who regards himself as justified in the sight of God, or a Stoic, 
who suns himself in his own Divine goodness, or the mystical 
saint, who thinks that he has traversed all the stages of sancti- 
fication to the ends. These all walk in the way of the just, 
thinking that this path will lead them to the goal. They are all 
living under the illusion that the Good is that which they are 
able to realise. None of them know that God alone is good. 

This self-confident march along a self-chosen path of right- 
eousness is what Paul describes as the ‘righteousness of works’ or 
the ‘righteousness of the Law’. It is impossible from the ‘ethical’ 
point of view to discover that it is this which constitutes sin. 
Indeed, we may go further and say that in the last resort it is 
precisely morality which is evil; as I have already said: legal- 
ism is always the worst kind of corruption; or, in other words, 
the worst state of man 1s that in which he has complete confidence in 
himself. For this state of mind constitutes the source of all 
falsity, for it is the denial of the fact that Good is always the 
Gift of God, the denial of the fact that man possesses his true 
self not in himself, but in God, that he cannot live on his own 
resources, but only on those which God inspires. This fact of 
evil, therefore, can only be perceived where this ‘Good’ is 
known, that is, in faith. From the ethical point of view there- 
fore it is impossible to understand the Scriptural judgement on 
self-righteousness, the severity of the fight against Pharisaism. 
In this fact the blindness of the moral consciousness, the evil 
which resides in ‘being good’ on ethical lines, becomes evident. 

3. Therefore the chief emphasis of the Scriptural ethic must 
lie not in the victory over lawlessness, but in the fight against 
legalism. This is why the Law has such a remarkable twofold 
position in the New Testament. The charge brought by Paul 
against righteousness by works is not—as an interpretation of 
Paul’s teaching which is manifestly blind to the real state of 
affairs asserts—a by-product of his thought, applicable only to 
his own day and circumstances; no, it is concerned with the 
centre, indeed with the sole content of the message of the Bible, 
namely this: that God alone is good, that that alone is good 
which God does. Or, to put it the other way round: that man 
lives and moves and has his being in God alone, that his life is 
anchored in God and not in himself, that only by the action of 
God is he ‘justified’. It is either this—or legalism. 
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The law, therefore, in so far as it is understood from the 
ethical point of view, is ‘the sting of death’! and this means, 
not merely what sin reveals but also what it ‘awakens’.? From 
the ethical point of view it is the energy, the principle of sin. 
For this it is which corresponds to the false autonomy of man. 
Wherever man thinks in a legalistic manner, he must see the 
Good in himself and expect it from himself; God commands 
certainly, but it is the part of man to obey. God and man con- 
front each other on the same footing. 

The life between God and man is a life with shared parts; 
man is the equal partner of God, who can treat with Him on a 
footing of equality. The original source of all sin is the false 
independence of man over against God, the arrogance of his so- 
called ‘equality’, the falsity, the ingratitude and the pride of 
one who has forgotten that his life and all good depends abso- 
lutely on God, and can indeed only thus depend. Only now do 
we fully understand that which has already been said, namely: 
that the legalistic view of the Good, in its very seriousness, con- 
stitutes the point at which man is furthest away from God. 
Whatever else we call ‘evil’ is simply the ‘manifestation’ of this 
central fact of evil: the evil of alienation from God here appears 
in an external form. The results of this inmost corruption, of 
legalism, may be summed up under the conception of the 
‘curse of the Law’. 

4. The first direct result of the his primal sin, of the emanci- 
pation from God is legalism, is the alteration of the attitude 
towards God in man’s actual position. The man who has thus 
severed his connexion with God is henceforth not merely 
remote from God, he is separated from Him. This is not his rela- 
tion to God: he is guilty, and therefore in a state of condemna- 
tion. It is, of course, true that man is able to some extent to 
deceive himself about this state of affairs. He feels so sure of 
himself in his self-righteousness, but this sense of security is only 
possible by weakening the Law. The Law is toned down mainly 
by being broken up into so many various ‘laws’, it is adapted 
in such a way that man can fulfil it. It becomes a matter of 
commonplace or conventional morality and now decent people 
can face the Law with equanimity. Others try to find a still 
easier path by setting aside altogether the opposition between 
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what is and what ought to be. But all these attempts are only 
partially successful. There is a court of judgement within man 
which does not consent to this self-deception, just because it is 
aloof from human self-activity, because it is not involved 
(entangled in) its active sin: the evil conscience, this so entirely 
alien power in man, over which all his ideology has no power. 

The curse of the Law further manifests in the tragedy of the 
Wandering Jew, which is the tragedy of every human being: 
in the restlessness of his existence. God challenges him in his 
‘independence’: ‘Now then, if you think you can do the good 
by your own efforts, well, do it!’ And so man starts out on the 
path towards the goal; but behold! the goal seems infinitely 
distant. All those attempts to silence the voice of conscience by 
which man tries to excuse himself for being so far from the goal, 
are not capable of calming the soul. Resignation itself weighs on 
the soul like a ton, and dissatisfaction drives it to ever new 
attempts, whips it up to new efforts, drives man forward fever- 
ishly into new tasks, and finally causes the heart to petrify in 
that rigidity which is so characteristic of all legal existence, and 
at the same time makes man outwardly so hard. 

The legalistic type of person finds it impossible to come into 
real human, personal contact with his fellow man. Between 
him and his neighbour there stands something impersonal, the 
‘idea’, the ‘Law’, a programme, something abstract which 
hinders him from seeing the other person as he really is, which 
prevents him from hearing the real claim which his neighbour 
makes on him. To the legalistic person, the person who acts 
according to principle only, the other man is only a ‘case’, just 
as for the judge (in a court of law) the accused is simply a 
particular ‘criminal case’. He deals with him according to some 
abstract ruling, not according to himself, not according to his 
unique being which can never be repeated, not as a person to 
be met ‘here and now’. Even in his service to others the legal- 
istic man remains shut up within himself; enclosed within his 
own ideas, he does not go out to meet other people half way. 

The other man only occupies a certain ‘place’ in his system; 
hence, even where he is dealing with others, in the last resort, 
he is only dealing with himself. Correspondingly also the motive 
of his action, in spite of all its apparent selflessness, is self- 
regarding, namely, self-respect. ‘I owe it to myself, I could not 
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forgive myself if I were to act otherwise.’ And if such a person 
acts wrongly from the ethical point of view, he is not so much 
conscious of having injured his neighbour—that he himself 
remains in his neighbour’s debt—as of having sinned against 
himself. This is the curse of ‘Law’ under which above all the 
other stands. 

5. But even now we have not reached the ultimate thing 
which has to be said about the ‘curse of the Law’. Legalism is 
un-freedom, and this, not merely in the sense in which everyone 
is conscious of this in the representatives of a typically legalistic 
righteousness—as flexibility, feverish intensity, devotion to 
abstract principles, but in a far deeper sense. The Good that 
one does simply from a sense of duty is never the Good. Duty and 
genuine goodness are mutually exclusive. Obedience due to a 
sense of unwilling constraint is bondage, and indeed the bond- 
age of sin. If I feel I ought to do right, it is a sign that I cannot do 
it. If I could really do it, there would be no question of ‘ought’ 
about it at all. The sense of ‘ought’ shows me the Good at an 
infinite, impassable distance from my will. Willing obedience is 
never the fruit of a sense of ‘ought’ but only of love. This is the 
paradox: that the sense of ‘ought’, through which alone I learn 
at all what freedom is, announces to me that I am in bondage to 
sin. To feel one ‘ought’ and one’s capacity to do what one 
‘ought’ is just as much materialiter the same thing as the sense 
of ‘ought’ and freedom are formaliter the same thing. The law 
makes known to me that my original union with God—which 
should be the presupposition of the Good—has been destroyed. 
Hence antinomian Vitalism, the theory of self-expression, the 
romantic doctrine of immediacy is true, at least in so far as it 
expresses the longing for the Origin, however false it may be as 
an ethic. 

The basis of legalism therefore lies in the fact that man has 
fallen away from union with God. The law is due to sin, al- 
though it is true, on the other hand, that it is the Law of God. 
The law is the will of God, in the only form in which sinful man 
is able to perceive it. The fact that man has asserted his inde- 
pendence of God means that no other relation to God than a 
legal one is left open to him. On the other hand, legalism is 
truly evil because it is the denial of the primal truth, that the 
Good is that which God gives and nothing else at all. Auto- 
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nomy, the self’s sense of absolute independence, and legalism 
are, ultimately, the same thing. Hence the Good can only be 
restored by the removal of the ‘curse of law’. 

6. This takes place, first of all, in the fact that evil is seen in 
its true colours. It is part of human sin that it hinders man from 
seeing sin. If man could see evil as it is, he would not be really 
evil. It is true, of course, that everyone knows something of evil, 
and the deeper and more serious a person is, the more he knows 
about it. But he always sees less than the whole truth. His per- 
ception is limited to the normal sphere—and is thus not 
serious. We only see the curse of the law and legalism as actual 
sin at the point beyond the Law where the new possibility of 
life, where xwpis Tob vouov God’s righteousness becomes mani- 
fest. Sin is only seen for what it is, in its true colours, where God 
gives Himself personally, not in terms of thought or law, when 
God comes near, because man cannot approach Him, for all his 
efforts, where life, the Good, righteousness, are granted as a 
Divine gift. It is the Cross of Jesus Christ alone which awakens 
us from the dream that we can achieve our own goodness by 
ourselves, since there it becomes evident to us what we ‘can’ do 
by means of our own ‘righteousness’. For the execution of the 
Son of God is the work of the highest form of religious and 
ethical righteousness that the Jews, and it was ordered expressly 
for ‘blasphemy’. In this event man stands revealed. The Cross 
of Jesus Christ unveils the curse of legalism. 

The Cross, however, unveils the curse of the Law in such a 
way that at the same time it removes it. It shows up the dis- 
tortion of life, by the restoration of the true relationship with 
God, in the fact that God there reveals Himself as the One who 
gives life, and the Good, ‘apart from the works of the Law’, 
without human merit and human effort, ‘through grace alone’. 
When the origin once more becomes visible, it is also possible to 
see the Fall. In the incomprehensible fact of God’s coming to 
us—in the fact that this had to happen if God were to come 
near to us once more, by the ‘cost’ (Luther) of the Divine 
Forgiveness, by the ‘expense’ which is necessary to re-unite God 
and man, the depth of human guilt and error may be measured. 
At the Cross alone can we understand Quanti ponderts sit peccatum. 

God addresses the unrighteous as though they were righteous 
—not because they will be righteous one day, but because they 
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are ‘right’ in His sight, because He wills it so. The Law is ‘taken 
out of the way’.! Without any complementary human effort 
man receives, purely as a gift, that justification which he seeks 
in vain to attain for himself. The meaning of the whole doctrine 
of justification by faith—indeed, the meaning of the whole 
message of the Bible—is this: that is not man’s efforts by way 
of the Law—and the human way is always the way of the Law 
—hbut that God by the way of grace gives the true relation to 
God and therefore the true existence. For in its actual specific 
message the Bible does not deal with the God who demands and 
the man who acts, like every other sacred book; but it speaks 
of the God who acts and man who receives the Divine gift. 

7. This is the great inversion of existence. Previously, life 
even at its best, is always a life directed towards God; now, 
henceforth life is lived from God as its centre. In this new possi- 
bility of life the old life is seen to be perverted, and it becomes 
manifest that the attempt to attain God by our own efforts 
rather than to base all our life on God, legalism, is the root of 
sin. Here, therefore, the contradiction of human existence 
becomes evident: that man is indeed, in actual fact, as a crea- 
ture, absolutely dependent on God as his origin, while in his 
morality and his religion his desire is to reach God by his own 
efforts. All the contradictions of natural morality and ethics 
which have already been mentioned arise out of this contra- 
diction; and the message of reconciliation is the Divinely saving 
contradiction which is directed against the former contradic- 
tion, and removes it. 

This Divine ‘contradiction’, however, is an event, not an 
idea, just as surely as sin is a reality and not merely an idea. 
Here everything depends upon the fact that we are concerned 
with an actual event in time and space and not merely with an 
idea in the human mind. As a human idea forgiveness is no more 
valid than the remission of a debt merely signed by the debtor. 
Everything depends on the fact that the creditor signs the 
paper, and this is an act which must be achieved independently 
of the debtor. At the Cross the Divine forgiveness was not only 
pronounced (as it were verbally) but—as a real re-uniting of 
God with Him from whom He was separated—actually 
achieved. Without this actual basis both the word ‘guilt’ and 
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also the word ‘forgiveness’ mean something quite different, and 
in fact, not the meaning with which we are here concerned: 
that henceforth life is a life lived by the grace of God. Recon- 
ciliation—the new life means that God has really come to man. 

8. But this new life is not bestowed in any merely magical 
way. Even in this historical event God is present as Spirit; even 
the word made flesh is word, that is, something that must be 
heard, known, and recognized. Actually the atonement only 
takes place for us through faith. God thus takes hold of man by 
winning his heart—indeed, in no other way could He have 
gained a foothold in man. But the heart is the place where man 
understands himself. Faith consists in the fact that henceforth 
man knows that his life, his very self, is a gift from God, not a 
life which is straining after God. This complete reversal of 
the direction of man’s life, the fact that this re-direction or 
conversion takes place, constitutes the New Birth, the Divine 
establishment of the ‘new man’. But the fact that this new birth 
takes place as conversion, as self-knowledge and re-direction 
of the Self, is the Divine hall-mark of this event, which distin- 
guishes it from a magical process. This is what faith means: to 
know that one is thus ‘born again’, to accept life as a gift and 
righteousness as something outside oneself. The new life is life 
in the Divine indicative (mood), instead of in the imperative, 
in dependence upon God, not in search for God. Only now does 
it become true that the Good is that which God does, not that 
which man does. 

g. So far as ethics are concerned, when we say this we 
really say two things: Firstly, that at last man is no longer 
‘independent’ but that he is ‘dependent’ on God alone; 
even his righteousness is something outside himself. “Christ 
is my Righteousness’, my new self. No longer does man believe 
that he can achieve the Good by his own efforts; his con- 
fidence is now wholly in God. No longer—as it was previously 
—is he himself the centre of the picture, but God. This means 
that, at last, he has become what he sought in vain to become 
along the legalistic path—in vain, because it is incompatible 
with legalism, namely, free from himself, free from  self- 
seeking.! Before he does anything, he is already in God. In 


1 This freedom from self-seeking has been especially forcefully empha- 
sized in Reformed teaching through the idea of election. 
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all that he does—without being obliged to search for God 
—he starts from the fact of his life in God. God is—as it 
were—always behind him, not in front of him as the legalist 
believes. This it is which constitutes the joy and the peace of 
the new state of life. Secondly: he no longer has to do with a 
law, but with God Himself, with God personally, and this means, 
with the loving God. 

He is now ‘free from the works of the law’. The loving God is 
One who ‘apprehends’ us, not One whom we ‘apprehend’. His 
love is not conditional: ‘I will love you if you do so and so...’ 
—no, it is unconditional, gratia gratis data. Only in this free 
giving is God seen as He is. The true God is One who gives 
life, not one who demands it. 

This, however, also means that at last freedom has been 
realized. Freedom means release from the sense of ‘ought’, from 
bondage to the Law. Freedom is the life founded on grace, on 
the gift of God. Freedom means being ‘rooted and grounded’ 
in God. Above all, freedom means being free from the obliga- 
tion to seek one’s own good. Freedom is utter dependence upon 
God, and this means the absolute renunciation of all claim to 
independence, of all illusory independence over against God. 
To be free means to be that for which God created us. For us— 
who are not God—there 7s no freedom in ourselves, no freedom 
in a self-derived existence; for the creature the only possible 
freedom is a deo esse. 

10. Freedom is redemption from ‘the curse of the Law’, thus 
not only from guilt but also from unrest, from dispeace. He 
alone can have peace with God who no longer strains after God, 
but who lives in and on God. Peace springs out of a relation 
with God which is secured by God Himself, that is, the relation 
of Divine sonship through the gift of God; it is life in the world 
of God, which He speaks to us and in us, by which He contra- 
dicts the bad reality; ‘Peace and joy in the Holy Ghost’.t The 
Spirit of God, however, proclaims and gives to us the love of 
God.? To have our standing in the love of God through the 
Holy Spirit indeed simply means living by the gift of God, by 
the grace of God, that is, having a share in God’s own life, which 
is love. 

Henceforward our whole attitude towards the world and 
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towards humanity is completely altered. Faith which is ‘living 
on God’ means ‘living in harmony with the purposes of God’. 
Faith means being absorbed into God’s own purpose. This must 
become evident in the fact that we no longer are concerned 
with self-regarding aims, but with God’s interests, with that 
which God wills. Through faith man becomes a volunteer in 
the Divine army, one who, because and in so far as he believes, 
can do nothing else than will what God wills, precisely because 
his life is based in and on God. Therefore, because he no longer 
seeks himself, he now seeks that which God seeks, that is, the 
world, the other man. The will of God for the world now be- 
comes the will of the believer. The ethical impulse is now no 
longer that of self-respect, but love. The isolation of the self has 
been broken down; wherever a man has been set free from 
himself, he has been set free from others. He who lives by the 
generosity of God himself becomes generous. All that he now 
possesses of his own he possesses in God; in faith alone is self- 
love conquered by the love of God. No heart can be conquered 
by the law. The law can only reveal our own emptiness; the 
transformation is only achieved by love. 

Now, however, since man is turned towards others in love 
the law no longer stands between him and others as a pro- 
gramme or an idea. Love impels him to come into touch with 
others in the personal way in which God meets us. Only thus 
do we learn to see others in any real way. Previously there was 
always ‘something’—something abstract—in between. Now the 
‘other man’ is no longer a ‘case’, he is ‘neighbour’, in the way 
he needs, and as you alone can know, since you see and hear 
from him as he is, since you no longer deal with, educate, 
reform, provide for him on any abstract principle whatever. 
Hence here something takes place which can never be formu- 
lated in any law, something which cannot be foreknown. Love 
is not only the fulfilment of the law, but also its end, and thus 
the end of all ethics. That which ought to be done in love, in the 
freedom of the Spirit of God, that alone can love, or the Spirit 
teach—thus here all general instruction ceases. For those who 
believe ‘are led by the Spirit of God’.! ‘For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord, what he may instruct Him?’? And after this, 
who wants to revert to merely ‘ethical conduct’? 

1 Rom. Vit. 15. 25s Corzine 16: 
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11. Now, however, the question cannot be evaded: does this 
Christian person, who owes no one anything save love, and who 
still owes this love, really exist?! Or is this itself an ideal? If it 
were simply an ideal, all that I have written would be sheer 
nonsense. For an ideal implies law, and a life controlled by 
ideals means a life of ethical effort, not one of spiritual power. 
When we talk of the New Birth and of Conversion we must 
speak of something real—or all our speech is vain. So we may 
answer the question by saying ‘yes, this free Christian person 
does exist wherever faith exists’. But faith does not exist im- 
personally, but personally (Karl Barth); that means, faith is 
not a possession, but something which happens through the 
action of God. 

As Luther says continually, faith does not exist as a quality of 
the soul, or as ‘virtue’—as one of the three theological virtues— 
but faith exists wherever God as the Holy Spirit speaks within 
the soul, and Himself, within man’s self, responds to the call of 
God. Faith exists only in the actuality of decision, thus as 
something which must be continually wrestled for and won out 
of unbelief. Thus faith only exists alongside of unbelief: ‘Lord, 
I believe! help Thou mine unbelief!’2 What I said above about 
the new life in faith applies unreservedly to faith, but it is not 
equally applicable to the believer. For the believer is always 
also the unbeliever, the sinner. Szmul justus, simul peccator. For 
faith, in faith, the law has been abrogated; for man, however, 
‘round whose neck there still hangs the old Adam’, there exists 
at the same time the demand of God. In the acquittal and en- 
couragement of justification, therefore, the word of God becomes 
to us who are constantly standing alongside of faith the claim of 
sanctification. The indicative of the Divine promise becomes the 
imperative of the Divine command. 

The same word, ‘I am the Lord thy God, Thou are Mine’, 
which is the Divine promise to faith, the assurance of His love, 
to the believer, because and in so far as he is also a sinner, is the 
demand of God: ‘Obey Me, believe’. Faith itself must continu- 
ally issue from repentance, as, on the other hand, repentance 
is only completed in faith. Therefore through faith—for us who 
are still sinners—the law is not abolished, but is indeed only 
now rightly set up. But this does not take place in the old sense. 

1 Rom. xu. 8. 2 Mark Ix. 24. 
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It is law without legalism, law interpreted by faith, which 
knows the grace of God. Therefore it is no longer the law which 
condemns, but which ‘instructs’. And it is no longer the law 
which stands between me and my neighbour, but one which 
drives me in his direction, towards his concrete existence. It is 
the law behind which stands the loving God. The believer looks 
beyond law to grace and from grace back to law. The first 
commandment is a promise, and grace consists in this, that we 
are commanded to believe in this promise. Hence faith is 
obedience, just as obedience is only genuine when it is faith. 

It is impossible for us to merge these two words into one. 
This mutual relation, the dualism of indicative and imperative, 
must remain. It is good, and willed by God, that Zwingli and 
Calvin stand alongside of Luther, in order that Luther’s doctrine 
of the liberty of the children of God should not be degraded into 
the ‘freedom of the flesh’. And it is also good that Luther stands 
alongside Calvin and Zwingli, in order that the obedience of 
faith and the emphasis on the instruction of the law should not 
once more slip into legalism. This does not mean that there are 
two kinds of Gospel. But these two points of view are like 
sentries who are commanded to stand and keep watch—at two 
opposite points—over the one sanctuary. God demands the 
obedience of faith. God gives the earnest determination to do 
something. Faith does not consist simply in passive acceptance; 
it always means, at the same time, an act of ‘pulling oneself 
together’, just as believing confidence is only genuine when it 
is accompanied by the horror of the possibility of being lost. 
This is law without legalism, freedom without self-will and 
illusion. It is the love of God, seized and held in the terrible 
judgement of the Cross, and the holiness of God, made known 
in His act of reconciliation. The Epistle to the Romans inter- 
preted by Matthew, and Matthew understood in the light of the 
Epistle to the Romans: this would provide the basis for an 
evangelical ethic. 


THE LAST THINGS 
AND THE THINGS BEFORE THE LAST 


D. BONHOEFFER 


Justification as the Last Word 
[= ORIGIN and the essence of all Christian life are com- 


prised in the one process or event which the Reformation 

called justification of the sinner by grace alone. The nature 
of the Christian life is disclosed not by what the man is in him- 
self but by what he is in this event. The whole length and 
breadth of human life is here compressed into a single instant, 
a single point. The totality of life is encompassed in this event. 
What event is this? It is something final, something which 
cannot be grasped by the being or the action or the suffering 
of any man. The dark pit of human life, inwardly and out- 
wardly barred, is torn open by main force, and the word of 
God breaks in. In the rescuing light man for the first time 
recognizes God and his neighbour. The labyrinth of the life he 
has so far led falls in ruin. Man is free for God and his brothers. 
He becomes aware that there is a God who loves him; that a 
brother is standing at his side, whom God loves as he loves him 
himself and that there is a future with the triune God, together 
with His Church. He believes. He loves, He hopes. The past 
and the future of his whole life are merged in one in the 
presence of God. The whole of the past is comprised in the word 
forgiveness. The whole of the future is in safe keeping in the 
faithfulness of God. Past sin is swallowed up in the abyss of the 
love of God in Jesus Christ. The future will be without sin, a 
life which proceeds from God (I John mt. 9). Life knows now 
that it is held in tension between the two poles of eternity, that 
it extends from the choice made before the time of the world to 
the everlasting salvation. It knows itself to be a member of a 
Church and a creation which sings the praise of the triune God. 
All this takes place when Christ comes to men. In Christ all 
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this is truth and reality, and just because it is not a dream, the 
life of the man who experiences the presence of Christ is hence- 
forward no longer a lost life, but it has become a justified life, a 
life justified by grace alone. 

Yet not only by grace alone, but also by faith alone. That is 
the teaching of the Bible and of the Reformation. A life is not 
justified by love or by hope, but only by faith. For indeed faith 
alone sets life upon a new foundation, and it is this new founda- 
tion alone that justifies my being able to live before God. This 
foundation is the life, the death, and the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Without this foundation a life is unjustified 
before God. It is delivered up to death and damnation. To live 
by the life, the death, and the resurrection of Jesus Christ is the 
justification of a life before God. And faith means the finding 
and holding fast of this foundation. It means casting anchor 
upon it and being held fast by it. Faith means founding my life 
upon a foundation which is outside myself, upon an eternal 
and holy foundation, upon Christ. Faith means being held 
captive by the sight of Jesus Christ, no longer seeing anything 
but Him, being wrested from my imprisonment in my own self, 
being set free by Jesus Christ. Faith is a passive submission to 
an action, and in this submission alone it is itself an action; yet 
these two words are inadequate to express the mystery which 
this implies. Faith alone is certainty. Everything but faith is 
subject to doubt. Jesus Christ alone is the certainty of faith. My 
faith that my life is justified is faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
There is, therefore, no other means of access to the justification 
of my life than through faith alone. 

But faith never is alone. As surely as faith is the true presence 
of Christ, so surely, too, is it accompanied by love and hope. It 
would be a false faith, a dissembling faith, a hypocritical and 
self-invented faith such as can never justify, if it were not 
accompanied by love and hope. It would be a vain repetition 
of articles of faith, a dead faith, if it were not accompanied by 
the works of penitence and love. Not for a moment can faith 
and evil intention exist side by side. When a man encounters 
Christ, everything that Christ is and has is made the property 
of this man; yet my life is justified solely by that which is the 
property of Christ and never by that which has become my own 
property. Thus the heaven opens over man’s head and the 
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joyful tidings of God’s salvation in Jesus Christ comes down like 
a shout of rejoicing from heaven to earth, and man believes, 
and, in believing, he has already received Christ to himself; he 
possesses everything. He lives before God. 

He never knew before what life is. He did not understand 
himself. Only by his own potentialities or by his own achieve- 
ments could he try to understand himself and to justify his life. 
In this way he could justify himself to himself and to a god of 
his own imagining, but he could have no means of access to the 
potentialities and the works of the living God; he could have 
no conception of a life which should proceed from these poten- 
tialities and works of the living God. He could not conceive of 
a life on a foundation other than himself, sustained by a power 
other than his own. Yet this is the life that he found when 
Christ justified him in His way. He lost his own life to Christ, 
and Christ became his life. ‘I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me’ (Gal. 11. 20). Christian life is the life of Christ. 

We said at the beginning that the event of the justification of 
a sinner is something final. This was meant in the strict sense 
of the word. God’s compassion on a sinner must and can be 
heard only as God’s final word, for otherwise it is not heard at 
all. The word is final in two respects. It is final in a qualitative 
sense, by the nature of its contents. There is no word of God 
that goes beyond His mercy. There is nothing that goes beyond 
a life which is justified before God. This word implies the com- 
plete breaking off of everything that precedes it, of everything 
that is before the last; it is therefore never the natural or 
necessary end of the way which has been pursued so far, but it 
is rather the total condemnation and invalidation of this way. 
It is God’s own free word, which is subject to no compulsion; 
for this reason it is the irreversible final word, an ultimate 
reality. Consequently it excludes any method of achieving it 
by a way of one’s own. There is no Lutheran method and no 
Pauline method of attaining to this final word. The final word 
did not justify the way to Paul, who gloried in the law and 
thereby became an enemy of Christ. Nor did it justify the way 
of Luther, the monastery and desperate defeat by the law. 
Quite the reverse was the case, for both these ways were con- 
demned in the final judgement, and it was the sinner Paul and 
sinner Luther, but not their sins, that were justified by the 
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grace of God for Christ’s sake. The final word was at the same 
time the judgement on the ways and the things before the last. 
The qualitatively final word, therefore, forbids us from the 
outset to set our eyes on the way of Luther or the way of Paul 
as though these were ways which we had to pursue again. For 
they are condemned ways. Strictly speaking, we may no more 
retread the path which Luther followed than we may go the 
way of the adulteress, of the thief on the cross, of Peter who 
denied Christ, and of Paul who was filled with zeal against 
Christ. The qualitatively final word excludes every kind of 
method once and for all. For it is the word of forgiveness alone. 
It is senseless and wrong, therefore, ifone preaches to a Christian 
congregation today, as one can quite often hear done, that each 
and every man must first become like Mary Magdalene, like 
the beggar Lazarus, like the thief on the cross, like all these 
dim ‘peripheral figures’, before he can become capable of hear- 
ing the final word of God. By speaking in this way one en- 
deavours to emphasize the finality of God’s word, but in reality 
one undermines it. The purport of the Christian message is not 
that one should become like one or other of those biblical 
characters, but that one shall be like Christ Himself. No method 
leads to this end, but only faith. Otherwise the gospel would 
lose its value, its great price. Dear mercy would become 
cheap. 

But the justifying word of God is also a final word in the 
sense of time. It is always preceded by something penultimate, 
some action, suffering, movement, volition, defeat, uprising, 
entreaty or hope, that is to say, in a quite genuine sense by a 
span of time, at the end of which it stands. Only he can be 
justified who has already become the object of an accusation 
in time. Justification presupposes that the creature has incurred 
guilt. The time of mercy is not always here, but now, precisely 
now, and now once and for all, is the ‘day of salvation’ (II Cor. 
v1. 2). The time of mercy is the final time in the sense that it can 
never be assumed that, over and above the word of God which 
comes to me now, there will be a further, future word. There is a 
time when God permits, awaits, and prepares, and there is a 
final time which cuts short and passes sentence upon the pen- 
ultimate. Luther had to pass through the monastery, and Paul 
through his bigoted zeal for the law; even the thief had to go 
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through guilt to the cross; for only thus could they hear the 
last word. A way had to be trodden; the whole length of the 
way of the things before the last had to be traversed; each one 
had to sink to his knees under the burden of these things, and 
yet the last word was then not the crowning but the complete 
breaking off of the penultimate. In the presence of the last word 
the situation of Luther and Paul was in no way different from 
that of the thief on the cross. A way must be. traversed, even 
though, in fact, there is no way that leads to this goal; this way 
must be pursued to the end, that is to say, to the point at which 
God sets an end to it. The penultimate, therefore, remains, even 
though the ultimate entirely annuls and invalidates it. 

The word of the justifying grace of God never departs from 
its position as the final word; it never yields itself simply as a 
result that has been achieved, a result that might just as well be 
set at the beginning as at the end. The way from the pen- 
ultimate to the ultimate can never be dispensed with. The word 
remains irreversibly the last; for otherwise it would be reduced 
to the quality of what is calculable, a merchandise, and would 
thereby be robbed of its divine character. Grace would be venal 
and cheap. It would not be a gift. 


The Penultimate 


Justification by grace and faith alone remains in every 
respect the final word and for this reason, when we speak of the 
things before the last, we must not speak of them as having any 
value of their own, but we must bring to light their relation 
to the ultimate. It is for the sake of the ultimate that we must 
now speak of the penultimate. This must now be made clearly 
intelligible. 

One must ask the question at this point, without answering 
it, whether man can live by the ultimate alone, whether faith 
can, so to speak, be extended in time, or whether faith does not 
rather always become real in life as the ultimate phase of a span 
of time or of many spans of time. We are not speaking here of 
the recollection of past faith, or of the repetition of articles of 
faith, but of the living faith which justifies a life. We are asking 
whether this faith is and ought to be realizable every day, at 
every hour, or whether here, too, the length of the penultimate 
must every time be traversed anew for the sake of the ultimate. 
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We are asking, therefore, about the penultimate in the lives of 
Christians. We are asking whether to deny it is pious self- 
deception, or whether to take it seriously in its own way is to 
incur guilt. This means that we are asking also whether the 
word, the gospel, can be extended in time, whether it can be 
spoken at any time in the same way, or whether here, too, there 
is a difference between the ultimate and the penultimate. So 
that this may become quite clear, let us ask why it is that pre- 
cisely in thoroughly grave situations, for instance when I am 
with someone who has suffered a bereavement, I often decide 
to adopt a ‘penultimate’ attitude, particularly when I am deal- 
ing with Christians, remaining silent as a sign that I share in the 
bereaved man’s helplessness in the face of such a grievous event, 
and not speaking the biblical words of comfort which are, in 
fact, known to me and available to me. Why am I often unable 
to open my mouth, when I ought to give expression to the 
ultimate? And why, instead, so I decide on an expression of 
thoroughly penultimate human solidarity? Is it from mistrust 
of the power of the ultimate word? Is it from fear of men? Or is 
there some good positive reason for such an attitude, namely, 
that my knowledge of the word, my having it at my finger-tips, 
in other words my being, so to speak, spiritually master of the 
situation, bears only the appearance of the ultimate, but is in 
reality itself something entirely penultimate? Does one not in 
some cases, by remaining deliberately in the penultimate, per- 
haps point all the more genuinely to the ultimate, which God 
will speak in His own time (though indeed even then through 
a human mouth)? Does not this mean that, over and over again, 
the penultimate will be what commends itself precisely for the 
sake of the ultimate, and that it will have to be done not with a 
heavy conscience but with a clear one? Of course, this question 
is not concerned only with a particular case. Fundamentally it 
embraces the whole domain of Christian social life, and 
especially the whole range of Christian pastoral activity. What 
we have said about this particular case applies in countless 
instances to the daily life of Christians together, and to the 
whole activity of the Christian preacher with his flock. 

Two extreme solutions can be given to the problem of the 
relation of the penultimate with the ultimate in Christian life. 
It may be solved ‘radically’ or by means of a compromise; and 
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it is to be noted at once that the compromise solution, too, is an 
extreme solution. 

The radical solution sees only the ultimate, and in it only the 
complete breaking off of the penultimate. Ultimate and pen- 
ultimate are here mutually exclusive contraries. Christ is the 
destroyer and enemy of everything penultimate, and everything 
penultimate is enmity towards Christ. Christ is the sign that the 
world is ripe for burning. There are no distinctions. Everything 
must go to the judgement. There are only two categories: for 
Christ, and against Him. ‘He that is not with me is against me’ 
(Matt. xu. 30). Everything penultimate in human behaviour is 
sin and denial. In the face of the approaching end there is for 
the Christian only the last word and his last conduct. What 
becomes of the world through this is no longer of any conse- 
quence. The Christian bears no responsibility for it, and the 
world must in any case perish. No matter of the whole order of 
the world breaks down under the impact of the word of Christ, 
there must be no holding back. The last word of God, which is 
a word of mercy, here becomes the icy hardness of the law, 
which despises and breaks down all resistance.! 

The other solution is the compromise. Here the last word is 
on principle set apart from all preceding words. The penulti- 
mate retains its right on its own account, and is not threatened 
or imperilled by the ultimate. The word still stands; the end is 
not yet here; there are still penultimate things which must be 
done, in fulfilment of the responsibility for this world which 
God has created. Account must still be taken of men as they 
are.? The ultimate remains totally on the far side of the every- 
day; it is thus, in fact, an eternal justification for things as they 
are; it is the metaphysical purification from the accusation 
which weighs upon everything that is. The free word of mercy 
now becomes the law of mercy, which rules over everything 
penultimate, justifying it and certifying its worth. 

The two solutions are equally extreme, and both alike con- 
tain elements both of truth and of untruth. They are extreme 
because they place the penultimate and the ultimate in a rela- 
tion of mutual exclusiveness. In the one case the penultimate is 
destroyed by the ultimate; and in the other case the ultimate is 


' Ibsen’s Brand exemplifies this. 
* Cf. Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor. 
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excluded from the domain of the penultimate. In the one case 
the ultimate does not admit the penultimate; and is the other 
case the penultimate does not admit the ultimate. In both cases 
thoughts which are in themselves equally right and necessary 
are in an inadmissible manner made absolute. The radical 
solution has as its point of departure the end of all things, God 
and Judge and Redeemer; the compromise solution bases itself 
upon the Creator and Preserver. On the one side it is the end 
that is regarded as absolute, and on the other side it is things as 
they are. Thus creation and redemption, time and eternity con- 
front one another in a conflict which cannot be resolved; the 
unity of God Himself is sundered, and faith in God is broken 
apart. The answer to the exponents of the radical solution is 
that Christ is not radical in their sense and similarly the answer 
to the adherents of the compromise solution must also be that 
Christ does not make compromises. Christian life, therefore, is 
a matter neither of radicalism nor of compromise. There is no 
point in debating the relative earnestness of these two concep- 
tions; for there is earnestness only in Jesus Christ, and His 
earnestness reveals that neither of these solutions is earnest. 
There is earnestness neither in the idea of a pure Christianity 
in itself nor in the idea of man as he is in himself; there is 
earnestness only in the reality of God and the reality of man 
which became one in Jesus Christ. What is earnest and serious 
is not some kind of Christianity, but it is Jesus Christ Himself. 
And in Jesus Christ there is neither radicalism nor compromise, 
but there is the reality of God and man. There is no Christianity 
in itself, for this would destroy the world; there is no man in 
himself, for he would exclude God. Both of these are merely 
ideas; only the God-Man Jesus Christ is real, and only through 
Him will the world be preserved until it is ripe for its end. 
Radicalism always springs from a conscious or unconscious 
hatred of what is established. Christian radcialism, no matter 
whether it consists in withdrawing from the world or in im- 
proving the world, arises from hatred of creation. The radical 
cannot forgive God his creation. He has fallen out with the 
created world, the Ivan Karamazov, who at the same time 
makes the figure of the radical Jesus in the legend of the Grand 
Inquisitor. When evil becomes powerful in the world, it infects 
the Christian, too, with the poison of radicalism. It is Christ’s 
F 
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gift to the Christian that he should be reconciled with the 
world as it is, but now this reconciliation is accounted a be- 
trayal and denial of Christ. It is replaced by bitterness, sus- 
picion, and contempt for men and the world. In the place of 
the love that believes all, bears all and hopes all, in the place 
of the love which loves the world in its very wickedness with the 
love of God (John m. 16), there is now the pharisaical denial of 
love to evil, and the restriction of love to the closed circle of the 
devout. Instead of the open Church of Jesus Christ, which 
serves the world till the end, there is now some allegedly primi- 
tive Christian ideal of a Church, which in its turn confuses the 
reality of the living Jesus Christ with the realization of a Chris- 
tian idea. Thus a world which has become evil succeeds in 
making the Christians become evil too. It is the same germ that 
disintegrates the world and that makes the Christians become 
radical. In both cases it is hatred towards the world, no matter 
whether the haters are the ungodly or the godly. On both sides 
it is a refusal of faith in the creation. But devils are not cast out 
through Beelzebub. 

Compromise always springs from hatred of the ultimate. The 
Christian spirit of compromise arises from hatred of the justifica- 
tion of the sinner by grace alone. The world and life within it 
have to be protected against this encroachment on their terri- 
tory. The world must be dealt with solely by means which are 
of the world. The ultimate has no voice in determining the 
form of life in the world. Even the raising of the question of the 
ultimate, even the endeavour to give effect to God’s word in its 
authority for life in the world, is now accounted radicalism and 
apathy or antipathy towards the established orders of the world 
and towards the men who are subject to these orders. That 
freedom from the world which Christ has given to the Chris- 
tians, as well as the renunciation of the world (I John n. 17), is 
now denounced as opposition to creation, as unnatural estrange- 
ment from the world and from men, and even as hostility 
towards them. In their place adaptability, even to the point of 
resignedness, and mere worldly-wise prudence and discretion 
are passed off as genuine openness to the world and as genuine 
Christian chairty. 

Radicalism hates time, and compromise hates eternity. 
Radicalism hates patience, and compromise hates decision. 
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Radicalism hates wisdom, and compromise hates simplicity. 
Radicalism hates moderation and measure, and compromise 
hates the immeasurable. Radicalism hates the real, and com- 
promise hates the word. 

To contrast the two attitudes in this way is to make it suffi- 
ciently clear that both alike are opposed to Christ. For in Jesus 
Christ those things which are here ranged in mutual hostility 
are one. The question of the Christian life will not, therefore, 
be decided and answered whether by radicalism or by com- 
promise, but only by reference to Jesus Christ Himself. In Him 
alone lies the solution for the problem of the relation between 
the ultimate and the penultimate. 

In Jesus Christ we have faith in the incarnate, crucified, and 
risen God. In the incarnation we learn of the love of God for 
His creation; in the crucifixion we learn of the judgement of 
God upon all flesh; and in the resurrection we learn of God’s 
will for a new world. There could be no greater error than to 
tear these three elements apart; for each of them comprises the 
whole. It is quite wrong to establish a separate theology of the 
incarnation, a theology of the cross, or a theology of the resurrec- 
tion, each in opposition to the others, by a misconceived 
absolutization of one of these parts; it is equally wrong to apply 
the same procedure to a consideration of the Christian life. A 
Christian ethic constructed solely on the basis of the incarnation 
would lead directly to the compromise solution. An ethic which 
was based solely on the cross or the resurrection of Jesus would 
fall victim to radicalism and enthusiasm. Only in the unity is 
the conflict resolved. 

Jesus Christ the man—this means that God enters into 
created reality. It means that we have the right and the obliga- 
tion to be men before God. The destruction of manhood, of 
man’s quality as man (Menschsein), is sin, and is therefore a 
hindrance to God’s redemption of man. Yet the manhood 
(Menschsein) of Jesus Christ does not mean simply the corrobora- 
tion of the established world and of the human character as it 
is. Jesus was man ‘without sin’ (Heb. rv. 15); that is what is 
decisive. Yet among men Jesus lived in the most utter poverty, 
unmarried, and He died as a criminal. Thus the manhood of 
Jesus implies already a twofold condemnation of man, the 
absolute condemnation of sin and the relative condemnation of 
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the established human orders. But even under this condemna- 
tion Jesus is really man, and it is His will that we shall be men. 
He neither renders the human reality independent nor destroys 
it, but He allows it to remain as that which is before the last, 
as a penultimate which requires to be taken seriously in its own 
way, and yet not to be taken seriously, a penultimate which has 
become the outer covering of the ultimate. 

Jesus Christ the crucified—this means that God pronounces 
its final condemnation on the fallen creation. The rejection of 
God on the cross of Jesus Christ contains within itself the rejec- 
tion of the whole human race without exception. The cross of 
Jesus is the death sentence upon the world. Man cannot glory 
now in his humanity, nor the world in its divine orders. The 
glory of men has come now to its last end in the face of the 
Crucified, bruised and bloody and spat upon. Yet the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus does not simply mean the annihilation of the 
created world, but under this sign of death, the cross, men are 
now to continue to live, to their own condemnation if they 
despise it, but to their own salvation if they give it its due. The 
ultimate has become real in the cross, as the judgement upon 
all that is penultimate, yet also as mercy towards that penulti- 
mate which bows before the judgement of the ultimate. 

Jesus Christ who rose again—this means that God out of His 
love and omnipotence sets an end to death and calls a new 
creation into life, imparts new life. ‘Old things are passed away’ 
(II Cor. v. 17). ‘Behold, I make all things new’ (Rev. xxi. 5). 
Already in the midst of the old world, resurrection has dawned, 
as a last sign of its end and of its future, and at the same time as 
a living reality. Jesus rose again as a man, and by so doing He 
gave to men the gift of the resurrection. Thus man remains man, 
even though he is a new, a risen man, who in no way resembles 
the old man. Until he crosses the frontier of his death, even 
though he has already risen again with Christ, he remains in 
the world of the penultimate, the world into which Jesus 
entered and the world in which the cross stands. Thus, so long 
as the earth continues, even the resurrection does not annul the 
penultimate, but the eternal life, the new life, breaks in with 
ever greater power into the earthly life and wins its space for 
itself within it. 

We have tried to make clear the unity and the diversity of 
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the incarnation, the cross and the resurrection. Christian life is 
life with the incarnate, crucified and risen Christ, whose word 
confronts us in its entirety in the message of the justification of 
the sinner by grace alone. Christian life means being a man 
through the efficacy of the incarnation; it means being sen- 
tenced and pardoned through the efficacy of the cross; and it 
means living a new life through the efficacy of the resurrection. 
There cannot be one of these without the rest. 

As for the question of the things before the last, it follows 
from what has been said so far that the Christian life means 
neither a destruction nor a sanctioning of the penultimate. In 
Christ the reality of God meets the reality of the world and 
allows us to share in this real encounter. It is an encounter 
beyond all radicalism and beyond all compromise. Christian 
life is participation in the encounter of Christ with the world. 

It has now become clear that the ultimate—the last things— 
leaves open a certain amount of room for the penultimate, the 
things before the last. 


THE CHRISTIAN AS A CITIZEN 
OF TWO AEONS! 


H. THIELICKE 


attempt at theological ethics is to be found in Acts 1. 37, 

and contains the question: ‘Brethren, what shall we do?’ 
In this question we have an expression of the audience’s 
reaction to Peter’s sermon at Pentecost. Peter’s answer in verse 
38 gives us a more precise notion of the meaning of this question. 
It is: ‘Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of your sins; and you shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.’ 


Te biblical motto which is traditionally offered for an 


1 Aeon—world-epoch. The New Testament speaks of the present aeon 
as the one coming to an end, and of the future as the new world-epoch 
which dawns through Christ.—Ed. 
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The question asked by the congregation on that first Pente- 
cost manifestly had therefore no primarily ethical meaning. It 
was not concerned with norms and programmes for action nor 
with a guide to the realization of the Christian’s way of life. It 
was on the contrary a different way of putting the other and 
much more fundamental question of how one is to go about 
things and how one is by one’s behaviour to contribute to 
bringing about a situation in which the resurrection of Christ, 
to which Peter testifies, becomes an event guoad me—in fact how 
Iam to become a member of the new age which has come into 
being as a result of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. Peter’s 
answer to this was in terms of repentance and baptism. 

It would therefore in fact be false if one sought to understand 
that question in an ethical sense. It rather refers to what we 
might call the introductory act, by the help of which I come 
into Christian existence itself and so come at all to be on the 
level where in the second act the other question also becomes 
acute: ‘What have I to do’ in order to bring my actions into 
alignment with my belief? Of course one cannot strictly speak 
here of two chronologically consecutive ‘acts’. Our use of the 
term is only provisional and is simply intended to bring out as 
clearly as possible the question of what the initial step should be). 

Thus the question ‘What shall we do?’ actually emerges 
twice, each form of it having a bearing on the other. 

In one form it runs: ‘What must I do in order to believe?’. 
And Peter does not answer this in the sense of cooperatio but in 
the sense that I must let something happen to me—that I must 
in fact expose myself to the Christ-event in allowing myself to 
be baptized. 

In its other form the question runs: ‘How do I move from 
faith to action?’—in other words, how do I contrive to make my 
being a Christian concrete? how is life in the new aeon to look? 
For to allow oneself to be baptized means to let oneself be called 
into God’s Heilsgeschichte (salvation-history) and therefore signi- 
fies being called out of the old aeon. This matter of being called 
out can, however, be understood only in the sense of our begin 
taken out of the grasp of the powers which determine this aeon 
and being placed under the lordship of another and new 
master. It means for instance that in this fact of being called 
out I come to have a new relationship to the god Mammon, that 
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is, to the powers of property and possession (Matt. vi. 24, Luke 
Xvi. 13, Luke xu. 16-20, Mark x. 21, 24ff.). It further signifies 
that I have to revise my relationship to my body (I Cor. vi. 19) 
and its passions (Phil. mt. 19, I Cor. vr. 16), to the things of this 
world (I Cor. vu. 2of.) and to care about them (Matt. v1. 25ff.) ; 
also to my neighbour as a ‘thou’ and to the communities of 
which I am a member. Indeed it means the wholesale reassess- 
ment of my existence in all its dimensions as surely as Christ is 
the kosmokrator (world ruler, ruler of the universe) and not just 
the lord of my inward being. The way in which my existence is 
determined (which, concretely, means the way in which my 
mind is determined in the fulness of its relations) is entirely 
revaluated because I have become attached to another history 
and another aeon. 

On the other hand, I still remain on account of a mysterious 
‘simul’ a member of the old aeon too, for Christ does not ask 
his Father to take his own out of the world, but asks him that 
he should keep them out of the power of the evil one (cf. John 
XVII. 15) even though in the sense of their origin or destiny they 
are as little of the world as Jesus himself is, despite the fact that 
he walks in it (John xvi. 16). 


Christian Existence in the tension between the two Aeons 


In these circumstances, those who believe in Christ stand in 
a relationship both of continuity and of discontinuity to the old 
aeon; in one of continuity in so far as they eat and drink, marry 
and are given in marriage, laugh and weep, are in some kind 
of relationship to authorities and to the ordinances and so on. 
And they stand in a relationship of discontinutiy to this age 
because they are no longer determined by it; because—in 
Kierkegaard’s terms—they can no longer have an absolute 
relationship to something which is relative, because in fact they 
may well be in the flesh but are no longer ‘after the flesh’. We 
shall later see how a reflection of this relationship to both aeons 
is to be found also in Luther’s well-known formula simul justus et 
peccator (righteous and a sinner at one and the same time), 
especially when we see in it a connexion of res and spes, of 
present and future, of this aeon and the future aeon: peccator in 
re, justus in spe (sinner actuality, righteous in anticipation (lit. 
hope)). In this ‘simul’ is concealed the ethical problem. 
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For ‘simul’ cannot in any circumstances be understood as 
implying that the structure of sin as res remained so to speak 
inviolate in the state of justification, that is, as if we said that in 
actual fact nothing changes in the Christian existence and in a 
race that has for long consisted of Christians. The false reason- 
ing behind such a thesis would run: as we remain always only 
pardoned sinners nothing is changed in our existence as sinners; 
and as we must daily pray ‘forgive us our debts’ we remain 
without change the guilty parties. The only thing which would 
alter would be, according to this, our relationship to the 
offences we committed and to sin, namely that they could no 
longer separate us from God. In this situation the comforting 
imperative would then hold good (which Luther quite definitely 
did not mean in this sense): pecca fortiter! (sin boldly on!). The 
miracle of the Holy Spirit would then be related only to our 
inner life; externally everything would remain unchanged. For 
the economic, political, cultural, and social sectors of life the 
condition of being a Christian would contain no kind of norms 
or even revolutionizing impulses. One could be a Hitler, a 
Machiavelli, a Gandhi, or the leader of a pacifist, utopian com- 
munity without this having any bearing on my ‘Christianity’. 
Which of all these I actually would be is something that would 
have to be deduced from my Weltanschauung (world-view) or 
from concrete viewpoints on specific subjects which would have 
no kind of affinity to the commands of God. Capitalism and 
socialism, democracy and dictatorship, marriage and free love 
would then be all one in relation to the divine nomos (law). 
Only political and economic considerations of expediency or, 
in the instance of marriage and free love, considerations of 
biology and hygiene, could in these circumstances settle the 
issue as between these alternatives. We would thus find our- 
selves on a slippery slope on which the Church and its theology, 
especially since the Aufkldrung (the Enlightenment), has again 
and again trodden, farming out the ‘secular realm (Weltreich) 
to alien ideologies and sounding a retreat into the ivory tower 
of pietism. Especially by numerous theologians of the 19th 
century, this pietism or inwardness was repeatedly taken to be 
the one area which could not be touched by the storms of 
scientific or historical criticism, nor by the struggles for power 
of ideologies and political and economic pressure groups. 
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Baptism and New Life 


When, however, we see how salvation-history here simply 
ceases to be ‘history’ at all and is spiritualized into inwardness 
in the sense of that fateful mistranslation in the Luther Bible, 
‘Das Reich Gottes ist inwendig in euch’ (the kingdom of God is 
inside you), cf. Luke xvi. 21, then the ethical problem becomes 
all the more urgent: How is naturalization in the new aeon to 
be concretely effected through baptism, that is, in the res- 
structure of our life? 

To this question we give an answer (which is provisional and 
is consciously a generalization) in the form of two series of 
pronouncements. 

The fact that Christ does not ask his Father to take his own 
out of the world and so permits us to go on existing in this 
present aeon means that the structure of our life remains in a 
certain continuity with the laws of the old aeon—that for 
example we must go on existing in political and economic 
systems and are therefore subjected within a certain compass 
(later to be more precisely discussed) to the laws of these 
systems. To put it negatively, this continued existence means 
that a totally new world structure is not demanded of the 
Christian or of Christianity in the sense of a revolutionary 
structure exhibiting discontinuity in its absolute otherness with 
what has previously existed. 

Nevertheless all attempts of this kind which have been under- 
taken are characterized by an over-enthusiastically proleptic 
eschatology and so by contempt for or neglect of this present 
age which is still nevertheless running its course—instead of by 
serious attention being paid to it. 


The Postponement of the Second Coming and the Ethical Problem 


Ethics is therefore concerned with a relative establishment in 
this world. Its task is decisively determined by the parousia or 
return of Christ, which remains as yet an expectation, or in 
other terms is delayed. 

Ethics is therefore in the peculiar position of being unable to 
derive its judgements in simple directness—as it were ‘biblically’ 
—from the prescriptions of primitive Christian life. This is true 
for instance of I Corinthians vu. For the primitive community 
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lived in immediate anticipation of the end of the world, which 
the expected parousia was supposed to usher in. In consequence 
the problem of being ‘established in the world’ (Jnstallation) 
played little if any part. In consequence the relationship of 
the primitive Christian community to the world was one of 
emphatic and narrow-minded discontinuity. This narrow- 
mindedness has become an impossibility for us as a result of the 
failure of the parousia to materialize, or through its postpone- 
ment. This postponement is therefore the key to ethics. Ethics are 
determined by the fact that God deals with the end of the world 
in dilatory fashion, that his patience is still operative, and that he 
still wants the ordinances of this world to be respected, even 
though it is coming to an end. Thus the problem of ethics 
arises in the first instance from the tension between continuity 
and discontinuity. 

The ethical problem is lost to view in the relationship of pure 
continuity inasmuch as the way in which we establish ourselves 
in this world and live in it in the last resort demands pragmatic 
formulae. In this sense Nietzsche is the most consistent repre- 
sentative of continuity and the most consistent opponent of 
ethics: the will to power and to self-assertion, to what raises the 
level of life and to what is useful replaces the will to the good. 
And the ethical problem eludes our grasp in the relationship of 
pure discontinuity too, inasmuch as I am living in the anticipated 
eschaton, and so the problem of integration into the world order 
(Weltlauf )—e.g. of a mode of behaviour within the ordinances 
—simply no longer exists. 

The proper field for ethics is therefore the area of tension 
between the old and the new aeon, and not either the old aeon 
‘in itself’ or the new aeon ‘in itself’. To recognize this area of 
tension one must first of all establish the fact that in consequence 
of the delay in the parousia we find ourselves relatively speaking 
in a state of continuity with the old aeon. 

2. The fact, however, that the old aeon is on the way out— 
that is, that the new aeon has already dawned through the 
Christ-event in the form of an actual part of history, and has 
penetrated concretely into our world—makes it impossible that 
incorporation into the new aeon should remain a concealed 
and private eventuality or that it should be confined to the 
sphere of inwardness. The same thing applies to the fact that 
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Christ has already here and now been given all power in heaven 
and on earth (Matt. xxvut. 18) in a real sense. Rather does this 
new fact include a realistic penetration of the current aeon and 
therefore works itself out on the concrete res-structure of Chris- 
tian action. (Bismarck the Christian will therefore inevitably 
act differently from Hitler—this must be said despite all the 
problems connected with Bismarck. This will remain to be 
shown more precisely under the heading of political ethics.) 

Thus we continue to maintain that the problem of ethics lies 
in the simultaneity of the two ages during the ‘last time’, that 
is, the time between Ascension and the Day of Judgement. To 
put it in another way, it lies in the relationship thus provided 
between continuity and discontinuity over against ‘our world’. 

The problem of ethics is in consequence a strictly theological 
one: for it is posed by the relationship to each other of the two 
aeons which overlap in ‘me’. 

For this reason theological ethics is not concerned with an 
actual ‘moral’ problem. It can neither be its business to con- 
struct a hierarchy of ethical values with a corresponding casuistry 
of moral behaviour such as we find in the strongly uneschato- 
logical theology of Catholicism, nor to construct an ideological 
ethics (Gesinnungsethik) such as for instance Kant conceived. 
For it is not a question of maxims that are timelessly valid for 
such an ideology but rather of our being afflicted by time—by 
the passing time of this aceon towards which one can no longer 
enter into a relationship of finality, but in which time one must 
none the less establish oneself; and by the dawning ‘time’ of the 
new aeon which disquiets our world but does not as yet simply 
‘clothe’ it (II Cor. v. 2, 4) or snatch it into itself, but lets it go 
on its way to destruction and death (II Cor. v. 1ff.). 


THE GIFT OF FREEDOM 


KARL BARTH 


we must point to so-called natural freedom which con- 

stitutes and characterizes human existence in _ its 
creatureliness, and to the freedom of eternal life promised to 
man. Here, for once, we must daringly include both in what is 
to be said about Christian freedom. Christian freedom is divinely 
bestowed upon man despite his sin, despite his existence in the 
flesh, and despite his being threatened by death. ‘Natural free- 
dom’ and ‘freedom promised’ must, in any event, be under- 
stood on the basis of ‘Christian freedom’. This is because 
freedom is made known to us by God as the ‘freedom of the 
Christian man’. 


e in His own freedom bestows human freedom. Here 


As a gift of God, human freedom cannot contradict divine 
freedom. This leads to certain limitations regarding human 
freedom which are similar to those mentioned in our earlier 
attempts to define the freedom of God. We now make bold to 
say: 

1. Human freedom as a gift of God does not allow for any 
vague choices between various possibilities. The reign of chance 
and ambiguity is excluded. For the free God Himself, the giver 
of man’s freedom, is no blind accident, no tyrant. He is the 
Lord, choosing and determining Himself unmistakably once 
and for all. He is His own law. 

2. Human freedom is not realized in the solitary detachment 
of an individual in isolation from his fellow men. God is a se (for 
Himself), but He is pro nobis (for us). For us! It is true that He 
who gave man freedom because He is man’s friend, is also pro 
me (for me). But Iam not Man, I am only a man, and I ama 
man only in relation to my fellow men. Only in encounter and 
in communion with them may I receive the gift of freedom. 
God is pro me because He is pro nobis. 
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3. Human freedom is only secondarily freedom /rom limita- 
tions and threats. Primarily it is freedom for. 

4. Human freedom is not to be understood as freedom to 
assert, to preserve, to justify and save oneself. God is primarily 
free for; the Father is free for the Son, the Son for the Father in 
the unity of the Spirit. The one God is free for man as his 
Creator, as the Lord of the covenant, as the beginner and 
perfecter of his history, his Heilsgeschichte. God says ‘Yes.’ Only 
once this ‘Yes’ is said, He also says ‘No’. Thereby He reveals 
Himself to be free from all that is alien and hostile to His nature. 
Only once this ‘Yes’ is said, is He free for Himself and for His 
own glory. Human freedom is freedom only within the limita- 
tions of God’s own freedom. 

And thus we can see that freedom is being joyful. Freedom is 
the great gift, totally unmerited and wondrous beyond under- 
standing. It awakens the receiver to true selfhood and new life. 


Human freedom is the joy whereby man appropriates for 
himself God’s election. God has elected Himself in His Son to 
be the God, Lord, Shepherd, Saviour, and Redeemer of man- 
kind. Through His own election, He willed man to be His 
creature, His partner, and His son, He, the God of the com- 
munity of men, and we, the community of men, His people! 
Freedom is the joy whereby man acknowledges and confesses 
this divine election by willing, deciding, and determining him- 
self to be the echo and mirror of the divine act. Each individual 
is called to this commitment in the midst of the community of 
men, not as the first disciple but as a follower in the visible and 
invisible footsteps of many; not as the only one but together 
with many known and unknown fellow Christians. 


The gift of freedom makes man free to be not more and not 
less than human. Whatever God’s other intentions for man may 
be, they will always be a confirmation of his nature as a creature 
of God. 


God wants man to be His creature. Furthermore, He wants 
him to be His partner. There is a causa Det in the world. God 
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wants light, not darkness. He wants cosmos, not chaos. He 
wants peace, not disorder. He wants man to administer and to 
receive justice rather than to inflict and to suffer injustice. He 
wants man to live according to the Spirit rather than according 
to the flesh. He wants man bound and pledged to Him rather 
than to any other authority. He wants man to live and not to 
die... . He wants man, not as a secondary God, to be sure, but 
as a truly free follower and co-worker, to repeat His divine ‘Yes’ 
and ‘No’. This is the meaning of God’s covenant with man. This 
is the task man is called to fulfil when God enters into the 
covenant relationship with him. This is the freedom of disciple- 
ship bestowed upon him. 


God wants man to be His creature and His partner. Even 
more, He wants him to be His child. .. . In God’s free deed, in 
Jesus Christ, man is God’s child. But as long as man lives he 
remains a pilgrim and a witness. He can only call on God from 
afar and out of the depth, ‘Our Father who art in heaven!’ ... As 
yet his eternal destination is hidden and not revealed. 


We now turn to the question of what these assumptions may 
teach us about the foundation of evangelical ethics. 


Man’s freedom as the directive and criterion for his actions is 
the gift bestowed upon him in a historical event of the free 
God’s encounter with him, . . . Free man is subject to God’s 
most concrete command, for through this command human 
freedom takes on authoritative form and the imperative where- 
by man is confronted and measured becomes decisive. . . . If our 
interpretation of divine and human freedom is accepted, these 
terms affirm the content and consequence of the imperative 
and the criterion, and concurrently exclude any arbitrary and 
accidental characteristics. 


Ethics according to our assumptions can only be evangelical 
ethics. The question of good and evil is never answered by man’s 
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pointing to the authoritative Word of God in terms of a set of 
rules. 


Ethics is a theory of human behaviour. .. . Nor is it meant to 
present man with principles to be interpreted, applied, and put 
into practice. . . . Ethics exists to remind man of his confronta- 
tion with God, who is the light illuminating all his actions... . 

Evangelical ethics will leave the pronouncement of uncondi- 
tional imperatives to God. Its task is to emphasize the reality 
and the conditioning of human life, lived in the light of the 
divine imperative. . . 

Ethics is reflection upon what man is required to do in and 
with the gift of freedom. .. . It is not enough to insist that human 
life is to be lived under the divine imperative. Ethical reflection 
must go further and ask the question to what extent this is so. 
Neither the freedom of God’s commandment nor that of man’s 
obedience is empty form. Human action takes place at the 
point of contact between these two spheres of freedom... . 

... The ethical quest . . . is a witness to God’s concrete 
word. ... It leaves the uttering of the essential and final word 
to God Himself. But it does not shrink away from the pre- 
liminary words which are necessary to focus man’s wandering 
thoughts on the one centre where he, himself free, shall hear the 
word of the free God, the commandment addressed to him, the 
judgement falling upon him, and the promise waiting for him. 
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THE COMMANDMENT OF GOD 
AND 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MAN 


It is a characteristic of the Reformed understanding of man’s 
relation to God that this is not seen as laid down by institution 
or statute, but in the ferment of personal intercourse between 
God and man. This finds expression in ethics in the fact that it 
is not a law laid down once and for all which is regarded as the 
basis of good, but rather the commandment as God’s will 
laying claim to man here and in his specific situation. Thus 
BRUNNER makes clear that even the commandment to love is 
God’s unchangeable will, but that its meaning can be grasped 
only in each moment as it comes. BONHOEFFER sees the matter 
similarly when he calls God’s commandment the total and 
concrete claim by the merciful and holy God in Jesus Christ to 
appropriate man. ‘God’s commandment is permission to live 
as man before God’—not therefore restriction of living space by 
prohibitions, but the positive fashioning of the centre and full- 
ness of life. 

This leads protestant ethics to its differentiation from the 
ethics of idealism with its idea of the good, which is to be 
understood as a remote abstraction and ultimately as a form of 
man’s wishing to be outside himself. ‘God demands us for his 
love. That is his command.’ It is universal and individual at the 
same time, determining everything, and it admits no neutral 
ground (adiaphora). 

ALTHAUs sees the commandment in the context of salvation 
history as the imperative of a primitive condition, from which 
however man has fallen. For this reason the commandment, 
instead of being life-giving, becomes an accusing law, God’s 
harsh demand to the reluctant sinner. The meaning of the 
gospel is that through Jesus Christ man’s desperate situation 
under the law is nullified and thus the law becomes the source 
of the commandment understood now in the sense of gracious 
direction. 

The Reformer DE QuERVAIN emphasizes that God’s com- 
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mand does not coincide with the law of history or of nature, of 
events, etc. but rather with the making known of God’s will in 
Holy Scripture, especially in the Ten Commandments. Both 
BONHOEFFER and DE QUERVAIN emphasize that the concrete 
realization of command does not arise in the course of casuistic 
exposition, but as it reaches us in historical form. According to 
BonHOEFFER this delineation of the commandment takes place 
in the church and the family, in work and in government (cf. 
section 3. mI of this book). 


THE WILL OF GOD AS THE BASIS 
AND NORM OF THE GOOD 


E. BRUNNER 


Command of God. In faith God claims us for His will. He 

gives us no other faith than that through which we are 
laid hold of by Him in the ‘obedience of faith’.t And the gift of 
God is not known to us save in the fact that in the word of His 
grace He calls us at the same time to Himself, and thus into His 
service. We may believe, we can believe—this is God’s word of 
grace; we ought to believe—this is His Command. This is His 
real, primary, all-inclusive commandment. The Law, the laws 
of the Bible and of ‘conscience’ can be perceived by everyone; 
the Divine Command, however, can only be perceived by him to 
whom God Himself speaks His Word, in faith. The Law, so far 
as its content is concerned, is severed from the grace of God; 
the Command, however, can only be understood as the address 
of the gracious and generous God, who claims me for Himself 
the gracious Giver; that I may belong to Him. Hence I cannot 
know beforehand the content of the Command as I can know 
that of the Law; I can only receive it afresh each time through 
the voice of the Spirit.' 

There is such a close connexion between faith and the hear- 
ing of the Command that we might almost regard both as one. 
We never gain faith save by hearing the invitation to ‘Come!’ 
The Command: ‘Believe!’ precedes every act of faith. And yet 
‘believing’ simply means the receptive attitude of one who 
trusts God implicitly, not the strenuous activity of one who is 
‘ordered’ to do this or that. Faith and obedience, the word of 
grace and the Command, are indissolubly connected, so that 
the one can only be understood in relation to the other. And yet 
we must and can distinguish between them. The promise of 
grace and faith refer to my being as it is determined apart from 

1 Rom. t. 5. 
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myself, but as it ought to be determined by means of my will— 
that is, my being as it ought to express itself in action on the 
basis of that which has been given to it by God. Faith has to do 
with that which has come into being through the act of God—or 
that which is regarded as about to be brought into being in the 
future—obedience, with that which has not yet come into being. 
Upon the boundary which separates the past from the future, 
at the present moment, faith looks backward to that which has 
been realized by God, obedience looks forward to that which 
has not yet been realized, but in such a way that even faith 
only gains that realization through obedience, and in such a 
way that even obedience, from the vantage ground of faith, 
only sees before it the first step it has to take. 

For the obedience of faith is quite different from that of the 
Law; the Command is not the Law. What the Bible calls ‘the 
Commandments’ do not primarily constitute the Command, 
although, certainly, the ‘Commandments’ do help us to bear 
the Command. For us the Commandments are primarily the 
Law, and they only become the Divine Command through faith, 
through the perception of the God who here and now calls us 
to Himself. Only then do we become aware of its meaning, 
which we could not really know beforehand, although certainly 
the Law which is known beforehand ought to lead us to this 
perception. The Divine Command gathers up into itself the 
meaning of all laws; likewise it implies this twofold demand: 
‘Come to Me, in faith, and now take the next step, the first one 
you can see before you!’ All the ‘Commandments’ point to- 
wards the one ‘Command’: ‘Love God—and your neighbour’. 
But that also is law, the supreme law, and I can only learn what 
it means at the moment at which God calls me; I can never 
know it beforehand. In the following chapters we shall be deal- 
ing with this Command as the basis of the Good as a whole. 

In what has just been said the real meaning of this Com- 
mand has been merely suggested, and the direction in which we 
are to look has been indicated. But we have not said what takes 
place at that point. Ultimately—it 1s impossible to say this, but 
—penultimately—it is possible to say a great deal about it; and 
without this ‘penultimate’ truth we shall never understand the 
‘ultimate’ truth in this matter. In this book nothing will be 
discussed save this Command; and yet each of these chapters 
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is intended finally to come to a head indicating a point, 
which the head itself does not touch. Sixteen spokes in a 
wheel—but in the centre is the hole, and the usefulness of 
the wheel depends upon the hole—to use once again Thurney- 
sen’s profound simile of the Chinese sage.! Sixteen times I 
shall begin ‘to say it’, and yet I shall never be able to say ‘it’, 
any more than anyone will be able to hear ‘it’, who has 
not also first of all heard the penultimate truth. What we 
are able to say is related to that which God alone can say— 
even where we are dealing with the ‘content of faith’—as the 
law and the word of grace, that which can be known before- 
hand and the language of the Spirit. To make this clear is the 
actual aim and purpose of this work on ethics. 


The Divine Command as Gift and Demand 


Proposition: We know God’s will only through his revelation, 

in His own Word. Therefore His Command is also primarily 

a gift, and as such a demand. 

1. There is no such thing as an ‘intrinsic Good’. The hypo- 
statization of a human conception of the Good as the ‘Idea of 
Good’ is not only an abstraction in the logical sense; it is due to 
the fact that man has been severed from his Origin, to that 
original perversion of the meaning of existence, which consists 
in the fact that man attributes to himself and his ideas an inde- 
pendent existence—that is, that man makes himself God. This 
personal estrangement from God transforms personal union 
with Him into an impersonal abstract idea; thus ‘the Good’, the 
‘Idea of the Good’, which has no vital connexion with life and 
therefore does violence to life. For the /dea of the Good did not 
create life, it has no interest in life. It is an alien force which has 
invaded life; yet it is not a living force, it is merely the shadow 
of the real force, namely, the will of God. It is He who unites 
what is with what ought to be, He, the Creator of Nature and 
of the spirit, of all that exists and of ideas; His will is the source 
of that which is and the basis of that which ought to be. The 
fact that (as we all know only too well) a terrible gulf yawns 
between that which is and that which ought to be, that the 
relation between them is not merely that of the imperfect to the 
perfect, but that they are actually in opposition to one another, 

' Komm Schépfer Geist, p. 148. 
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was not always so—it is the result of that original perversion of 
truth—of which we become aware in the sense of Fate and 
Guilt. 

Therefore of ourselves we cannot know the Good or the Will 
of God. It is, of course, true that God manifests Himself as the 
incomprehensible One, mighty and wise in the works of His 
creation, with an impressiveness which, even in the most un- 
seeing, awakens awe in the presence of the mystery of the 
universe, and fills with wonder everyone who has not entirely 
lost the child-spirit. But being what we are, with our limited 
vision, this manifestation is not enough to reveal to us the will 
of the mysterious power which rules in Nature. Nature speaks 
with two voices—and the heathen know this better than we do, 
for they are more defenceless in the presence of nature than we 
are—kindly and terrible, maintaining and destroying life. But 
even human nature, the human spirit, and its innermost 
sanctuary, the conscience, does not know God’s will. It is of 
course true that everyone knows ‘something of the divine’; I 
suppose everyone makes the distinction between good and evil 
—with that amazing precision which shows itself especially in 
criticism of others. But this knowledge always includes an 
element of ignorance, of misunderstanding, which is the counter- 
part of man’s original sinful misunderstanding of his own nature: 
that is, that the Good is that which God demands from us, 
which we have to achieve in our own strength. Man of himself 
knows God’s Law, it is true, but not His Command, and 
because he does not know the Law as His Command, he does 
not rightly know the meaning of the Law, which is love. 

2. God reveals His own Nature where He manifests Himself 
as the Giver of life, as the Creator of the Good, where at one 
and the same time He gives salvation and goodness, life and 
love. He reveals Himself in a world which misunderstands both 
God and man, by making a new beginning, in order that He 
may deliver man from this twofold misunderstanding. God 
reveals His will, the Good, His self-giving, love itself, not only 
where He gives us ‘something’—as He does every day in the 
ordinary processes of nature—but where He gives Himself. In 
this event the meaning of the word ‘love’ is defined afresh, and 
indeed in such a way that only those who understand this 
event as the real self-giving of God understand the meaning of 
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love. That which we call ‘love’ is always a conditional self- 
giving, whether it be the love of a mother, or the love of 
country, or the love of an idea. It is always a love which is 
limited by some secret demand for compensation, or by some 
relic of exclusiveness. It is never unconditional. The message of 
Jesus Christ is the message of an historical fact: ‘the Word was 
made flesh’—this means that God loves us without any condi- 
tions at all. The very fact that this has happened, that in this 
happening God is the One who acts, makes the love there 
manifested unconditional. The word ‘love’ acquires its new 
meaning through the fact that in Jesus, the ‘Suffering Servant 
of the Lord’, God comes to us. It is thus that God reveals to us 
His Nature and His Will. 

It is His will to give. Therefore he can only be revealed in the 
reality of His giving. It is His will to give Himself, to give His 
life to man, and in so doing to give salvation, satisfaction, and 
blessedness. To the extent in which this act of self-giving 1s 
achieved, His will is accomplished, and this act of fulfilment 
also carries with it the restoration of the perverted order of 
existence. In this event the life of man is once again placed 
within the orbit of the Divine giving, and in this it becomes good. 
The good consists simply and solely in the fact that man receives and 
deliberately accepts his life as a gift from God, as life dependent 
on ‘grace’, as the state of ‘being justified’ because it has been 
granted as a gift, as ‘justification by faith’. Only thus can we 
know the Will of God, that is, in this revelation of Himself in 
which He manifests Himself as disinterested, generous Love. 

3. But this Divine giving is not accomplished in any magical 
way; it simply takes place in the fact that God ‘apprehends’ man; 
God claims us for His love, for His generous giving. But this 
means that He claims our whole existence for Himself, for this 
love of His; He gives us His love. He gives us His love in such 
a way that He captures us completely by the power of His love. 
To belong to Him, to this love, and through His love, means 
that we are the bondslaves' of this will. To believe means to 
become a captive, to become His property, or rather, to know 
that we are His property. The revelation which makes it plain 

' The play on the words gehéren (to belong) and hérig (to be bound to 
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that the will of God is lavish in giving #o man, makes it equally 
clear that His will makes a demand on man. His will for us also 
means that He wants something from us. He claims us for His 
love. This is His Command. It is the ‘new Commandment’, 
because only now can man perceive that it is the command of 
One who gives before he demands, and who only demands 
something from us in the act of giving Himself to us. 

He claims us for His love, for the love with which He loves 
the world and man, for His sovereign love, His purpose of 
absolute love. That God claims us for Himself means that He 
claims us for the Kingdom of God, for a love which is absolutely 
universal and unlimited. His ‘glory’ means that we recognize 
Him as the Sole Giver, and as the Giver of all life. His ‘holiness’ 
means that He alone is supreme, so that resistance to His will 
can only spell misery. But it is also His will to assert Himself and 
exercise His will as the Supreme Giver, and this is His ‘love’. 
Apart from holiness the love of God would not be unlimited, 
it would not be the only ground of life, it would not be the love 
of God. But God possesses no other holiness than this: that He 
wills to be known absolutely in His real nature, namely, as the 
absolute Supreme Lord over His Kingdom, as the One who 
alone possesses life, and the Good, and gives it to man. There- 
fore the demands of love can never be separated from the claims 
of God Himself. 

4. He claims us for His love, not for an zdea of love—and not 
for a conception of the divine love which can be gained from 
merely reading the Bible. He claims us for His present, living 
activity of love, which can only be, and must always remain, 
His work. Therefore we can never know beforehand what God 
will require. God’s command can only be perceived at the 
actual moment of hearing it. It would denote a breaking away 
from obedience if we were to think of the Divine Command as 
one which had been enacted once for all, to be interpreted by 
us in particular instances. To take this line would mean revert- 
ing to the legalistic distortion of His love. Love would then have 
become a ‘principle’. The free love of God requires us to remain 
free, that we may be freely at His disposal. You cannot say what 
it means to love here and now; He alone can tell you what 
this means for you at this moment. 

The Good is simply what God wills that we should do, not 
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that which we would do on the basis of a principle of love. God 
wills to do somethnig quite definite and particular through us, 
here and now, something which no other person could do at 
any other time. Just as the commandment of love is absolutely 
universal so also is it absolutely individual. But just as it is 
absolutely individual so also it is absolutely devoid of all 
caprice. ‘I will guide thee with Mine eye’.! No one can experi- 
ence this ‘moment’ save I myself. The Divine Command is 
made known to us ‘in the secret place’. Therefore it is impossible 
for us to know it beforehand; to wish to know it beforehand— 
legalism—is an infringement of the divine honour. The fact that 
the holiness of God must be remembered when we dwell on His 
love? means that we cannot have His love at our disposal, that 
it cannot ever be perceived as a universal principle, but only 
in the act in which He speaks to us Himself; even in His love 
He remains our Master and Lord. But He is our ‘Lord’ in the 
sense that He tells us Himself what it means to ‘love’ here and 
now. 

It is, of course, true that we know God’s love in His Word 
which is also a deed, in the Holy Scriptures. But this Word 
which has actually occurred as an event can only be perceived 
as His word which is now living and active—Jesus can only be 
known as the Christ and as ‘my Lord’—through the Holy 
Spirit. This applies not only to the knowledge of that which 
God wills for us, but also to that which He desires to have from 
us. There is no faith, as such, apart from conduct. Real faith 
always means obedience to God; it means a living obedience, 
offered here and now, at this actual moment of significance at 
this particular moment. If faith does not issue in such obedience 
it loses its meaning, and is perverted—it becomes a mere 
theory; obedience, too, becomes mere ethical legalism if it is 
not based on faith of this kind. 

5. The fact that God claims us for Himself, is His love, His 
grace, but even so His claim is still His Command. In a Christian 
ethic we are not dealing with ‘counsels’ nor with exhortations, 
nor with ‘values’, with something which we ‘prefer’-—no, here 
we are confronted by a Command which must be taken in dead 


Te Ps xoCKTI Ge 
> Cf. The Mediator, pp. 281ff. and 467ff. (Eng. trans.). 
3) I Cor. xir. 3: 
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earnest. The fact that the Apostles exhort rather than com- 
mand—which, rightly, is regarded as a distinction between the 
Old Testament and the New—does not mean that the impera- 
tive character of the Divine claim has been in any way modified. 
The form of the exhortation is simply intended to remind us of 
the ground on which the Divine claim is based; that is, that 
every believer can indeed know the will of God for himself, 
through his faith in Christ. The apostolic exhortation implies 
that the believer is no longer a minor, and it sweeps away all 
legalistic heteronomy. Not even an Apostle can tell you what 
you ought to do; God Himself is the only One who can tell you 
this. There is to be no intermediary between ourselves and the 
Divine Will. God wishes to deal with us ‘personally’, not 
through any medium. 

Similarly, the difference between a command and a prohibi- 
tion is not a matter of great importance. Every command is a 
prohibition and vice versa. Indeed, we may say that the distinc- 
tion is only important to the extent in which the positive form 
of the Command—which predominates in the New Testament 
—points to the fact that God’s relation to the world, as its 
Creator, is primarily positive and creative, not negative; hence 
we too, in the obedience of faith, are absorbed into this positive 
action of God. As the will of the Creator God’s will is essentially 
positive; He does not will nothingness, the All-One, or Nirvana, 
but the world. Even in the New Testament there are plenty of 
prohibitions, and it is precisely the ‘hymn of Love’ (1 Cor. 
xu) which conceives the commandment of love in a remark- 
ably negative way, because truly Divinely ordered action in 
love can only take place as it breaks the natural tendency of 
our will. 

6. God’s will controls absolutely everything. He claims us and 
our whole existence. Hence both these statements are true: 
there are no ‘Adiaphora’, and—everything is ‘adiaphoron’— 
save love. Dilige et fac quod vis. Everything is mechanical and 
therefore neutral—save the ordering of this mechanical sphere 
by love. And nothing is merely mechanical, since everything, 
even the very smallest thing, is connected with the whole, and 
is impregnated with a certain spirit. The Divine Command is 
imposed on every moment; there are no moral holidays. All 
life, the ‘natural’ or material, as well as the spiritual, comes 
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under the sovereign sway of God; indeed even the suffering 
caused by something which we cannot alter is not excepted 
from this sovereignty; for God also wishes us to offer Him our 
endurance and our patience, our grateful acceptance, our 
reverent longing and our requests for His help. 

7. It is His will that God wills to accomplish in the world; 
He is not the servant of some purpose outside Himself. God 
Himself is His own End. In His love, however, He sets up an 
End outside Himself—without ceasing to be His own End; this 
‘end’ is the communion of the creature with Himself, the 
Creator. This Divine will for ‘community’ is God’s Sovereign 
Will. Therefore salvation, beatitude, the fulfilment of the pur- 
pose of life, both for humanity as a whole and for the individual, 
is included in God’s royal purpose. The tables of prohibition in 
the Bible may be compared with the notices on power circuits: 
DO NOT TouCcH! Because God wills to control our life, He com- 
mands and He forbids. This is the ‘eudaemonism’ of the Gospel, 
and at the same time its absolutely serious view of duty. God 
wills our true happiness; but He wills it, and He wills it in such 
a way that no one else knows what His will is. It remains out- 
side our disposal, and indeed we do not know it. We never 
know what is right for us, nor what is best for the other person. 
We go astray when we think that we can deduce this from some 
principle or another, or from some experience, and we distort 
the thought of the Divine love if we think that we know what 
He ought to do for us in accordance with His love. But of one 
thing we may be quite sure: His will is love, even when we do 
not understand it—when He commands, as well as when He 
gives. 

Therefore in His revelation God’s will is expressed by His 
sanctions, by rewards and punishments. God alone gives life; 
to be with Him is life, to resist Him is ruin. It is impossible to 
exist apart from God; it is impossible to be neutral towards 
Him. He who is not for Him is against Him. God’s Command 
means eternal life and God means nothing else than this. He 
is Love. But His will is utterly serious; it is the will of the Lord 
of Life and Death. Anyone who—finally—tresists Him, will only 
dash himself to pieces against the rock of His Being. This is 
the holiness of the love of God. As the divine love cannot be 
separated from His judicial wrath, the denial and destruction 
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of life. To have a share in the will of God, in the sense of union 
with His will, means salvation; to resist Him spells utter disaster. 

The abstract legalistic system of ethics, because ideas have 
no connexion with life, can only judge this connexion of the 
moral element with reward and punishment as heteronomy, as 
the perversion of the moral endeavour. ‘We ought to do the 
Good for the sake of the Good’. It does not perceive that 
behind this phrase, ‘for the sake of the Good’, there lies con- 
cealed, ‘for My sake’. And it does not understand that the Good 
is done for the sake of God, in obedience to the Divine Com- 
mand. We ought to obey God because He commands it, not 
because obedience means happiness and disobedience means 
unhappiness, Faith would not be faith, obedience would not 
be obedience, if things were otherwise. But obedience would 
not be obedience towards God, did we not know that His Com- 
mand means life and His prohibition death. The primary con- 
cern is not that which refers to my Ego, to my life; no, the 
primary concern is this: that it is God’s will, the will of Him to 
whom my life belongs. But that which refers to me, that which 
refers to my life, is the necessary second element for it concerns 
the will of Him who Himself is life—even my life. Obedience 
would be impure if this second element were made the first. 
But it would be unreal, and indeed impossible, if this second 
element, as the second, were not combined with the first. We 
cannot do anything good which has no significance for life, and 
we cannot avoid anything evil, unless at the same time we know 
it to be harmful. It is not the question whether all mortality 
is not mingled with self-interest—without self-interest nothing 
would concern us at all—but the question is this: is this self- 
interest regarded as founded in God or in myself? To do the 
Good for the sake of the Good is only a pale reflection of the 
genuine Good; to do the Good for the sake of God means to do 
the Good not because my moral dignity requires it, but because 
it is that which is commanded by God. 


THE COMMANDMENT AND THE 
PRIMITIVE CONDITION 


P. ALTHAUS 


which we all come. It is there as the other side of the offer 

with which God’s eternal love originally comes to meet man, 
The promise of love implies that God wants to be for me, my 
God. He has created me as man, that is, for personal com- 
munion with him, for participation in his life in the encounter 
of love. As he, my God, devotes himself freely to me, so he calls 
me in his offer to free devotion. He calls me in this to be his 
image. This is his love. 

His offer is then at the same time proclamation, summons, 
and command: that I let him be what he wishes in his love to 
be, my God. The command is founded completely in the offer 
and is completely carried by God’s gift to us. This stands at the 
beginning: God’s wishing to be for us. Not the command but 
the offer is first. But because love is at work, which wants me 
as a person, the offer, the gift necessarily takes on, with the 
necessity of God’s love, at the same time the shape of proclama- 
tion. Unless I let God be my God, he cannot be my God in a 
saving sense. This would contradict the essence of the personal 
relation as God wants it. He calls me to entrust him above all 
things. This is offer (promissio) and proclamation, command, 
call, all in one. 

One may ask if it is advisable to name God’s call, given with 
his gracious offer to man, ‘command’, and whether this con- 
cept is widely enough separated from that of ‘law’. Emin 
Brunner, (Dogmatik, 1, pp. 260ff.) uses here the concepts 
‘claim to man’ or ‘direction’: ‘man cannot receive the love of 
God save through being commanded to accept it and in being 
claimed by God’. Our application of the idea ‘command’ is 
covered by I John m1. 23, where faith in the name of Jesus 
Christ appears as the content of ‘God’s command’. According 
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to John therefore the gospel of Jesus Christ is at the same time 
directly ‘command’. This means that although faith is won 
from man by God’s love itself, yet it is at the same time a 
personal act of man with which he gives and has to give honour 
to God (Rom. rv. 20). To this extent it is obedience (Rom. 1. 53 
x. 3). To this corresponds the idea of command. If it has its 
legitimate place in the Gospel, then it has it equally for God’s 
original relation to man. It is certainly good to dissociate the 
idea of command from ‘law’ by continual alternation with 
‘challenge’, ‘proclamation’, and to make it clear in its original 
meaning as the converse side of God’s offer. 


The Commandment is established by the Creator 


The Commandment is thus given to life (Rom. vu. 10). It is 
a call to life with God, that is to freedom from the world and to 
love, which is the real life. So the commandment itself is a 
reminder of God’s love for me. 

‘Command’ means that another will than my own ap- 
proaches me and encroaches on my will. We are speaking here 
not of a contrast, but of a duality. It is still to become unity, and 
this is not an endowment but something laid upon us. “Com- 
mand’ is a word about me, and a word addressed to me. I am 
therefore one who has to ask and to hear what he cannot tell 
himself. That God’s will comes to us as command is neither the 
result of sin nor on account of sin, but is something established by 
the creator. For God is my Lord. In the beginning, in the primi- 
tive situation there does not exist a mystic oneness with God, nor 
identity of wills, but a duality, which however always becomes 
unity—but only in obedience. The commandment is not just 
infralapsarian, but it is already supralapsarian.' 

But it is precisely this will over me, the other will which 
approaches me, that I hear with a heartfelt ‘yes’, with joy. For 
I am created for it. I perceive that it wants life, my life. It is the 
law of my being that I have my life only in the fact that I rest 
in God’s love in complete trust and surrender. The command- 
ment is not an alien word, a verbum alienum of God, but the most 
special word of his love, verbum proprium. His call to me has the 
character of permission, of freedom, of the open door, of entry 

1 Infralapsarian = originating after the Fall. Supralapsarian = origina- 
ting before the Fall.—Ed. 
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into life with God, which is my bliss. Its demand, the obligation 
(‘thou shalt love the Lord thy God . . .’) is in the tone: thou 
mayest. 

Hence the rejoicing in the commandment which the Old 
Testament expresses in the Psalms (e.g. 19: 8ff.; 119). It is 
possible that in these texts we have primarily the expression of 
the post-exilic legal piety. But this does not exhaust its substance 
and importance. If ‘this idea that law is an oppressive burden 
is still completely foreign’ to the Old Testament (R. Kittel on 
Ps, xrx), then we judge this certainly on the one hand asa stage 
of pre-critical innocence, in which the inexorable depth of the 
law has not yet been understood; on the other hand, however, 
we have to recognize the primitive in it which does not come to 
an end even in the man who has become a sinner. In the 
language of our terminology, ‘law’ has not ceased to be the 
‘commandment’ too. In so far as the law is the commandment 
the joy and delight are applicable to it. 

God’s will as he approaches us in the commandment is to us 
who are created for him ‘the greatest, the most beautiful and 
the best’ as he is himself. What we love in the commandment is 
life, reality, God himself. 

Of course the commandment has at the same time the great- 
est seriousness. If it is the gate opened to life, it is still concerned 
with my life. To ignore the commandment is therefore death 
and ruination. The glad ‘I may’ includes also the whole pressure 
of ‘I must .. .’, ‘I can do no other’, for the sake of God and of 
life. So the commandment is received at once with great joy 
and with deep seriousness. 

The commandment therefore is of critical importance for 
man. This must not, however, be misunderstood. The fulfilment 
of the commandment does not have the significance of first 
effecting communion with God (which is salvation): here lies 
the clear difference from sinful man’s understanding of God’s 
will as ‘law’. Its significance is rather that of receiving salvation. 
Salvation is based wholly in God’s love. But it can be acquired 
only in devotion to this love of God, in the devotion which the 
commandment means. So the fulfilling of the commandment is 
not a moral prerequisite of real life but it is the achieving of 
life itself. If anyone fulfils the command, of him may be said, 
not that ‘he wll live’ but that ‘he lives’. For the love and 
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freedom into which God calls us are the real life to which we 
are created. 


Through the Fall the Commandment becomes Law 


We have fallen from God’s original relationship with us, out 
of the primitive situation and are from then on in the Fall. We 
have been guilty of unbelief in God’s offer that he wishes to be 
my God, and always shall be again and again. 

Now the commandment becomes law. The commandment is 
supralapsarian, law is infralapsarian as the form God’s will for 
us assumes because of our sin.! Law has thus far really ‘come in 
between’. This is not only valid, in the most obvious sense of 
Pauline historical theology, for the Torah of Israel which 
according to Paul only came long after the promise to Abra- 
ham (Rom. v. 20). Basically it becomes a question of the 
position of law in the relationship of God to men. The Com- 
mandment is primitive and original, the law is not. 

According to its decisive content, the law is to besure, identical 
with the commandment. In it too is expressed the one un- 
changeable will of God towards man. Thus the law is ‘holy’, 
Romans vu. 12. But the form of God’s will as law is substantially 
different from the commandment. The commandment is com- 
pletely positive: “Give me, my son, thy heart’; ‘thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God ...’. It is completely included in the position 
of God’s offer of love. Certainly to this position a negation 
always in practice corresponds; to the commandment there 
always corresponds a prohibition. The devotion of man to God 
is in itself a denial of the possibility of depending on oneself or 
resting on the world. But in the original relation this practical 
self-evident negation—the ‘shadow’ of the position—is not 
expressed at all, for sin is not yet there and therefore does not 
need to be contradicted. It is, in view of the love of God which 
is presenting itself and courting me, so ‘impossible’ that nothing 
is said about it. 

t Thus C. Stange, Fr. Gogarten, and now H. Thielicke; Stange and Go- 
garten do not differentiate terminologically between commandmentand law; 
Thielicke uses ‘commandment for creation’ and ‘law’ opposite each other 
pp. 240ff.—on the Catholic side see Ernst Michel, Der Partner Gottes, 1946; 
Renovatio, 1947. He arrives at the same idea, certainly also under Luther’s 


influence. He has understood Galatians in a way no Catholic before him ever 
has, and certainly pushes his thesis strongly in an antinomian direction. 
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This becomes quite different because, and to the extent that, 
we have become sinners. Now the law has emerged out of the 
commandment. However command is no longer issued in the 
all-embracing positive challenge, but because it finds us already 
on the path away from God it must be negative, a prohibition of 
the paths which we have long since begun taking. Character- 
istic of this is the decalogue: all its so-called commandments 
apart from the third and fourth are prohibitions. 

The imperative is drowned by the prohibitive ‘thou shalt 
not... .’ The law is a monument to our sin. 

With this is connected the second difference between the 
commandment and the law. The commandment can be 
expressed in a single sentence: ‘Let me be thy God!’ Or: 
‘Make the venture on my love!’ i.e. ‘Love me!’ The one sen- 
tence of course has an inexhaustible content as rich as the full- 
ness of places and relationships which God prepares for us in 
his creation and by his guidance as opportunities for love. But 
here Augustine’s word is relevant: dilige—et fac, quod vis! (love 
—and do what you will!). The commandment does not need 
to be dissected into single instructions. If only the will to love 
is there! It recognizes in every situation the place where love 
has to establish itself. The commandment is only one of these. 

In the law God’s eternal positive will is expressed but now 
broken by our varied opposition to him which has already 
occurred, through our innumerable courses of flight and denial. 
The law receives its formulations and its concrete content 
through the incalculable forms of our sin. Thus we inevitably 
encounter it as divided up into its multiplicity of prohibitions. It 
cannot be said in one sentence. Law is already by its very 
structure an accusation of man. As the shadow bears witness to 
the sun, so the law bears witness to God’s original will, his 
commandment—but it is in the form of the shadow cast by our 
sin that this occurs. Law is the shadow of our godlessness. 

The commandment speaks only of God’s love and of our 
being predestined for it as men. The law unfortunately invari- 
ably has to speak of our wickedness as well. The commandment 
assumes as the indicative in which it rests nothing but God’s 
love in the creation of man, law also assumes the indicative of 
our fall. The commandment then is purely theocentrically con- 
ditioned in its form, whereas the law is anthropocentric. 
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The commandment speaks purely personally: in it God’s 
love seeks me for fellowship with him. Here is every personal 
encounter: God wants me—I am to want him. The first com- 
mandment presages and symbolizes all commandments: every 
concrete commandment simply gives substance to this one 
commandment in the eternal flux of the reality which God 
continually prepares afresh for me. The law on the other hand 
meets with us as those who have abandoned and lost this 
single medium of devotion to God’s love which embraces all 
relevant content. This so operates that we everywhere miss and 
pervert the proper focus in God’s world in which devotion to 
him must show itself, in relation to us ourselves, to our neigh- 
bour, and to the world. Thus the law no longer has the simple 
personal quality which is peculiar to the commandment but 
falls apart into the multitude of relevant prohibitions rendered 
necessary by our transgressions. For they destroy God’s crea- 
tion. God must protect it against man because he wants to 
preserve his creation (usus politicus! of the law). 

God’s eternal will to love is doubtless at work even in the 
prohibitions of the law—he wants to protect man from himself 
—but now it is broken in defence, in restraint, in setting up 
barriers, so now it is verbum alienum the alien word of God. Of 
course we know from subsequent happenings, in faith, that in 
the ‘alien’ word God desires to end up again with the verbum 
proprium, his original and most particular word which both 
offers and proclaims his love. But under the law this remains 
hidden. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the commandment, the law 
appears as the expression of God’s renunciation and resignation. 
The offer is rejected. There is no going back from this. The 
commandment with its significance for man’s salvation is over- 
taken by the terrible fact of human self-will and its decisions. 
Now there remains nothing more left but law, i.e. prohibitions 
to ensure that mankind will not also destroy God’s creation. 


Law and Civil Justice 


This law of divine prohibitions is not simply incapable of 
fulfilment. It can be fulfilled in the dimension of the relative, 


t Political use=the law as far as it is binding for human society and 
holds it together.—Ed. 
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in the area of human relations of law and practice, in ‘civil law’, 
(Conf. Aug. 18), in the veritas politica (Luther). God too desires 
this justice. He desires it because it is protection against the 
destruction of his creation into chaos. 

But the law of prohibitions cannot be fulfilled in the radical 
theocentric dimension. It prohibits not only the actual destruc- 
tion and reversal of the relationships with one’s fellowmen and 
with the world, but also the destructive desire: “Thou shalt not 
covet...’ (Rom. vu. 7). In the indirectness of the prohibition 
a pure heart is thus demanded. In this way, however, it 
becomes a single accusation against the coveting man. The law 
is already, by its very existence, simply by the fact that it was 
necessary as a prohibition, the lex accusans et condemnatrix, the 
accusing and condemning law.! 

But man—this is a further characteristic of life under the law 
—fails to recognize this position. He hides from himself the 
character of the law as God’s alien word, its negativity, its 
secondary and prohibitive character, its meaning as a reminder 
and shadow of the sins we have already committed and those 
we continue to commit. He thinks he can use the law positively: 
this very law which in its form is an expression of rejected and 
therefore lost salvation, thus of hopelessness, he treats as means 
of salvation. He imagines and presumes that he can settle by 
the fulfilment of the law his relationship to God, which was 
shattered at the deepest level, and be justified before God. He 
treats the lex, to use Luther’s words, as justificatrix, as justifying. 

But this is not only a complete misunderstanding of the 
position, in the sense of being an illusion because no man can 
carry out God’s law with his covetous heart since he has fallen 
out of fellowship with God. The attempt signifies in itself a new 
sin against God, or rather the repetition of the original sin, by 
which man has fallen away from God, namely the endeavour 
to live before God by something other than his love which has 
already anticipated all our doing. He misunderstands not only 
the position of man as a sinner but God’s divinity and man’s 
mortality. God is God and will be God, i.e. alone and uncondi- 
tionally creator, not only of our existence as such, but of our 
honour and standing in his sight. Because God is God man can 


' For these expressions, cf. Luther in the disputation of 1st June 1537, 
WA 39. I. 219. (WA = Weimarer Ausgabe, i.e. Weimar Edition.) 
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live and be acknowledged before him only through God’s free, 
unearned, undeserved grace. It is not just the sinner who is 
assigned completely to mercy but also the justified if there is or 
could be such a one. To deny this was and is the sin of the 
Pharisee. The undertaking of commending oneself to God by 
one’s performance and of making things right with him, as 
Luther has sharply declared, is blasphemy, an attack on the 
majesty of him who is and will always be creator, not only of 
our natural life, but also of our position as children in his 
house.! Never in all one’s life can the ethos of man have the 
sense of ensuring or maintaining for him a place with God. 
This is given to him unearned and incapable of being earned, 
through God’s love, not only once in the beginning, but always, 
salus praeveniens.2 The way of ethical justification as a way of 
salvation is not only impassable but also forbidden. For it 
signifies the abandonment of the childlike attitude, the child- 
like trust. It must not only confirm again and again undeniably 
the inescapable sinfulness of man, but it is also from the very 
beginning an expression of his sinfulness, the basic sin by which 
he has fallen out and continues to fall out of believing surrender 
to God’s love. 


The Law accuses us 


To treat the law as a means of salvation, as lex justificatrix, is 
only possible for man so long as he is innocently deceived over 
the severity of the law’s demand. As soon as this innocence is 
shattered in him it unfortunately becomes impossible to apply 
the law positively as a help to justification before God. The law 
proves to be a single accusation against man, for it summons 
him to freedom of heart from evil impulses and this man never 
finds. Thus there is for life under the law no other prospect 
than the complete condemnation of man by the law, being 
hopelessly imprisoned and at the mercy of the dynamic of 
liberation from God, the denial of his message of love. Whoever 
has become aware of this and no longer wants to be deceived 
over it, cannot enjoy the law, nor love it, but must simply live, 
sigh, and complain under it in fear, indeed he must curse and 
hate it as his worst enemy and torturer. This Luther often 

1 WA. 39. I. 48, 24ff. 


2 salus praeveniens = anticipatory salvation—Ed. 
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declared. Man is right in this—and is still guilty again and 
again before God precisely in this. For in the law too, however 
broken it may be, God’s holy will draws near to him. Hatred 
against the law is at the same time hatred against God, who 
comes in the way of man’s wild desire and seeking after him- 
self. Man ought to hate himself. For the fact that God’s will 
must now encounter him thus, as lex accusans et condemnatrix, as 
statutes that accuse and destroy, this is simply the expression of 
man’s godlessness—its shadow and its effect. 

All this is not only of value where one is certain of having 
God’s law set out in written form, but is also quite compre- 
hensive. In his teaching on law and Gospel Paul contrasts life 
under grace or in Christ to the life of the Jews under the Mosaic 
law. He opposes ‘Letter’! and ‘Spirit’ (II Cor. m1. 6; Rom. vu. 
6 etc.) But his contrast of law and Gospel does not relate only 
to the Judaic law. Certainly according to Paul the difference 
between the formulated Torah of Moses (Rom. 11. 20) and the 
‘work of the law written into the hearts’ of heathen is not in- 
considerable, but at the decisive point it is without importance. 
Also the law written into men’s hearts is and remains law, as 
the Apostle understands it.2 The Pauline opposition of ‘letter’ 
and ‘spirit’ must not be confused with the Greek (Plato) eleva- 
tion of the ‘unwritten law’ (the gods have given the nomos 
agraphos). ‘The ‘unwritten law’ is not ‘spirit’, but only a differ- 
ent kind of law. In Paul’s sense every law of reason or ideal 
comes basically to fill the role of ‘destroying letter’. For the fatal 
nature of the law does not depend on its having been written, 
but on its character as law. This is also true of the ‘natural law’ 
of Romans m1. 

The commandment has become law for us sinners. But even 
as a sinner I remain God’s creation, created for him. For this 
reason after the fall there still rings through to me through the 
law the commandment of God’s love, the original verbum proprium, 
through and above the verbum alienum. In the law too, as far as 


' ‘Schrift’, cf. Luther’s rendering, ‘Buchstabe’ (‘letter’). 

* Thus Luther in disputation of 1st June 1537, WA. 39. I. 219, 13: 
Christus legem exactorem, chirographum, scriptum in cordibus nostris et 
condemnantem nos, sustulit e medio. (Christ has displaced the law from its 
central position as taskmaster, as a ‘handwriting’ which is written into our 
hearts and damns us.) 
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it is the shape of God’s eternal good will, lies still the splendour 
of the command which leads to life. So no. man stands only 
under the law, he always stands as well under the original 
command of God’s love. God’s will encounters him as com- 
mandment and law at the same time, since he is himself at the 
same time man for God and sinner. 

Thus the original love in God’s will does not cease to be the 
commandment. Man under the law too has ‘delight in God’s 
law after the inward man’ (Rom. vu. 22) for it is according to 
its content the form of God’s eternal good will. Man loves the 
law in so far as the commandment is sheltered and concealed 
in it. He loves in it his original state and his final destiny, the 
voice of his origin and of his home.! 


Law and Fear 


But to the extent that the commandment has become law, 
man Cannot, as we saw, love it as an accusing and condemning 
law, but can only suffer under it. In the same breath in which 
Paul bears witness to his delight in God’s commandment, he 
sighs, laments, and groans under the burden of the law that he 
cannot fulfil (Rom. vi.) and describes man’s situation under 
the law as one of slavery, distinguished by fear and dread. (Rom. 
vul. 15). Love for the commandment, fear under the law— 
Paul knows he must speak of both when he depicts the situation 
under the law without Christ. By this means man’s need under 
the law becomes so great that he founders and is destroyed on 
exactly that which is ‘holy and good’; that ‘goodness’ is made 
death for him by sin (Rom. vu. rof.). “The very commandment 
which promised life proved to be death for me.’ Man perceives 
life and death at the same time when he stands before the law, 
life in the commandment which he hears also through the 
law, death in the law.? This is in the depth of his need: he comes 
into irreconcilable conflict with that as law, which as command- 
ment he must love. 


1 Luther, WA. 39. I. 204, 3 ff.: Quin offictum habet (lex), ut testificatur 
fidei, simulque ostendat, qualis creatura ante peccatum fuimus et post 
peccatum futuri sumus. (The law has also this office, that it bears witness 
to justification by faith and at the same time shows what kind of creature 
we were before the Fall and will be after the Fall.) 

2 As already said, Paul does not make this difference between law and 
commandment. We refer to what is to be found in him on the subject. 
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Paul knows of both at once, of love and slavish fear under 
the law. Luther testifies that for those without Christ there is 
only hatred for the law. He cannot relate Romans vu. 22, the 
apostle’s word on delight in God’s law, to man without Christ, 
but only to those born again. Hence the contradiction in man’s 
life does not come to full expression in Luther, whereas it does 
in Paul.! 


The Gospel as the End of the Law 


For the relationship determined by the law between God and 
man Christ is the end: he is ‘the end of the law’ (Rom. x. 4). 
In him we have freedom from the law. In what does it consist? 
How is Christ the end of the law? 

In so far as the law is identical with the commandment, 
according to its content which is ‘spiritual’, the work and ex- 
pression of God’s holy Spirit (Rom. vu. 14), it does not cease 
being valid (Rom. m1. 31), not even for the Christian; it is 
precisely in the Christian life that what the law means and 
desires is to be fulfilled through love. (Rom vir. 4; xm. off.). 
Thus in our differentiating terminology, Christ is indeed the 
end of the ‘law’, but not of the ‘commandment’. 

But he is the end of the law in so far as the law is different 
from the original commandment and has changed it. 

This means firstly that the law is abolished for those who are 
in Christ, as an accusing and condemning voice; the lex ceases 
to be accusans et condemnatrix. For Jesus Christ is there as the one 
accused and condemned in our concern, Christus condemnatus, 
but as such he is at the same time the one brought to justice and 
honour by his raising from the dead, Christus justificatus for us all 
and hence justificans (Rom. vi. 34). The law condemns us as 
sinners, but for those who are ‘in Christ Jesus there is no con- 
demnation’ (Rom. vir. 1). The law says the unclean cannot 
stand before God, only the clean. The gospel says God accepts 
the unclean. He does not let his relationship to man be deter- 
mined by the law under which man’s own sin and guilt has 
led him. He shows himself to be greater than his law. He breaks 
through it. He deals with man supra legem, according to a 
higher order than that of the law, indeed contra legem: he 
does that which is absolutely unheard of, impossible from the 

* Cf, my work, Paulus @ Luther, 1951, pp. 56ff. 
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point of view of the law. God’s action in the Gospel is pure 
miracle, 

A second thing is also included in this. While God accepts 
man as he is, contrary to the law, he does away with man’s 
illusion that if he can and shall be justified with the help of 
God’s law. The lex is also dismissed as justificatrix. Man is 
justified, justificatus in Jesus Christ alone. He shall do nothing 
else but let this miracle of God’s grace be done to him and stake 
his life on it. It is the second miracle of grace, that man, who 
with his thinking stood completely under the law and knew 
only the either-or of the imagined result or of doubt, is raised 
by God above both of these and is given unconditional trusting 
devotion to the Gospel by free grace in his heart. 

But this means that God leads man back through the Gospel 
received by faith into the basic relationship lost by sin and law, 
into the original state of the unconditional offer of love and the 
unconditional childlike trust. Of course it is not simply the 
original relationship. There is no reversion to the primitive 
state. When the prodigal son returns home, the situation be- 
tween him and the Father is not the same as before his depar- 
ture. It is determined by the break which has taken place, by 
sin. In the beginning stands God’s free giving, but now, after 
sin and law the giving has had to take on the form of forgiving. 
The new childlike trust differs from the original in that it is 
interwoven by the pain of atonement, of self-judgement, of 
conversion, but also by the blessed joy of returning home which 
the elder son, who remained all the time in his father’s house, 
does not know. The original humility of man under his creator 
and Lord and under the word of his love is not the same as his 
humility before the Gospel. Whoever would like to maintain 
and live this mistakes the severity of the fall and his guilt. As a 
reminder of this the law is there, not only in the beginning of 
the life in faith, but throughout the whole Christian life. This 
is the usus theologicus or elenchticus of the law. It helps us not to 
take for granted the grace of forgiveness, of our new position as 
children, or to regard it as a special case of the grace of begin- 
ning, but as the incomprehensible and unexpected miracle. 

So the law, however little it can be directly a means of salva- 
tion—as man under the law imagines—yet indirectly it has its 
place and its task in God’s way of salvation with mankind. It 
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has come because of sin, but it must now lead to redemption 
in the hand of love—quite different from the hand of sinful 
man—while it lets man go to pieces and destroys him in his 
self-assertion against God. It is the alien work which God per- 
forms in order to come to his own. It is precisely in his ‘alien- 
ness’ towards the original encounter with God that it must 
serve to lead man back again into the primary relationship. It 
removes from us the way of flight from God’s love into moral 
self-reliance or self-realization. 


Through the Gospel the commandment again emerges out of Law 


With the Gospel the relationship between God and man as 
determined by the law comes to an end. The original relation- 
ship of the message of God’s love comes into force. It is at the 
same time challenge and proclamation. The law again becomes 
the commandment. Luther expresses this in his interpretation 
of the Decalogue, when he introduces each commandment with 
‘we must fear and love God that we...’. 

Of course on the level of the Gospel the commandment 
differs from the original by an essential characteristic. It is a 
question of men who although they are under the Gospel, do 
not cease to remain sinners, the ‘old man’. So the command- 
ment is now no longer like the first, supralapsarian. Hence it 
must have one thing in common with the law: it must neces- 
sarily express the positive will of God in the negative, prohibi- 
tive form or prohibition.' For devotion to God’s love is no more 
possible in any other way than in the form of battle against the 
claims of sinful power, the denial of the being in which we live 
as old men. The instructions of the New Testament offer 
accordingly positive and negative imperatives side by side, e.g. 
Romans vu. 12ff. After we have become and remain sinners the 
call to obedience to God can no longer be issued without its 
reverse side, the call away from disobedience, from surrender 
to sin. But also the warnings which are prohibitive sentences 
in spite of the formal analogy and identity of content, are no 
longer law but commandment on the basis of the Gospel. 

This is valid for the man who lives in faith in the Gospel. 
What is law for the other, becomes command for him, and 


' Cf. H. Thielicke, Ethik, I, p. 113ff. on ‘Die Doppelbedeutung des 
Imperativs’. 
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conversely, what is command for him on the foundation of the 
Gospel, for the other has the character of law. The sayings of 
Jesus and the apostles are also a law which accuses and kills for 
the man who does not stand in faith in the Gospel. Whether 
God’s will becomes for me law or commandment in the evan- 
gelical sense depends solely on my position towards the Gospel. 
The content is, as already emphasized, the same in both. To the 
believer in the Gospel it becomes command, to the unbeliever, 
law. 


Gospel and Law ? 


Hence it is not a good idea to speak of ‘Gospel and Law’, to 
give out this sequence as that suggested by practical considera- 
tions, and to declare: “The law is nothing but the necessary 
form of the Gospel whose content is grace’ (Barth). In this at the 
least the use of language is confused and it must remain deter- 
mined by Paul’s ‘Christ is the end of the law’. The position of 
‘law’, strictly understood, can never be posterior to the Gospel, 
but always only anterior to the Gospel, and to Christ; it is 
prior by nature. For Jesus Christ delivers us from the authority 
of the law. Certainly God’s commanding, as we emphasized, is 
founded in the original state of his love with which he desires to 
be for us, so that we may be for him. But we ought not to 
characterize this primordial love of God as ‘Gospel’; the con- 
cept ‘Gospel’ must keep its definite meaning as that of the 
message (Word) of God’s gracious dealings with the sinner. In 
the beginning is the grace of the primitive state, but not the 
Gospel; and out of the grace of the primitive state springs not 
the ‘law’ but the commandment, the challenge and claim of 
God’s love wooing our heart. In Barth these important differ- 
ences between Commandment and Law are levelled out, and 
not just terminologically, but also materially. This lack of 
sensitivity to periods in his understanding of God’s action also 
governs his doctrine of revelation, and is the primary theo- 
logical basis for his neglect of the basic or original revelation 
of God. The thesis that the Law is nothing but the necessary 
form of the Gospel is untenable, not just theologically but even 
logically. For the Gospel is promission, or offer, hence its “neces- 
sary form’ is the indicative. Of course because of the love of 
God the imperative, the challenge, the hortative is at once set 
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in with it, but this is no longer ‘law’ but ‘commandment’, and 
as such the primary form of the Gospel. 

We do not say ‘Gospel and Law’ but ‘Gospel and command- 
ment’. The Christian is free from the law but not from the 
commandment. Through the Gospel, the commandment, alien- 
ated from itself in the law, comes to itself again,! as it originally 
proceeds from God’s love and must be understood. 

Gospel and law—these two stand in strict dissociation from 
and antithesis to each other. Because and as far as we stand 
under the Gospel, we no longer stand under the law. The 
Gospel comes out, in Luther’s phrase, contra legem, and the lex 
stands contra evangelium. It is quite different with the relationship 
of Gospel and commandment. Here there is the contra man- 
datum.2 Rather the Gospel is in the strength of the command- 
ment and its fulfilment. 

Further, the commandment is in fact a motivating factor in 
the Gospel itself, as a call to grasp freedom presented to us, to 
live in us out of God’s love. The imperative which lies in the 
Gospel is fundamentally distinct from the imperative of the 
law. It is the imperative of God’s grace calling us into life as 
children of God, which itself is bliss. The salvation revealed to 
me in the grace of the Gospel is only the reality of my life when 
I look concretely on myself, my neighbour, and the world in the 
light of God’s love calling me, and when I deal with them in 
the same light. To this extent the Gospel in fact encounters us 
of necessity in the shape of the commandment, but this com- 
mandment is itself Gospel, that is, the authority to act here and 
now on the basis of the love of God and thus to live in it, the 
‘imperative of grace’ (Elert). 


' K. Barth, op. cit. p. 29, speaks correspondingly of the law because he 
does not separate law and commandment. In substance we are not far from 
each other. But in Barth treatment of the subject suffers from his unfortu- 
nate formulation of the law as a form of the Gospel which is restored as 
such through the Gospel. 

* contra legem=against the law; contra evangelium=against the Gospel; 
contra mandatum = against the commandment. 

3 Rom. vu. 4; Apol. IV, para. 227: Ideo justificamur, ut justi operari 
et obedire legi Dei incipiamus. (For this reason we are justified that we may 
begin to act as just and to obey God’s laws.) By lex here is meant what we 
call commandment, as in Paul. 


COMMANDMENT, OBEDIENCE, 
AND WRITTEN LAW 


A. DE QUERVAIN 


claim to us not generally but concretely. It is the word 

through which he commands us not to look on our own 
sin, but to trust in his word of grace, to rejoice in his covenant, 
and, as members of the covenant, people to withstand attempts 
at defection from faith. It is, with regard to the New Covenant, 
the word which commands us not generally but concretely to 
acknowledge in Jesus Christ, the crucified and resurrected, the 
victor over our sin and our death, the one Lord over all creation, 
not to be afraid in this world, but to bear our cross gladly as 
those crucified with Christ. This order is concrete, and therefore 
not a moral truth. It does not spring from any knowledge of 
man’s about goodness which is divorced from time. It is just as 
little to be deduced from events, the commandment of Kairos, 
that which commands so-called free and creative love in the 
moment. This command is concrete precisely as the word of 
God who makes his will to us in Holy Scripture, who places us by 
this command in the history of his people. Scripture names the 
divine order Mizwa, 7 €¢vtoAj, commandment. This word is 
used in Scripture for other commands of God than the ten 
commandments. But it is the God of Israel who keeps eternal 
covenant and loyalty to his people, who commands. So God’s 
covenant at Sinai and the Decalogue belong together. The ten 
commandments trace out the way which the people sanctified 
by the covenant are to take. To this way of Israel the heathen 
are called that they may in Christ be taken up into God’s 
covenant. Or to put it in a better way, we say that in life and 
death in Christ the way of God’s people in the old covenant 
becomes understandable to us. It becomes obvious that this 
way is a holy way not in itself, because of its high ethos, or as the 
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ez commandment is the word through which God lays 
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way of the Jews, but solely because of Jesus Christ the son of 
David, son of Abraham. On this way both Jews and heathen 
are to go. For Christ has come not to abolish the law but to 
fulfil it (Matt. v. 17). 


The Meaning of the Decalogue 


It cannot be the task of a doctrine of sanctification to make 
the use of the decalogue superfluous, to emancipate the church 
from the decalogue. This has happened often enough in the 
ethical systems of past decades. The only moral theologian of 
the last century who opposed the endeavours of the time 
because of his rich knowledge of scripture, was Vilmar (Theol. 
Moral, u, pp. 51-54). The doctrine of sanctification releases the 
decalogue from this isolation in which it is set by the popular 
ethics of confirmation classes and apologetic sermons and 
lectures. It destroys the illusion that in the decalogue a definite 
attitude is adopted to all life’s problems, that human life is 
caught in a fine mesh net. That God commands, gives an order, 
a charge, is the decisive factor in the decalogue too, and this 
makes an isolation of the ten sentences impossible. God’s com- 
mandment is the strait gate, the word, which binds and brings 
about decision, even with the danger that he who obeys the 
command appears one-sided, is brought through all kinds of 
possibilities to a moral development. The rich man young 
(Matt. xrx.) has at his disposal a subtle knowledge of the com- 
mandments. He is at great pains not to overlook any, to prac- 
tise each one. So he lives a rich substantial life. He is ever ready 
to be shown new possibilities for fulfilment of the law, to let 
himself be fitted into new aims. Jesus’ order to the inquirer to 
sell all his goods, give to the poor, and follow him is not the 
abolition and conquest of the decalogue. The one addressed, as 
advised, no longer sees the commandment, no longer recognizes 
the one who commands. From being a friend of everything 
good he is to become a servant of God. So long as he confronted 
all the commandments he thought himself somehow to have 
been justified in the different demands. The command which 
takes all choice from him, which requires one thing of him allows 
it to emerge now he lives at odds with the giver of the com- 
mandments. 
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The Christian as the Servant of God 


Christ is practising his divine authority when he commands 
his disciples to teach the nations all that he has commanded 
them (Matt. 1. 20). That which has been commanded them— 
confession of the kingly authority of the crucified one, the 
confession of his name as in Matthew x—is no theological 
system, no philosophy of life, but this one word, which Peter 
and John cannot suppress, but which they must instead bear 
witness to at any price (Acts Iv. 19-20). So God’s command- 
ment, Christ’s commandment, is also here the word which 
creates decision, binds the hearer, makes him not a slave of the 
law but a slave of God. 


G. Schrenk writes on this question in the Theol. Worter- 
buch zum N.T.: In the question of the central content of 
Jesus’ witness in this meeting with the éyroAzj-religion we 
must first pay attention to his absolutely serious attitude to the 
demand of the decalogue. For the rich man (Mark x. 17ff.; 
Matt. xx. 20; Luke xvi. 18) he names as conditions for 
entering into life (Matt. xrx. 17) simply the commandments, 
and these as a norm well known to him. It is the command- 
ments of the second table, expanded in Matthew by the 
positive commandment of loving one’s neighbour: Levit. 
xrx. 18, which will signify God’s elementary will to be 
perplexed by a simple method. Of course the progress of 
the conversation indicates that it is only in completely 
personal attention to what this commandment of love is 
working out in individual life that the évroA7y comes to its 


own (II. p. 544). 


It is God who commands. In faith in Jesus Christ we cease to 
be servants of the law, of the decalogue, of the sermon of the 
Mount, and we become servants of God. Much trouble and 
confusion arises again and again from the fact that Christians 
try to establish the possibility and the necessity of an authority 
of the decalogue or of the sermon on the Mount (Tolstoy) over 
the whole of human life. They forget that to Christ has been 
given all power in heaven and on earth, not to the law, as in 
the decalogue. They speak as if the decalogue were a great 
chest with many drawers from which answers to all questions 
are taken. Basically we need no longer ask any questions about 
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God’s commandment; it has already been given, is already 
under consideration. Man already knows what he has to be. 
Jesus’ answer to the rich young man, however, makes him into 
an ignorant person, deprives him of the freedom which he had 
preserved for himself as a slave of the law. For even the strictest 
and most unrelenting authority of the law leaves man scope for 
his own will. It is he indeed who comes to a decision, who 
establishes what is commanded, forbidden, and allowed. For 
many today however, in the place of the authority of the 
biblical law is placed the authority of duty. Even so strict a moral 
theologian as Wilhelm Herrmann asks about what is allowed, 
sets a limit to the sphere of duty. 


The ideal of the completely mature character is that he 
carries out all his actions from the basis of their clearly 
recognised moral necessity. But throughout our whole life 
we are children in relation to the moral powers educating 
us, and to God. As beings which fight upwards out of nature 
to freedom we need a kindly power of education which keeps 
its hands on the life with nature which is necessary to us, 
continually wakens us out of it but also preserves a good 
conscience for us when, exhausted by the battle of duty, 
we abandon ourselves to the natural stimulus of our energy 
and to enjoyment and sport (£thik, 5th ed., pp. 236-7). 


The life of the Christian does not exist for the service of good 
or of duty; he is as a servant of God, as a servant of Christ, set 
free from the need for service to duty and to the law. He is 
indeed because of Christ holy in his work and in moments of 
relaxation. For in faith he may take relaxation just as he has 
laid upon him in faith the charge to do hard work. “There is 
nothing better for a man than that he should eat and drink and 
find enjoyment in his toil. This also, I saw, is from the hand of 
God, for apart from him, who can eat or who can have enjoy- 
ment? For to the man who pleases him God gives wisdom and 
knowledge and joy, but to the sinner he gives the work of 
gathering and heaping, only to give to one who pleases God. 
This also is vanity and a striving after wind’ (Eccles. 1. 24-26. 
R.S.V.). 

The Christian has no freedom to set up a new decalogue, any 
more than he has the freedom to think out and announce new 
promises. But it is precisely as a disciple of Holy Scripture that 
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he hears the commandments witnessing to God’s claim for 
authority, concrete commands which make known God’s grace 
and holiness. We abandon the idea of putting in to each of the 
ten commandments what seems to us worth following. Such an 
independent extension would make us deaf to God’s command- 
ment which we must perceive in other passages from the Scrip- 
tures. He who ponders on the doctrine of law will make a 
special point of carrying out the study of the whole of Scripture. 
Then he finds it no longer necessary to fill out the ten sayings, 
released from their context, with his own ideas on the service 
of God. But we have to hear the commandments as Christ 
bears witness to them in the extra point which he has given 
them. 


The Service of the Church to God’s Commandment 


- Just as the forgiveness of sins is, God’s commandment is also 
testified to in the congregation. Just as the comforting words: 
‘My son, your sins are forgiven you’ are valid for us, so also is 
God’s command in the words of Scripture that are set out for 
the congregation. The reformers testify even more strongly to 
the commandments in their sermons than in their theological 
dissertations. In this is proved the way in which their theology 
is confined to the Scriptures. It is not the task of theological 
ethics—in general we have avoided this word—to say in scien- 
tific language, in a systematic connexion what the preacher is 
to repeat from the pulpit in a more popular and concise way. 
The more comprehensive, primary service of the church takes 
place in the witness to the commandments of God through the 
interpretation of Scripture, whether it be before the gathered 
congregation or in pastoral conversation. It turns out that it is 
precisely the close adherence to the text, to the written word that 
summons men to decision and causes decisions. A congregation 
in which this takes place does not need to fear the accusation 
that it is practising service by the letter and avoiding decisions. 
Theological ethics serves as proclamation and achieves decisions 
on its side when it teaches the right use of Scripture, when 
it continually tests the language of preaching and its theo- 
logical concepts afresh in Scripture, when it pays attention 
to the whole work of salvation. It serves the confession of 
the church when it helps in the hour of special trial so that 
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God’s commandment issuing to the congregations is attested 
in a theological interpretation. 


Love as a Fruit of the Spirit 


Have we not ignored somehow in our investigation of the 
validity of the commandments the apostle’s word, that love is 
the fulfilment of the law? The commandments of the second 
table are gathered up in the commandment to’ love one’s neigh- 
bour. But love is the filling of the law, the content of the law. 
This gathering up does not mean a reduction, simplification, 
and systematization of the commandments. The neighbour is 
God’s gift, the one presented to us in Christ. Every casuistry, 
every free injunction of man’s about the commandments, is 
interpreted by Paul’s statement. But our neighbour is recog- 
nizable to us from God’s action with us men, as the Scripture 
bears witness; he is only recognizable from the fullness of the 
witness of Scripture to him who listens to the whole of Scripture. 
And love is not ‘free’, ‘creative’ love, but is an act bound by 
God’s word to God’s property. Love is the gift and the fruit of 
the Holy Spirit. Only thus is it the fulfilment of the law. “Only 
the Holy Ghost knows how much must be changed in the ten 
sentences of the law. We have no understanding of this. We 
interpret everything according to unjust pagan moral law, and 
according to our uncharitable self-love and not according to 
God’s heart’ (Kohlbriigge, Schriftauslegungen, vol. 8, p. 13). The 
Reformation withstood the attempt to abandon the command- 
ments themselves out of fear of a casuistic interpretation of them, 
and to explain love for the mistress who stands above God’s 
commandment. The apostle in Romans xu. 9 refers to the 
words “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’. In the book 
of the law (Lev. xrx. 18) as in the decalogue there stands as a 
basis: ‘For I am the Lord’, It is the same God of grace, the same 
covenant God, who speaks to his people in both places. ‘You 
shall not take vengeance or bear any grudge against the sons of 
your own people, but you shall love your neighbour as your- 
self: I am the Lord’ (Lev. x1x. 18). This means, do not listen 
to the voice of your own understanding or your own feeling. 
Do not pass judgement yourselves, but let God’s judgement 
stand. Defer to the mighty hand of God who has led you out of 
Egypt, who forgives you your sins, who unites you with your 
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neighbour from whom so much separates you, who joins you 
together into one nation. In the commandments of the second 
table it is therefore not a matter of the protection of an order, 
of the preservation of the values of life, of the promotion of the 
life of the people. It is rather a matter of him who is a joint heir 
of the promise, whose weak life God shelters and sustains. God 
sustains him in his weakness. So the brother has to love him and 
to serve him in his weakness. 


Christian Ethics are not Casuistry 


The danger of casuistry is precisely here, where the Christian 
asks about what is written. Casuistry is the art of so applying the 
written word, a command or a prohibition, to the individual 
case that the claims of the other words of God, the command- 
ments and statutes, are still maintained. The casuistic teacher 
of the law—in Jewish times the rabbis, in the Roman church 
the teachers of ecclesiastical law, in Protestantism the presby- 
teries and synods or quite simply the conscientious Christian— 
stand face to face with the commandment as free men. They 
test its claim, and achieve the necessary balance when other 
claims face it. They are free in the face of the single command- 
ment, because they know themselves bound to the other com- 
mandments. Indeed they wish to do justice to everything. They 
are concerned with being able to prove that they have done 
justice to everything, that they have fulfilled a// their responsi- 
bilities where possible. These scholars of the law and scholars 
of Scripture no longer stand under the commandment wit- 
nessed to in Scripture, but are above it. They thus evade any 
obligation through Scripture, even when they intend to bend 
their reason to it and endeavour not to interfere with the 
written word, This meeting between the knowing man, con- 
cerned with his duties, and the word of God always ends with 
the victory of man over the word of God. Yet God’s command- 
ment calls the simple child of God the servant who hears, the 
sinner who asks for forgiveness. It calls the poor man who knows 
that he can never boast of his obedience, that he is never right. 
To witness to God’s commandments therefore does not mean 
to lay down and protect a statute which seeks a balance be- 
tween different claims of the moral law or establishes the purely 
moral. It is a witness of God’s gracious rule in Christ, a call to 
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faith, to the fear of God, to the acknowledgement of one’s 
neighbour as the gift of Christ. ‘A new commandment I give 
you, that you love one another as I have loved you that you 
also love one another’ (John xu. 34). 

‘The new €vroA7 of Jesus to the disciples is the commandment 
of love. It has its deepest foundation in John xi. 34. The “new” 
does not consist in the commandment of love altogether or in a 
new degree of love, but in the original christological foundation: as 
the loved ones of Jesus they shall also love one another. They 
have to put into practice the fundamental loving of Jesus. So 
the loving giving of Jesus becomes itself basis and strength for 
the new ayarav.’ (Schrenk, Theologisches Worterbuch zum N.T., 


II. 350). 


THE COMMANDMENT OF GOD 
D. BONHOEFFER 


life. It is not only unconditional; it is also total. It does 
not only forbid and command; it also permits. It does not 
only bind; it also sets free; and it does this by binding. Yet the 
‘ethical’, in a sense which still has to be explained, is part of it. 
God’s commandment is the only warrant for ethical discourse. 

The commandment of God is the total and concrete claim 
laid to man by the merciful and holy God in Jesus Christ. We 
cannot here develop a general theory or doctrine of the com- 
mandment of God; but we will indicate the points which are 
most significant in the present context. 

Unlike the ethical, the commandment of God is not a sum- 
mary of all ethical propositions in the most general terms. It is 
not the universally valid and timeless in contrast to the his- 
torical and temporal. It is not principle, as distinct from the 
application of principle, It is not the abstract as opposed to the 
concrete, or the indefinite as opposed to the definite. If it were 
anything of the kind it would have ceased to be God’s command- 
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ment, for on each occasion it would then have been left to us 
to deduce the definite from the indefinite, the application from 
the principle and the temporal from the timeless. This would 
mean that precisely at the crucial juncture the decisive factor 
would no longer be the commandment, but our understanding, 
our interpretation and our application. The commandment of 
God would once again be replaced by our own choice. 

God’s commandment is the speech of God to man. Both in 
its contents and in its form it is concrete speech to the concrete 
man. God’s commandment leaves no room for application or 
interpretation. It leaves room only for obedience or disobedi- 
"ence. God’s commandment cannot be found and known in 
detachment from time and place; it can only be heard in a 
local and temporal context. If God’s commandment is not 
clear, definite, and concrete to the last detail, then it is not 
God’s commandment. 

Either God does not speak at all or else He speaks to us as 
definitely as He spoke to Abraham and Jacob and Moses and 
as definitely as in Jesus Christ He spoke to the disciples and 
through His apostles to the Gentiles. Does this mean that at 
every moment of our lives we may be informed of the com- 
mandment of God by some special direct divine inspiration, or 
that at every moment, in an unmistakable and unequivocal 
manner, God causes what Karl Heim calls the ‘accent of eter- 
nity’ to rest on a particular action which He wills? No, it does 
not mean that, for the concreteness of the divine commandment 
consists in its historicity; it confronts us in a historical form. 
Does this mean, then, that we are utterly lacking in certainty in 
the face of the extremely varying claims of the historical powers, 
and that, so far as the commandment of God is concerned, we are 
groping in the darkness? No, the reason why it does not mention 
this is that God makes His commandment heard in a definite 
historical form. We cannot now escape the question where and 
in what historical form God makes His commandment known. 
For the sake of simplicity and clarity, and even at the risk of 
a direct misunderstanding, we will begin by answering this 
question in the form of a thesis. God’s commandment, which is 
manifested in Jesus Christ, comes to us in the Church, in the 
family, in labour, and in government. 

It is a necessary premise which must never be lost sight of, 
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even though for the time being it may not be fully intelligible, 
that the commandment of God is and always remains the 
commandment of God which is made manifest in Jesus Christ. 
There is no other commandment of God than that which is 
revealed by Him and which is manifested according to His will 
in Jesus Christ. 

This means that the commandment of God does not spring 
from the created world. It comes down from above. It does not 
arise from the factual claim on men of earthly powers and 
laws, from the claim of the instinct of self-preservation or from 
the claim of hunger, sex, or political force. It stands beyond all 
these as a demand, a precept, and a judgement. The command- 
ment of God establishes on earth an inviolable superiority and 
inferiority which are independent of the factual relations of 
power and weakness. In establishing this superiority it confers 
that warrant for ethical discourse of which we have already 
spoken, or, more comprehensively, it confers the warrant to 
proclaim the divine commandment. 

Because the commandment of God is the commandment 
which is revealed in Jesus Christ, no single authority, among 
those which are authorized to proclaim the commandment, 
can claim to be absolute. The authorization to speak is con- 
ferred from above on the Church, the family, labour, and 
government, only so long as they do not encroach upon each 
other’s domains and only so long as they give effect to God’s 
commandment in conjunction and collaboration with one 
another and each in its own way. No single one of these authori- 
ties can exclusively identify itself with the commandment of 
God. The supremacy of the commandment of God is shown 
precisely by the fact that it juxtaposes and coordinates these 
authorities in a relation of mutual opposition and comple- 
mentarity and that it is only this multiplicity of concrete corre- 
lations and limitations that the commandment of God takes 
effect as the commandment which is manifest in Jesus Christ. 

God’s commandment, revealed in Jesus Christ, is always 
concrete speech to somebody. It is never abstract speech about 
something or about somebody. It is always an address, a claim, 
and it is so comprehensive and at the same time so definite that 
it leaves no freedom for interpretation or application, but only 
the freedom to obey or disobey. 
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God’s commandment, revealed in Jesus Christ, embraces the 
whole of life. It does not only, like the ethical, keep watch on 
the transgressible frontier of life, but it is at the same time the 
centre and fullness of life. It is not only obligation but also 
permission. It does not only forbid, but it also sets free for life; 
it sets free for unreflected doing. It does not only interrupt the 
processes of life when this process goes astray, but it guides and 
conducts this process even though there is not always need for 
consciousness of this fact. God’s commandment becomes the 
daily divine guidance of our lives. We may make this clear by 
an example, the relationship of a child to his parents. The 
commandment of God is not only a threat, a correction, and a 
warning for the child who rebels against his parents, but it 
comes upon the child, accompanies him and guides him, in all 
the countless situations in which in his daily life he honours and 
loves his parents. The commandment of God does not exist 
only in the solemn form of, for example, the Fifth Command- 
ment; it exists also in the form of everyday words, exhortations, 
and appeals for some particular concrete conduct and action 
within the community of the family. This does not imply a 
cleavage in God’s commandment; on the contrary, it implies 
its all-embracing unity; it means that it is perfectly concrete 
and that through the commandment life does not fall apart 
into countless new beginnings, but it is given a clear direction, 
an inner continuity, and a firm security. The commandment of 
God becomes the element in which one lives without always 
being conscious of it, and thus it implies freedom of movement 
and of action, freedom from the fear of decision, freedom from 
fear to act, it implies certainty, quietude, confidence, balance, 
and peace. I honour my parents, I am faithful in marriage, I 
respect the lives and property of others, not because at the 
frontiers of my life there is a threatening ‘thou shalt not’, but 
because I accept as holy institutions of God these realities, 
parents, marriage, life, and property, which confront me in the 
midst and in the fullness of life, It is only when the command- 
ment no longer merely threatens me as a transgressor of the 
limits, it is only when it convinces and subdues me with its real 
contents, that it sets me free from the anxiety and the uncer- 
tainty of decision. If I love my wife, if I accept marriage as an 
institution of God, then there comes an inner freedom and 
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certainty of life and action in marriage; I no longer watch with 
suspicion every step that I take; I no longer call in question 
every deed that I perform. The divine prohibition of adultery 
is then no longer the centre around which all my thought and 
action in marriage revolves. (As though the meaning and pur- 
pose of marriage consisted of nothing except the avoidance of 
adultery!) But it is the honouring and the free acceptance of 
marriage, the leaving behind of the prohibition of adultery, 
which is now the precondition for the fulfilment of the divine 
commission of marriage. The divine commandment has here 
become the permission to live in marriage in freedom and 
certainty. 

The commandment of God is the permission to live as man 
before God. 

The commandment of God is permission. It differs from all 
human laws in that it commands freedom. It is by overcoming 
this contradiction that it shows itself to be God’s command- 
ment; the impossible becomes possible, and that which lies 
beyond the range of what can be commanded, liberty, is the 
true object of this commandment. That is the high price of 
God’s commandment; it is no cheaper than that. Permission 
and liberty do not mean that God now after all allows man a 
domain in which he can act according to his own choice, free 
from the commandment of God, but this permission and this 
liberty arise solely from the commandment of God itself. They 
are possible only through and in the commandment of God; 
they are never detached from God; it is still always God’s 
permission, and it is only as such that it gives freedom from the 
torment of anxiety in the face of each particular decision and 
deed; it is only as such that it gives the certainty of personal 
accomplishment and of guidance by the divine command. 
Kant and Fichte are right to reject the concept of the ‘per- 
mitted’ in ethics. so long as the ‘permitted’ is taken to mean that 
which in relation to the commandments of God is neutral, 
independent, and indifferent, but they are wrong when they 
thereby eliminate the concept of the permission of God, the 
permission which derives from the commandment of God, and 
when they replace this concept with an exclusive concept of 
duty which will necessarily always prove to be too narrow to 
comprise and to sustain the whole of human life. 
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The commandment of God permits man to live as man 
before God, as man and not merely as a taker of ethical deci- 
sions or as a student of ethics. What this involves can best be 
stated by quoting the verses which Matthias Claudius wrote 
under the title Man. 


Conceived and nursed by woman wondrously. 

He comes, sees, hears, is easily deceived. 

He hankers, craves, and sheds the tear that’s due, 
Scorns and reveres, knows joy, knows danger too, 
Believes and doubts, errs, teaches, builds, destroys, 
Torments himself with telling truth from falsehood. 
He sleeps and watches, grows and eats and drinks. 
His hair is one year brown, another grey. 

And, if he lives so long, when four-score years 

Are done he lays himself beside his fathers, 

And never comes again. 


This poem well expresses the temporal character of human 
life, its fullness, and its frailty. This is the life with which we are 
concerned when we speak of the commandment of God, and it 
is precisely of this life that the ‘ethical’ knows nothing. The 
‘ethical’ can only wish to keep interrupting this life, confronting 
it at every moment with nothing but the conflict of its duties. 
The ‘ethical’ can always only make this life appear question- 
able to itself. It can only resolve it into countless separate 
decisions. The flow of life, from the conception to the grave, is 
incomprehensible to the ethical; it is ‘pre-ethical’. The ‘ethical’ 
is repelled and horrified by the obscurity of the motives for 
action, by the way in which every deed is compounded of 
conscious and unconscious elements, natural and supernatural 
elements, inclination and duty, egotism and altruism, volition 
and compulsion, activity and passive undergoing and vice versa. 
In all consciousness the ‘ethical’ demands clarity, directness, 
purity, and consciousness in human motives and deeds, It cuts 
any knotty growth in life. The commandment of God permits 
man to be man before God. It allows the flood of life to flow 
freely. It lets man eat, drink, sleep, work, rest, and play. It does 
not interrupt him. It does not continually ask him whether he 
ought to be sleeping, eating, working, or playing, or whether 
he has some more urgent duties. It does not make man a critic 
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and judge of himself and of his deed, but it allows him to live 
and to act with certainty and with confidence in the guidance 
of the divine commandment. The self-tormenting and hopeless 
question regarding the purity of one’s motives, the suspicious 
observation of oneself, the glaring and fatiguing light of in- 
cessant consciousness, all these have nothing to do with the 
commandment of God, who grants liberty to live and to act. 
The permission to live, which is granted in the commandment 
of God, takes account of the fact that the roots of human life 
and action lie in darkness and that activity and passivity, the 
conscious and the unconscious, are inextricably interwoven. 
Light comes into this life only through taking advantage of this 
divine permission; it comes only from above. 

Before the commandment of God man does not permanently 
stand like Hercules at the crossroads. He is not everlastingly 
striving for the right decision. He is not always wearing himself 
out in a conflict of duties. He is not continually failing and 
beginning again. Nor does the commandment of God itself 
make its appearance only in these great, agitated, and intensely 
conscious moments of crisis in life. On the contrary, before the 
commandment of God man may at last really move forward 
along the road and no longer stand endlessly at the crossroads. 
He can now have the right decision really behind him, and not 
always before him. Entirely without inner conflict he can do 
one thing and leave undone another thing which, according to 
theoretical ethics, is perhaps equally urgent. He can already 
have made a beginning and he can allow himself to be guided, 
escorted, and protected on his way by prayers as though by a 
good angel. And God’s commandment itself can give life unity 
of direction and personal guidance only in the form of seemingly 
small and insignificant everyday words, sayings, hints, and 
help. 

The purpose of the commandment lies not in the avoidance 
of transgression, and not in the torment of ethical conflict and 
decision, but in freely accepted, self-evident life in the Church, 
in marriage, in the family, in work and in the state. The ‘ethical’ 
defines only the boundary, the formal and the negative, and is 
therefore possible as a theme only on the periphery, formally 
and negatively. The commandment of God, on the other hand, 
is concerned with the positive contents and with man’s freedom 
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to accept these positive contents. From this it follows that God’s 
commandment can be treated as the theme of a Christian ethic 
only by dint of keeping these positive contents and this liberty 
of man simultaneously in view. The commandment, as the 
theme of a Christian ethic, is satisfied neither by a system of 
casuistry, a decision which anticipates concrete cases at the 
expense of man’s freedom, not by formal doctrine of freedom 
which discounts the positive contents. In the last analysis the 
‘ethical’ was concerned with staking out and defining a space 
in which man could share in the whole fullness of life, but the 
commandment is concerned with this ‘sharing in life’ itself in 
its concrete contents and in that liberty of man which these 
contents render possible in such a ‘sharing in life’. Thus it 
becomes clear that the commandment of God also comprises 
the ‘ethical’. The crucial point here is that we do not say the 
opposite, namely that the ethical also comprises the command- 
ment. For in this latter case the commandment would be the 
secondary factor and no more than a special case, a concrete 
‘application’ of the ethical, whereas in reality it is the com- 
mandment which is the original factor, with its concrete con- 
tents and with that liberty of man which it makes possible; from 
its own resources the commandment fixes the boundaries and 
creates the space within which it can be heard and fulfilled. 
The boundary arises from the centre and the fullness of life with 
the commandment of God; it is not the philosophical concept 
of the ‘ethical’, the biblical concept of the ‘law’; the result must 
be that the commandment and the law are inseparably linked 
together but that a distinction must be drawn between them. 
The law is comprised within the commandment; it arises from 
it; and it must be understood by reference to it. 
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HUMAN EXISTENCE UNDER 
JUDGEMENT AND GRACE 


This section contains a glimpse into an internal discussion 
between two ways of understanding the relationship of law and 
gospel. On the one hand there is the understanding to be 
styled (with reservation) ‘dualistic’, characteristic of Paul and 
Luther. There are ‘two words of God’, as Luther can say, the 
law on the one hand and the gospel on the other. GOGARTEN in 
his contribution describes how both are different and how they 
are united in only one place: in the Cross of Christ, for there 
God’s anger and his love become visible and the reality of anger 
hidden in the law is overcome by the revelation of love in the 
gospel, without a simple identity of the two arising from it. The 
depth of man’s existential situation before God is properly 
grasped only when it is seen under the tension, insoluble on 
principle, of law and Gospel, of God hidden and revealed. 
Lutheran theology, in its distinction between law and gospel, 
as the article by H. THrerickE shows, is concerned above all 
with three things: firstly the protection of miracle in the gospel, 
as God’s love rescues us from threat through God’s holiness; 
also the protection of the historicity of the revelation, which 
would be evaporated into the timeless without God’s act on the 
cross; and finally resistance of the view that law and gospel are 
not great forces demanding us completely and unconditionally. 
If Kari Barru in opposition to this emphasizes the connexion 
between gospel and law, and calls law the ‘necessary form of 
the gospel’, then he is trying to accentuate the narrow bond 
of the law to the revelation of God, and to guard against the 
idea that this is to be sought in the realities of the historical- 
natural life, for example in conscience, in the natural law or in 
the great hours of the nation’s history. The meaning of his 
statements becomes particularly clear against the background 
of the ‘racist’ theology of the Third Reich, which made the 
claim for the law of the Volk that it was God’s law. 

A much-disputed problem is considered in the supplement to 
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this section: the question of the ‘third use of the law’. The 
meaning of this formula is as follows. Reformed theology makes 
a distinction between different ways of using the law: firstly its 
civil or political function of direction (usus civilis, politicus) 
through which God preserves the world from chaos; next, the 
truly theological function (usus theologicus, elenchticus), by which 
man is convicted of his sin when he measures his life by the 
measure of the inevitable will of God; and finally the function 
of providing directions to the Christian who is born again 
(tertius usus legis). Theology after Luther especially (Melanch- 
thon, Calvin, as well as the concordat formula right up to 
pietism) has emphasized this third function of the law, while 
this function, as R. Brine, one of the leading exponents of 
Swedish Luther research, points out, is not compatible with 
Luther’s anthropology. If the sentence that the Christian is at 
the same time sinner and justified retains its importance, then 
the rebirth does not mean any substantial changing of man, as 
pietism would say, but a new vision of the old man in faith. 
This has as a consequence that the law does indeed retain its 
directive function for the Christian as well—W. Jorsr indicates 
this in his contribution (The Meaning of the Law as exhorta- 
tion)—but this is substantially the same as that of the ‘first use’. 


LAW AND GOSPEL IN PAUL 
AND LUTHER 


Fr. GOGARTEN 


Christ for the justification of everyone who has faith 

(Rom. x. 4) is exceedingly complex, and cannot be other- 
wise with such an ambiguous idea as that which Paul has of the 
law. Paul makes this statement in the context where he is dis- 
cussing the fact that the Jews strive for God but with lack of 
judgement because they contemplate establishing their own 
justification, and therefore do not subordinate themselves to 
the justification which is valid before God. This statement 
means then above all that in Christ is revealed the realization 
that no justification comes out of the law. It signifies, however, 
above this that in Christ the law has achieved its aim and its 
purpose. (Zelos can also have this meaning.) But this must now 
be further understood in a twofold sense. In Christ the law is 
fulfilled in that he was born under the law (Gal. rv. 4). In this 
fulfilment, however, the demand of the law is obvious as well 
as its definition, that it is in fact given that sin may be dis- 
covered and become powerful. 


Christ, the end of the Law 


The demand of the law is for simple obedience to God. 
Philippians 1. tells how Christ fulfils this. He does it in complete 
devotion to God in which he is obedient right up to death on 
the cross. In the discarding of himself as he took the form of a 
servant and became like man in form and in gesture, he fulfils 
the law which is valid in relation to the God who makes the 
dead live. But in this also something else happens, namely the 
exposure of sin. For this discarding of himself, this ‘becoming 
like man in form and gesture’ happens when he takes the sin 
of the world on himself. He became a curse for us (Gal. m1. 13) 
and God has made him who knew no sin, to be sin for us (II 
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Cor. v. 21). This can mean, in this terribly sharpened formula- 
tion nothing but the fact that the sin of the world has become 
so mighty in him that in him the crucified one it is visible and 
recognizable to all the world if it will only look. In him whom 
the sin of the world brought to the cross this sin is now presented. 
So the cross is the revelation of the sin of the world. Thus 
the ¢elos, the purpose of the law which is concerned with the 
revelation of sin and with its growth in power is fulfilled. But 
the cross is not only the revelation of the sin of the world and of 
death from sin ruling over the world. For him to whom it 
reveals this it is at the same time the revelation of God who 
makes the dead live and who shows himself nowhere as power- 
ful as here, because here sin and death were at their most 
powerful. 

In this belief in the crucified and resurrected one there is, 
therefore, clear recognition of the law and indeed of its actual 
demand as well as of its purpose. But where these are recog- 
nized, there man is set free from the wretched discord which 
through the law is otherwise necessarily his fate. 


The converting significance of the Law 


It is now easy to show what significance the law holds for 
the believer. It continues to have importance for him in so far 
as through it his sins are made manifest to him and, we must 
add, are made visible again and again. In the perpetual “dying 
with Christ’ it exercises its function on the believer. But this too 
is quite clear: it is not the written law of which the devout Jew 
is so proud. It is rather, we might say, the cross of Christ, but 
in the sense in which Paul speaks of the cross, i.e. in the sense 
that he always links with it the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead. This law then which reveals to the believer his sin, and 
through which he is at the same time dead to the law (Gal. 
i. 19) and therefore also to the world, which wants to hold its 
own through the law as it understands it, and to achieve 
authority over man—this law I say, like the cross with the 
resurrection, is one with the gospel which demands faith. 
From this it can also be understood that Paul can say “The 
whole Law’ is fulfilled in one word: ‘You shall love your neigh- 
bour as yourself’ (Gal. v. 14) or ‘love is the ce of the law’ 
(Rom. xt. 10). 

K 
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Law in the History of Salvation 


If we bring to mind briefly once more the whole of the 
Pauline idea of the law then the following emerges. Paul knows 
only one single law, but its meaning or aspect has several 
forms, which are very different from each other. It is in its 
proper sense the living will of God which demands faith from 
man and faith, indeed, which is answerable to the God who 
makes the dead live. Paul identifies the law in this sense with 
the Old Testament promise. This living will of God as we have 
seen in the Old Testament prophets and in Jesus, is at the same 
time gift and demand. Law in this sense is meant in expressions 
like ‘the law of the spirit which brings life in Christ Jesus’ (Rom. 
vin. 2). The law has a quite different meaning when man 
attempts to fulfil it with his works. Then it becomes the central 
feature of a pious world in which man erects his own justifica- 
tion, in which he wishes to live. But then it becomes the law of 
sin and death; it is then ‘feeble’, that is, for justification, and 
in fact through the ‘flesh’ which if it is ruled by sin, desires to 
live from itself. Paul sees the Jewish law as this law, which as 
he says is not originally there, but has ‘intervened’ later. This 
law was valid until ‘faith came’, and ‘under it we were confined, 
kept under restraint until faith should be revealed (Gal. m1. 23; 
this is probably the same thought as the one expressed in Rom. 
wi. 25 of the time of divine forbearance.) This was the time of 
our ‘minority’, when no difference existed between heir and 
slave, and of slavery under the stotcheia, the elements which keep 
the world in order. But now that God has sent his son, born of 
woman and brought under the law, so that he could set free 
those who were under the law, that we might receive sonship, 
now the time of this law is past, and the time of maturity, 
freedom, and sonship has dawned. 


The Law in Luther’s Theology 


What kind of a law did Luther deal with? One cannot 
simply say, with the law of Roman Catholic justification by 
works, For that would be the law which can rightly be under- 
stood only in its connexion with the church’s sacramental 
powers of grace. But since Luther was as good as deaf to every- 
thing sacramental, this specifically catholic law had in fact 
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never been there for him—at all events not as a binding law, 
which would have caused him inner anxiety. What did cause 
him trouble, was the New Testament law, as we can perhaps 
most aptly name it: the law of unconditional demand. In fact, 
to put it as briefly as possible, the demand for unconditional 
love for God and for one’s neighbour. And this includes the 
demand for humility, gentleness, chastity, poverty, obedience, 
peace, long-suffering, faith, etc., and all this from one’s whole 
soul, from a pure heart and conscience and true faith, not only 
with hypocritical works and words, but in the sight of God 
from an innocent heart (4. 323).! 


The unavoidable Will of God 


Karl Holl has shown in his most informative article ‘The 
reconstruction of morality’ (in Luther, Vol. 1 of Gesammelte 
Aufsdtze zur Kirchengeschichte, 6th ed., p. 178) that Luther was 
free from the ‘cardinal errors of the Catholic conception of 
morality’, that in fact he did not, as happened there, ‘measure 
by the strength of man’ that which is demanded by the law, but 
that he ‘simply asked what is God’s will’. It is God’s law and 
not one drawn up by man, therefore it affects not only the hand 
but the mind of man, and one cannot measure one’s works 
from oneself and one’s own strength (4. 323), but only from the 
will of God. In contrast to the demand of this law nothing was 
done with those ‘awakened acts’, those acts of God’s love called 
forth by an act of will from man. He wants to have included in 
the will of man which God demands for himself, a joyful and 
spontaneous readiness, the will of all one’s powers, so that all 
one’s powers and all one’s limbs are intentionally and gladly 
in the law of the Lord. Indeed one could induce by force an 
act of willingness in the law of the Lord, in which the will would 
still not be present. ‘And many are greatly deceived here, who 
think they would already have a good will when they induce 
an act of will. They do not consider that this act is the product 
of anguish and violence, imperiously called into being—from 
which it is clear that as soon as the act is past one falls back into 
habit, and no perseverance exists’ (3. 30). This scholastic doc- 
trine of the actus eliciti, the intentional act, naturally has an 


1 The numbers refer to the volumes of the Weimar edition of Luther’s 


works. 
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acceptable meaning only in connexion with the doctrine of 
sacramental grace. This must come to the help of these efforts, 
which according to scholastic doctrine are intrinsically most 
questionable, and must complement them. But Luther under- 
stood the demands of the New Testament in all the absoluteness 
and severity with which they demanded the whole man and his 
whole obedience, and so this sacramental relief did not gain his 
attention at all. 


Law and the Wrath of God 


It can be seen from this how close to the gospel is this law 
which Luther had to deal with before he discovered the gospel. 
Immeasurably much closer than the Jewish law by which Paul 
lived before his conversion in which he, like every devout Jew, 
had his ‘glory’. Apart from the law, as Luther understood it, 
there could be no life, and certainly no ‘glory’. The God of this 
law was the deus absconditus, the wrathful God. And Christ was 
the eternal judge of the world for him. He was terrified when 
he merely heard the name of Christ, he reports later (40. 1. 
298). Even today, he says in his old age, he cannot look on his 
Lord Jesus with as joyful a face as he himself desires, after the 
scholastic theologians had engraved on his mind the destruc- 
tive doctrine with which they painted God as the wrathful one 
and Christ as the Judge (Disp. Drews, p. 478). Whoever has to 
do with the law thus, ‘perishes in doubt, in blasphemy and 
hatred against God, and he will curse the law and from day to 
day will rebel more strongly against God. His hatred for God 
increases the longer this anxiety of conscience lasts.’ (40. 1. 500). 
This, he says, is how it happened to him, and this was his 
experience (40. I. 615). 


The Gospel—the Justification of the Godless 


This law did not reveal to him, as was the case with the 
Pharisee Paul, a world in which he could have lived on the 
basis of his own accomplishments. On the contrary, as he often 
said later, it made the world too narrow for him. But for this 
very reason this law was so infinitely close to the gospel. It was, 
one may say, the Gospel itself. But in the form of law, as 
demand. For this reason Luther does not find the solution to 
this need by taking even just the least thing from the severity 
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of the law and its demand, but rather in the knowledge that 
God demands for himself those humbled by him in this way: 
in this need and doubt he must entrust himself as he is to God. 
In this way he is quite right. This is God’s judgement, through 
which he justifies man in doing justice to him. This is the judge- 
ment in which God, as he says in his first lecture on the Psalms 
of 1513-16, condemns all that we have from ourselves, the 
whole old man with all his actions, also our righteous deeds, 
Isa, yx1v. And this is, strictly speaking, humility, or rather 
humiliation. For he who considers himself lowly is not justified 
but only he who is humbled and considers himself odious and 
damnable in his own eyes. 


Christ tempted 


Luther gains courage for this complete abandonment to 
God’s judgement, which is the justification of the godless, in 
the image of the tempted Christ, who was exalted to the highest 
by God in the deepest humiliation of his death on the Cross.! 
‘When God forsakes him right to the bitter end, he takes him 
completely and wholly to himself; and when he curses him he 
heals him in the greatest degree’ (4. 87). Christ as the crucified 
one is ‘at one and the same time damned and blessed, at one 
and the same time living and dead, at one and the same time 
in pain and in joy’ (4. 426). As God does this to Christ, he does 
his ‘wonderful work, in which he reveals his godhood, namely 
that he makes the dead live’. Thus in his belief in Christ Luther 
understands all that God does to him, even the law which 
brought him to the edge of doubt, as the gospel of God’s un- 
conditional grace. 


Paul and Luther on the Law 


It becomes quite obvious here how closely law and gospel 
are bound to each other for Luther, indeed how they are 
actually in each other. Here too the difference from Paul is 
immediately obvious. Paul can of course also see law and 
gospel thus closely bound to each other. We saw that to the ex- 
tent man’s sin becomes apparent to him in the cross of Christ, so 
the gospel becomes law for him. Just as ‘the cross of Christ’ for 


1 For what follows cf. Gogarten, Die Verkiindigung Jesu, Heidelberg, 1948, 
the section on the ‘Manhood of Christ’, pp. 317ff. 
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Paul means at the same time ‘resurrection of Christ’ so for him 
the law revealing sin in this sense is always at the same time the 
gospel of the grace of God. The violent battle, which Paul wages 
against the law, and in which he develops his doctrine of law 
and gospel, does not, however, have its place in this passage. 
The law against which he struggles with his doctrine is much 
more the law with which man wishes to establish his own 
righteousness by fulfilling it in his works. This is always in some 
way the Judaic law for him. But all this is disposed of for him 
with his conversion. 

The battle which Luther wages against the law and in 
which fis doctrine of law and gospel comes into being, has its 
place precisely here where law and gospel are so closely bound 
to each other, in fact where they are in each other, and yet 
where the danger that they should be mistaken for each other 
is greater and more ominous than anywhere else. For this 
reason the Lutheran doctrine of law and gospel can scarcely do 
other than differ appreciably from the Pauline, although both 
agree in substance. For as we already said, the law against 
which Luther is struggling is a different one from the one with 
which Paul comes to grips. Luther can therefore occasionally 
characterize the contrast which opens up in such a way as to 
say that it was a matter of ad deum contra deum confugere, taking 
refuge in God against God. The contrast which is denoted with 
the two concepts law and gospel is therefore a contrast in God 
himself or to put it more correctly, in his revelation, in his 
relation to men; it is the contrast between the deus absconditus 
and the deus revelatus, the hidden and the revealed God. It 
follows that this contrast cannot be ultimate, neither can the 
one between law and gospel be ultimate. 

However important the distinction between the two is to 
Luther, yet for this reason it must also be of great consequence 
to him to show that in the last analysis they are, if not identical, 
at least one. Because they are one, therefore the church, be- 
cause she proclaims the one, that is the gospel, must also pro- 
claim the other, the law. She can do nothing else. For there is, 
quite apart from the unceasingly necessary distinction between 
law and gospel, no proclamation of the gospel without the law 
being proclaimed at the same time. And further, Luther 
realizes more and more clearly that the primary mistake of 
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catholic doctrine is that it cannot distinguish law and gospel 
and therefore properly speaking proclaims only law, and that 
because it knows only about the law, it assumes for itself lord- 
ship over the things of the world. He is thus necessarily led to 
the question of the relationship of law and gospel to the things 
of the world, and so he comes to the knowledge of the law which 
prevails in the world. All these are questions for which the 
starting-point may well be found in Paul, although an explicit 
exposition of them there will be sought in vain. 


Law and Gospel—the one Word of God 


Whatever first and foremost affects that proximity in which 
law and gospel stand to one another in Luther’s teaching, it is 
based on the fact that they are both God’s word. The law is 
from God, and the gospel is from God. Yet it is not that there 
are two words, but they are the one word of God. None the less 
they are fundamentally different from each other. Luther 
speaks of this distinction for instance in a sermon in 1532 which 
I quote with some omissions. 

“The law demands and urges me to do it. Through the 
gospel I am called upon to give alms, and a gift is proffered to 
me. The gospel is quite simply promise, and gift; I am to 
hold out my bag. It is the biggest difference between giving and 
taking. If there does not now take place what the law demands, 
then despair follows from it. Then the law says thou art 
damned: this I demand of thee, thou dost not have it. So the 
law terrifies him and he despairs. Thus Christians must be 
careful and distinguish rightly between law and gospel. Then I 
must say: the law does indeed demand, but law and gospel 
must not be mixed up, and one cannot say that this terror 
comes to me from the gospel. Satan, who does confuse these two 
with each other, does it so that man cannot look at the gospel 
in one particular place and the same applies to the law. But 
Satan always urges on the law, so that my heart cannot see the 
difference. If it was a matter of dividing God’s word rightly, 
then one could have gained victory by saying: my devil, isn’t 
there another word besides the law? Ifit is all mixed up together 
then I don’t want this God. You shan’t mix my mash up for 
me. There is another word, which is called gospel, which 
preaches the forgiveness of sins. Therefore I must act thus, O 
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Devil, you mustn’t cook the two together for me. God has two 
words: the first is the law, where we are lost; the second is the 
gospel; whoever has not done enough for the law, is to appeal 
to Christ, and he will receive forgiveness for his sins. There lies 
the principal difference. It is quickly said in words, but when it 
comes to the point? The papists and fanatics know nothing of 
this and I do not see it either in myself. It is common knowledge 
and nothing easier than to say that the gospel is something 
other than the law. If you do find yourself in this situation, then 
learn that God has given not only the law, but also a higher 
word, namely the gospel, and if the two clash, assuming I have 
distinguished rightly between law and gospel, which am I to 
follow, as both are God’s word? If one is to yield the lesser must 
yield. True enough, I have done nothing good: but you won’t 
keep me a prisoner because I don’t see the gospel. Whether I 
have now done or not done it, I leave it to you to worry about. 
If you really want to do what you ought, I will gladly put up 
with you teaching me to love God, men and my parents. But 
if you do not remain within your circle and want me to lose 
what God has given me, then I would rather not know you than 
let the gift go. If it comes to this, then the law must take itself 
off out of my conscience, and yet remain so that it forces the old 
Adam to obey outwardly. This is the right distinction’ (36. 8ff.). 

At the beginning of this sermon Luther says that the text on 
which it is based—it is Galatians m1. 23-29—s ‘a little too high 
for the ordinary people since here the preaching is not about 
what is to be done, and it is concerned only with those who are 
Christians, but as there was time he wished to preach on it, 
especially to the praise and glory of God’. And at the conclusion 
stands the sentence: ‘It is too high and belongs more to scholar- 
ship’. If in this sermon Luther does not develop to their final 
sharpness and contradictoriness, the ideas, so full of tension, 
with which alone the relationship between law and gospel can 
be understood, yet it does become clear that in fact ‘the one 
without the other cannot be rightly taught, nor treated without 
danger’ (39. 1. 428). For the law without the gospel would either 
simply be corrupted into a self-righteous and hypocritical moral- 
ism—in fact under those circumstances where its proper sharp- 
ness and unconditionality did not come to light through the 
gospel. Or else, if this should happen somehow or other, the 
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law would lead to despair, if the gospel were not opposed to it. 
And similarly the gospel would either remain completely in- 
comprehensible if the preaching of the law did not show what 
it redeems men from, or it would lead to an unbearable moral 
laxity if it were not made clear that by faith in the gospel the 
unavoidable demand of the law is fulfilled, even if not in a legal 
way. Therefore both must be preached, and what is more the 
law must be preached in its final sharpness where it stands hard 
against the gospel and makes faith in it clearly impossible for 
the one who is tempted. But they must be distinguished from 
each other in the sharpest possible way. “Therefore I say,’ 
Luther says in the great lecture on Galatians, ‘law and promise 
must be separated very widely from each other with regard to 
what they do to men, for they are bound together as closely as 
possible in the matter itself’ (40. 1. 460). Or again: “The two 
ministries law and gospel must be together, although their jobs 
are different. For Moses (=law) preaches about sin and kills 
through it; Christ preaches about grace and brings to life 
through it. Yet grace can accomplish nothing where sin is not 
revealed and recognized beforehand through the law. The Lord 
says himself in Matthew x1. that he preaches the gospel to the 
wretched and the lost sheep of Israel, that is those who feel 
themselves lost through the law’ (54. 82). 


THE MEANING OF THE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN LAW AND GOSPEL 


H. THIevicke 


E retain therefore the basic interest which Lutheranism 

\ \ has in the sharp distinction between law and gospel. 
Firstly it is concerned to protect the miracle in the 

gospel through which God overcomes himself, through which 
the love of God rescues us from threat by His holiness; secondly 
it is concerned to protect the historicity of the revelation which 


without this deed, i.e. without this contingent miracle, which 
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can be fixed in the time vector (by virtue of the logos sarx 
egeneto), would be evaporated into the timelessness of ideas and 
of a Weltanschauung; thirdly it is concerned that at every attempt 
to create a teleological relation between law and _ gospel, 
between the holiness and the love of God, both motifs are 
weakened in their own way and robbed of their actuality: the 
law is robbed of its being by it, so that it no longer brings a 
whole judgement but points to the ¢elos of grace; one no longer 
dies under it. Grace is weakened by it so that it no longer raises 
us from the dead, as we have not in fact died; further it is no 
longer ‘absolute’, but is bound in different ways to the fulfil- 
ment of the law, as it only gives strength to this fulfilment or 
forgives the rest of what is unattainable. 


The Tension between Law and Gospel and the Oneness of God 


Luther therefore also refuses in the name of the oneness of 
God, who is after all, in personal union, the auctor legis et 
evangelii' to establish a last relation, a final monon* in which this 
dualism too would be resolved. He only knows that man must 
believe in this oneness without seeing it and without being able 
to think it. Luther, who obviously does not need to have his 
attention drawn in the first place through modern speculations 
of identity in theology to this problem of the oneness of God and 
the endangered oneness of God, once in his Table-talk draws 
attention to the ever-remaining problem of the tension between 
law and gospel: ‘Non est homo qui vivit in terris, qui sciat 
discernere inter legem et evangelium.’ (No man on earth under- 
stands how to distinguish between law and gospel.) 

We indeed try to convince ourselves when we hear it 
preached that we understand it; but it eludes us by a long way. 
Solus spiritus sanctus hoc scit (only the Holy Spirit understands 
this). It eluded the man Christ too, on the mount (of tempta- 
tion) ta ut Angelus cogebatur eum consolari (so that the angel had 
to console him; but he was ‘doctor’, taught of God, confirmed 
by the angel. I had thought I could achieve it, because I had 
written so much and for so long about it, but when it comes to 
the bit, I can well see that it eludes me by a long, long way. 
Thus God who is holy alone is to be and must be master (WA 
Tischr. 11. no. 1234). 

' Author of the law and the gospel.—(Ed. note.) 2 Unity. 
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But this means that the distinction between law and gospel 
remains unclear for theological reflexion (if we may use 
terminology from Luther’s doctrine of justification) ; it remains 
in the stage of incipere (beginning) and of intentio (intention) in 
regard to perfection of thought ( ferficere). 


Overcome God with God 


We will need to add that this inherent resistance of the 
tension to abolition is based on the fact that the unity standing 
behind it and ‘preserving’ it is unknown. The bracket round the 
deus absconditus et revelatus, the judge and the merciful God, the 
auctor praedestinationis et evangelit, is invisible to us; indeed it does 
not have to enter our horizon as a theme of our wishing to 
understand and our seeing. The verbum Det quoad nos'—and only 
this—is open to theological discussion, and meets us always 
only in this ‘dualistic’ development. And the accompanying 
tension is always defeated only in flight, in movement, in the 
conquest of God with God.’ 

The secret of Christ’s humanity comes to expression pre- 
cisely in the fact that he placed himself under this tension of the 
verbum Det quoad nos, i.e. that in Gethsemane and in his question 
Why? on the cross he became a tempted Christ who did not 
‘understand’ the judgement passed vicariously on him nor the 
Deus absconditus in His veiled love; which however means, that 
he did not ‘understand’ the abolition of the tension between 
holiness and love, judgement and mercy, law and gospel, but 
that he had to let it be testified to by the angel. For the angel, 
whom Luther in this Table-talk introduces explicitly as a sign for 
the problem of law and gospel, does not explain this tension from 
a principle of unity, but ‘testifies’ to him of the Father behind 
that tension, and demands of him that he cling to this testimony. 
So for Aim too the tension is conquered only in flight, 1.e. in the 
movement from God’s decision taken against him to the decision 
for him witnessed to by the angel. And when he endures the 
temptation once again on the cross and brings it to expression 
in the question ‘Why?’ then here too that flight, that movement 


1 Word of God to us.—(Ed. note.) 

2 Cf. Holl., Ges. Aufsdtze, 1, Tibingen, 1932, p. 77: ‘wen Gottes Wort 
wider Gotts Wort laut’ (WA. 14, 299. 20)—‘durch hyn widder Gott zu Gott 
dringen’ (29. 223. 15). 
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is clearly visible, because in this very question he speaks to God 
himself, i.e. because he flees to God and therefore already in 
this cry of temptation says at the same time ‘Father into thy 
hands I commend my spirit’ (Luke xxm. 46). One must under- 
stand this last-quoted word from the cross as the explanation of 
the first. For the terror at the dark God who is judge which 
pours forth in the why-question and in personal address already 
brings to expression the aim of conquest and of ‘flight’ is itself 
brought to expression in that word witnessed to by Luke in the 
moment that the conquest is actually achieved. The unity of law 
and gospel is always simply an object of the movement of faith, 
in which the emphasis lies equally on movement and on faith. 
The negative counterpart to this condition of unity would be to 
have a principle of unity. Then movement would be dissolved 
into the timelessness of equilibrium (namely the principle) and 
belief into discernment (in relation to a principle). Only the 
Holy Ghost ‘knows’ of the tension and so too of the unity, and 
for the Holy Spirit it is no longer to be thought of as a principle: 
but we have this unity only in so far as we have the Holy 
Spirit, that is, in so far as we believe in Him and so do not 
properly speaking ‘have’ Him. Whoever makes this unity how- 
ever in a direct sense into a theological theme, seeks the God 
who is beyond law and gospel, seeks the God ‘in himself’ and as 
a result comes up against the illegitimate distinction between 
the verbum Dei extrinsece and intrinsece.! (Word of God without 
and within.) 


' Cf. the article by Hans Iwand, ‘Jenseits von Gesetz und Evangelium. 
Eine kritische Besprechung der Lehre von dem Worte Gottes in Karl 
Barths Prolegomena zur “Kirchl. Dogm. I. 1°”, Th. Bl. 1935, 3/4. Sp. 75ff. 
What is expressed in Barth’s later and more explicit doctrine of Law and 
Gospel in the way of ‘Monism’ is here already foreshadowed and very 
cautiously set out, but in a way basically orientated on Luther. 


GOSPEL AND LAW 
Kart BarRTH 


We would have to contradict the whole of Scripture if 

we were not prepared to separate them here. If we wish 
to avoid both the one and the other error, we will have to make 
our starting point from the unquestioned witness of Scripture, 
that Jesus Christ (of whom we have heard that he is the grace, 
the content of the gospel) has satisfied the law, has fulfilled the 
law, that is, has kept it through obedience to its commands. 
This fact, that Jesus Christ while he was the ‘revealed grace of 
God’ (Titus m. 11) at the same time kept the commandments 
of the law, we may on no account leave out of consideration 
when we are concerned with the definition of the law; we will 
rather have to start from it. It will not only form the criterion 
by which we have to measure all concepts of law and norm 
formed by us ourselves. It will also have to be the canon for 
interpretation of all that we encounter as law in the Old and 
New Testaments; we have to derive the decisive thing, the 
primary meaning in every commandment, great or small, in- 
ward or outward, from the fulfilment each of them has found 
in Jesus Christ. 


The Law becomes Manifest in Jesus 


‘The law is the manifest will of God.’ The definition is 
accurate. But where is the will of God manifest? Certainly God 
is the creator of all things and therefore the lord of all events. 
He and his will and therefore the law, however, are not in all 
things for us, not manifest in all events, not in fact so manifest 
that our knowledge of it could claim to be more and something 
other than our own theories and interpretations. Further if the 
law is God’s Word, but if it is grace that God’s word becomes loud 
and able to be heard, and if grace means nothing other than 
Jesus Christ, then it is not only unsafe and dangerous, but 
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[ LAW is not the gospel, just as the gospel is not the law. 
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absurd to wish to derive the law of God from any thing at all, 
from any event at all, which is separated from the event in 
which the will of God, tearing up the veil of our theories and 
interpretations, becomes formally and substantially visible to 
us as grace. This is, however, the event of the will of God at 
Bethlehem, at Capernaum and Tiberias, in Gethsemane, on 
Golgotha, in the garden of Joseph of Arimathea. As this event 
of the will of God, and therefore the event of his grace becomes 
manifest to us the law becomes manifest to us. We infer from 
what God does for us here, what he desires with us and from us. 
His grace is intended for us, it does indeed concern us. Also, and 
precisely in his grace he reveals that he indeed acts for us and 
by us, but for and by us as his creatures with the relative but 
real distinction between their creaturely and his creative 
existence and being. His action does not remain within its own 
orbit, but rather it aims at our action, and at a conformity of 
our action with his. “You must be (or more exactly and accur- 
ately, you will be) perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect”’ 
(Matt. v. 48). Grace cannot become manifest to men unless it 
signifies this impact, unless it moves in this future sense of ‘you 
shall be’. Yes, the manifestation of grace 7s this impact as such. 
If the indicative holds good ‘that I am not my own but belong- 
ing to my faithful Saviour Jesus Christ’ then it is precisely this 
validity which is the foundation of the Ten Commandments, 
together with their interpretation in the Sermon of the Mount, 
and also their use in the directions to the apostles. Grace 
simply needs to become known to us, whether it be as prophecy 
and expectation through the prophets, or whether it be as 
remembrance and proclamation through the apostles, yet it is 
precisely this act of becoming known which signifies the 
foundation of the /aw. Divine justification of generally sinful 
men through faith in Jesus Christ is testified to through the law 
and the prophets, according to Romans mt. 21. The proclama- 
tion of the covenant of promised grace between God and Israel 
takes place as promulgation of the divine commandments. But a 
summons to the church and in this to the obedience of faith 
(Rom. 1. 4) is also the meaning of the apostolate of the New 
Testament, which is already looking back to the fulfilment 
which has already taken place, and for this reason the rejection 
of its message is decidedly characterized as disobedience (Rom. 
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X. 21; XI. 30; xv. 31). And as a preacher of atonement John the 
Baptist with his reference to the present Messiah stands very 
appropriately in the middle between Moses and Paul. ‘Thou 
shalt be’, “You will be’, it is this and therefore God’s law which 
they have all perceived in the revelation of grace which has 
come to them—no matter if it means past, present or future to 
them—and which they pass on as their testimony of this revela- 
tion. But God’s law, a quite particular, exacting, demanding 
will of God, in the church too, in its preaching, in its sacraments, 
in its confession concretely confronts those who are in the 
church. How could the lordship of Jesus Christ be proclaimed 
without the proclamation being as such the demand for 
obedience, how could the incarnation be proclaimed other than 
as a command for self-denial, how the cross of Christ other than 
as an order to follow him and take one’s own cross on oneself, 
how his resurrection other than as under the exhortation of the 
old-church Easter passage (pericipe) I Corinthians v. 7f.: 
“Cleanse out the old leaven, that you may be fresh dough’. Belief 
in the articulus stantis et cadentis through the reconciliation con- 
tained in the blood of Christ means purification, sanctification, 
renewal, or else it signifies nothing at all, it is unbelief, heresy, 
superstition. ‘And by this we may be sure that we know him, 
if we keep his commandments. He who says: I know him, but 
disobeys his commandments is a liar and the truth is not in 
him’ (I John n. 3, 4). Yes, the church would not be the church 
either if the law of God, his commandments, his questions, his 
exhortations, his accusations were not already visible and tangible 
for the world, the state and society, in its existence but also in 
its doctrine and attitude, indeed if the message of the grace of 
the triune God according to the three articles of faith, which 
constitutes quite alone the function of the church, were not to be- 
come as such the prophetic testimony for the will of God against 
all sinful presumption, against all men’s lawlessness and injustice. 


The Law—the Form of the Gospel 


One can therefore probably say generally and compre- 
hensively that the law is nothing other than the necessary form 
of the Gospel, the content of which is grace. It is precisely that 
content which enforces this form, the form which calls for uni- 
formity, the legal form. When grace is made manifest, when it is 
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testified to and proclaimed, it is a demand and claim on men. 
Grace means the situation when there is belief in Jesus Christ 
who is coming or has come; it is when his name is preached: 
the office of Moses and Elijah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, the office 
of the Baptist, of Paul, of Jacob. Grace, as it becomes a call to 
grace, is the church, which dares and must dare to speak with 
authority. 


Law in the Gospel 


Law in the gospel, therefore, is like the tablets of Sinai in the 
Ark of the Covenant, in such a way that the gospel is always in 
the law, in the manger, and in the swaddling clothes of the 
commandments, the precept and government of God as some- 
thing manifest and something proclaimed and something with 
a relevance for man. For this reason Paul with extreme serious- 
ness calls the law holy and its commandments holy, right, and 
good (Rom. vu. 12). For this reason he protests against the idea 
that it is against the promises of God (Gal. m. 21). For this 
reason he says that it is rather given to us for life (Rom. vm. 10). 
For this reason he explains (in accordance with the well-known 
words of the Sermon of the Mount, Matt. v. 17f.) that the pro- 
clamation of the faith signifies not the abolition but the estab- 
lishment of the law (Rom. ur. 21). For this reason he describes 
himself (and this, it is quite clear, in his capacity of apostle to 
the heathen) as evvoyos Xprorod (standing under the law of 
Christ) (I Cor. rx. 21). For this reason he can say in plain words 
and not in the least hypothetically that only the doers of the law 
will be justified (Rom. 1. 13). Thus the praise of the law as it is 
peculiar to the Christ message of the Old Testament, does not 
really in any way cease in that of the New Testament. How 
should it indeed? The difference between gospel and law has 
been compared with that between heaven and earth, with that 
between day and night. Good! The distinction of content and 
form also signifies an infinite difference. But what does this 
difference mean? One thing it can certainly not mean is a 
difference between divine and human or good and evil. That 
there exists an earth under the heaven, that the day is day in 
its rotation with the night, that the content of the gospel also 
has a form, all this is not only a work of God too, but is precisely 
that work of God which gives the gospel space in our human 
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space, and gives us humans space in the space of the gospel. In 
the face of this work of God how could praise be omitted, how 
could it ever cease? No, the glory of the law of God, as it is 
struck up for instance in Psalm 119, will never become obsolete 
in all eternity. Although the law is not the gospel, we would 
not in fact have the gospel at all without the law. 


APPENDIX TO SECTION 3 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ‘THIRD USE 
OF THE LAW’ 


(TERTIUS USUS LEGIS) 


THE CLASSICAL SOURCES 
1. MELANCHTHON 


[Thirdly], we must inquire about the use of the law by the 
regenerate. As far as the regenerate and those justified by faith 
are free from the law, this must be considered in its place. 
They are in fact set free from the law, i.e. from the curse and 
the condemnation or the anger of God, which is evident in the 
law, in so far as they keep faith, resist sin by trusting in the Son 
of God, and overcome the terrors of sin. Yet meanwhile the 
law is to be taught; which indicates the remains of sin, so that 
the recognition of sin and atonement may increase, and at the 
same time the gospel of Christ must ring out so that faith may 
increase. The regenerate are therefore likewise to have the law 
put before them, so that it may teach them certain works in 
which we must practise obedience to God’s will. For God does 
not wish us to think out works and services to God for ourselves 
according to our own counsel, but rather he wishes us to let 
ourselves be guided by his Word, as it is written: In vain do they 
serve me with the commandments of men. Similarly: Thy word 
is a light to my feet, etc. If human reason is not guided by the 
Word of God it easily goes astray. In fact it lets itself be swept 
away by absurd passions so that it calls sinful acts good, as the 
pagan laws show. There remains the unchangeable divine dis- 
pensation of things, that we must obey God. If we are justified 
through faith for the sake of the son of God, yet there remains 
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the law as far as obedience is concerned, and this because God’s 
dispensation of things holds good that as justified ones we must 
obey God. 


2, InsTrruTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RE.IcIon (Calvin) 


Even the Believers have need of the law 


The third and principal use, which pertains more closely to 
the proper purpose of the law, finds its place among believers 
in whose hearts the Spirit of God already lives and reigns. 
For even though they have the law written and engraved upon 
their hearts by the finger of God (Jer. xxx1. 33; Heb. x. 16), 
that is, have been so moved and quickened through the 
directing of the Spirit that they long to obey God, they still 
profit by the law in two ways. 

Here is the best instrument for them to learn more thoroughly 
each day the nature of the Lord’s will to which they aspire, and 
to confirm them in the understanding of it. It is as if some ser- 
vant, already prepared with all earnestness of heart to commend 
himself to his master, must search out and observe his master’s 
ways more carefully in order to conform and accommodate 
himself to them. And not one of us may escape from this 
necessity. For no man has heretofore attained to such wisdom 
as to be unable, from the daily instruction of the law, to make 
fresh progress toward a purer knowledge of the divine will. 

Again, because we need not only teaching but also exhorta- 
tion, the servant of God will also avail himself of his benefit of 
the law: by frequent meditation upon it to be aroused to obedi- 
ence, be strengthened in it, and be drawn back from the 
slippery path of transgression. In this way the saints must press 
on; for, however eagerly they may in accordance with the 
Spirit strive toward God’s righteousness, the listless flesh always 
so burdens them that they do not proceed with due readiness. 
The law is to the flesh like a whip to an idle and balky ass, to 
arouse it to work. Even for a spiritual man not yet free of the 
weight of the flesh the law remains a constant sting that will 
not let him stand still. Doubtless David was referring to this use 
when he sang the praises of the law: “The law of the Lord is 
spotless, converting souls . . . the righteous acts of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing hearts; the precept of the Lord is clear, en- 
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lightening the eyes’, etc. (Ps. xv. 8-9, Vg.; xx. 7-8, EV.). 
Likewise: “Thy word is a lamp to my feet and a light to my 
path’ (Ps. cxrx. 105), and unnumerable other sayings in the 
same psalm e.g. (Ps. cxix. 5). These do not contradict Paul’s 
statements, which show what use the law serves for the re- 
generate, but what it can of itself confer upon man. But here the 
prophet proclaims the great usefulness of the law: the Lord 
instructs by the reading of it those whom he inwardly instills 
with a readiness to obey. He lays hold not only of the precepts, 
but the accompanying promise of grace, which alone sweetens 
what is bitter. For what would be less lovable than the law if, 
with importuning and threatening alone, it troubled souls 
through fear, and distressed them through fright? David especi- 
ally shows that in the law he apprehended the Mediator, with- 
out whom there is no delight or sweetness. 


Whoever wants to do away with the Law entirely for the Faithful, 
understands it falsely 


Certain ignorant persons, not understanding this distinc- 
tion rashly cast out the whole of Moses, and bid farewell to the 
two Tables of the Law. For they think it obviously alien to 
Christians to hold a doctrine that contains the ‘dispensation of 
death’ (cf. II Cor. m1. 7). Banish this wicked thought from our 
minds! For Moses has admirably taught that the law, which 
among us sinners can engender nothing but death, ought 
among the saints to have a better and more excellent use. When 
about to die, he decreed to the people as follows: ‘Lay to your 
hearts all the words which this day I enjoin upon you that you 
may command them to your children, and teach them to keep, 
and fulfill all those things written in the book of this law. For 
they have not been commanded to you in vain, but for each to 
live in them’ (Deut. xxx. 46-47, cf. Vg.). But if no one can 
deny that a perfect pattern of righteousness stands forth in the 
law, either we need no rule to live rightly and justly, or it is 
forbidden to depart from the law. There are not many rules, but 
one everlasting and unchangeable rule to live by. For this 
reason we are not to refer solely to one age David’s statement 
that the life of a righteous man is a continual meditation upon 
the law (Ps. 1. 2), for it is just as applicable to every age, even 
to the end of the world. 
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We ought not to be frightened away from the law or to shun 
its instruction merely because it requires a much stricter moral 
purity than we shall reach while we bear about with us the 
prison house of our body. For the law is not now acting toward 
us as a rigorous enforcement officer who is not satisfied unless 
the requirements are met. But in this perfection to which it 
exhorts us, the law points out the goal toward which through- 
out life we are to strive. In this the law is no less profitable than 
consistent with our duty. If we fail not in this struggle, it is 
well. Indeed this whole life is a race (cf. I Cor. rx. 24-26) ; when 
its course has been run, the Lord will grant us to attain that 
goal to which our efforts now press forward from afar. 


To what extent has the Law been abrogated for Believers ? 


Now the law has a power to exhort believers. This is not a 
power to bind their consciences with a curse, but one to shake 
off their sluggishness, by repeatedly urging them, and to pinch 
them awake to their imperfection. Therefore, many persons, 
wishing to express such liberation from that curse, say that for 
believers the law—I am still speaking of the moral law—has 
been abrogated. Not that the law no longer enjoins believers 
to do what is right, but only that it is not for them what it 
formerly was: it may no longer condemn and destroy their 
consciences by frightening and confounding them. 

Paul teaches clearly enough such an abrogation of the law 
(cf. Rom. vu. 6). That the Lord also preached it appears from 
this: He would not have refuted the notion that he would 
abolish the law (Matt. v. 17) if this opinion had not been 
prevalent among the Jews. But since without some pretext the 
idea could not have arisen from a false interpretation of his 
teaching, just as almost all errors have commonly taken their 
occasion from truth. But to avoid stumbling on the same stone, 
let us accurately distinguish what in the law has been abrogated 
from what still remains in force. When the Lord testifies that he 
‘came not to abolish the law but to fulfill it? and that ‘until 
heaven and earth pass away . . . not a jot will pass away from 
the law until all is accomplished’ (Matt. v. 17-18), he suffi- 
ciently confirms that by his coming nothing is going to be 
taken away from the observance of the law. And justly—inas- 
much as he came rather to remedy transgressions of it. There- 
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fore through Christ the teaching of the law remains inviolable; 
by teaching, admonishing, reproving, and correcting, it forms 
us and prepares us for every good work (cf. II. Tim. m. 16-17). 


3. Dors LuTHERAN THEOLOGY ReEcoGNizE A ‘THIRD USE oF 
Tue Law’? (R. Bring) 


The doctrine of the ¢ertius usus legis originates, as is well known, 
with Melanchthon. From 1535 he introduced this doctrine 
into the ‘Loci’.' Whereas he had originally spoken of only a 
duplex usus legis, from this edition onwards he invariably spoke 
of a triplex unus legis.2 This third use he designated explicitly as 
usus tertius in renatis. By this use the law teaches the regenerate 
which works are pleasing to God, and lays down certain 
actions through which obedience to God is to be realized. 
Later Melanchthon added to these functions the idea that 
in its third use the law is to point out to the regenerate the 
remains of sin still present within them and so strengthen 
their repentance; in its third use the law was needed as a 
paedagogia coercens3 for the regenerate.* 

One can inquire whether this really quite agrees with 
Luther’s theology. Undoubtedly isolated statements of Luther’s 
can be quoted which seem to point in this direction. Neverthe- 
less there certainly is a widely held opinion among experts on 
Luther, according to which in an organic way the third use of the 
law does not fit in with Luther’s opinion. In this respect it would 
scarcely be of primary importance to ferret out miscellaneous 
sayings of Luther and compare them. What we require is 
rather a basic discussion of concepts relevant to the connexion in 
Luther’s view between law and gospel. Otherwise one can easily 
give to Luther’s sayings a meaning which was foreign to him, 


Pietism and Luther are not the same 


If one brings up the question of the third use of the law for 
discussion in a modern theological exposition and inquires what 
was Luther’s view, understanding of his theology is exposed to 


t Loci: Meant here are the Loci Communes, Melanchthon’s main dogmatic 
work. 

2 duplex usus legis: twofold use of the law; triplex usus legis: threefold use 
of the law. 3 paedogogia coercens = school of coercion. 

4 O, Ritschl: Dogmengesch. des Prot. II, p. 29off. 
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a hidden danger. This consists in the fact that we approach 
Luther with categories which give his view a new meaning 
without needing to alter in any way his mode of expression. The 
concepts which must be treated in the debate on the third use 
of the law now include ‘the converted’ or ‘the regenerate’. 
Through the influence of pietism these concepts have taken on 
a meaning for us which they did not automatically possess for 
Luther. Luther could certainly speak of regeneration and con- 
version, but these words had for him a different value from that 
which the new usage attributed to them. Through the interpre- 
tation of these concepts which became normal after pietism the 
point had been reached where it is easy unconsciously to fit 
Luther to a pattern which distorts his real meaning.’ For us 
conversion or regeneration often means a concrete spiritual 
change of the single individual, a kind of transformation, which 
has perhaps come about after a struggle of penitence, a trans- 
formation which causes his life to be divided as it were into 
two sections, into the time before this conversion and the time 
after it. When Luther speaks of conversion or regeneration he 


1 When we use here the expression “‘pietism’ the objection can be raised 
that it is ambiguous. Quite apart from the fact that the older dogmatically 
conservative pietism has different characteristics from radical pietism, other 
schools -of thought are also to be found which from various historical 
motives have been called pietistic, but which should rather be called simply 
Lutheran. Among these we think first of all of the so-called pietism of 
Finland. Paavo Ruotsalainen advocates apparently a genuinely Lutheran type 
of piety, and particularly his ideas on the question of the certainty of 
salvation, his emphasis on patient suffering, and his aversion to the idea of 
promoting or of seeking to appropriate for oneself a permanent safety 
ought to show how deeply grounded he has been in that piety of which his 
most prominent predecessor was Luther himself; furthermore, as it has 
usually been understood the facets of Ruotsalainen’s religious views prin- 
cipally challenged are those which unite him with Luther. 

What we are aiming at here in talking of ‘pietism’ and ‘pietistic’ is in 
particular the tendency to push aside Luther’s distinction between the old 
and new man as a result of the distinction between unconverted and 
converted. If the latter distinction is allowed to prevail then the meaning 
of the law that holds good for all men, uniting all and making all equal, is 
pushed to one side. ‘The first use of the law then easily acquires an incidental 
meaning and one not sufficiently heeded, and is understood as established 
external civic rules of order; the second use characterizes the emergence of 
a battle of penitence before conversion. That a third use for the converted 
must then be assumed becomes quite natural.—Yet this whole structure of 
thought is contrary to Luther’s view. 
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does not mean anything like this. His words about daily 
regeneration are indeed well known. But it would not be right 
only to assume that for Luther conversion meant that process 
well-known in relation to psychological structure, but that 
Luther thought it kept repeating itself. His thought on the 
whole matter is quite different. The difference between a 
modern view influenced by pietism and that of Luther can be 
illustrated by calling attention to the fact that what Luther 
calls the new man is by no means the same as what pietism 
describes as the converted man. 

Through the Word, according to Luther, we obtain ‘the 
fire and the light through which we become other, new men, 
and through which we get a new view on things, a new meaning 
and new movements spring up in us’,! But this by no means 
signifies such a process as pietism understands by conversion. 
For it contains for Luther something in one way more concrete, 
while at the same time he does not consider it primarily as a 
psychological process in man. On the contrary, it is through the 
Holy Ghost that Christ himself comes to man. In the outward 
audible word, which we can of course describe and pick out 
as words of a particular man, there speaks no less a person than 
Christ himself. He is real in the word just as he is in the sacra- 
ment. We can distinguish the wine and the bread, we can see 
clearly what the bread consists of, and the wine is not trans- 
formed in the Lord’s Supper, but remains quite ordinary wine, 
just as the words in a proclamation or in a brotherly exhortation 
remain quite ordinary human words. But in the Communion 
and the Word Christ Himself comes to us and dwells in us, in 
man. He is in faith, faith carries Christ in it. To believe means 
to have the Holy Ghost; and this is synonymous with the fact 
that Christ himself is present in faith. 

For Luther this is something quite different from a psycho- 
logically definable transformation of the single individual. This 
is not to be understood as if Christ’s coming to man, which 
becomes an event, when in faith man receives Christ in word and 
sacrament, does not signify any real change. The world certainly 
does become new for him in this. He gets a new judgement, a 
new realism in the entire contemplation of his own life and the 
life of others. But it is not enough that man-has received new 

1 WA, 40, 1; p..572. 
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dispositions and motives within himself; decisive is the objective 
factor: God’s word has reached him, Christ has really come to 
dwell in him. 


The Reality of the Old Man 


However this does not mean that the old man has vanished. 
The decisive thing here is rather that man, as long as he tarries 
on earth, is and remains the old man, is ‘flesh’ and remains so. 
Only in death is the old man brought to nought. As long as we 
live we belong to this earthly life with its sins and with all its 
conditions; we are subject in outward appearance to law, sin, 
and death, which rule here. We win deliverance from this in 
faith. But this is not the same thing as saying that men of faith 
are free from it. If this were so, believing would be the same as 
looking. Freedom is not an obvious freedom which is visible and 
tangible for all, But it is hidden to outward sight, to ‘reason’. 
There is nothing mystic, nothing such as to imply that the man 
living in faith should have within himself nothing more to do 
with this world and that the world should have become meaning- 
less for him. On the contrary he sees everything in a realistic 
way. He is concerned with law, sin, death, and judgement more 
obviously and conspicuously than ever before. The law rules 
over the world and in the world. Every man is subject to the 
law. It keeps all under discipline, it makes known God’s will. 
Fundamentally the Christian is certainly inwardly free from the 
law, but the law can and must tempt him—try and penetrate 
where faith and Christ reign for the Christian, i.e. into his 
conscience, It is precisely in this that temptation consists; one can 
say of it that it means the internal battle to be fought out 
between law and faith. The Christian is by no means excused 
from this battle, in fact it is absolutely typical for him. If the 
law gains dominion over the conscience then faith perishes; 
faith lives in a continually renewed battle against the law when 
the latter tries to force its way into the conscience. 


The Law links the Christian with the World 


The Christian is thus to have a conscience free from the law; 
and there Christ is to rule. But externally the law is to rule. For 
Luther these facts link the genuine Christian with all other men 
in that externally the law reigns over them all. In the proclama- 
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tion of the word therefore the law must always in one way be 
foremost, not only as a means for the gospel, but also as the 
expression for the will of God and for his demands from the 
external point of view. For this reason man is exhibited by 
the word first and foremost as one who has to obey, as one who 
stands under command and has over him definite demands. 
This holds good for all, both those who truly believe, and those 
who do not; all are called to responsibility and will come to 
judgement. That the true faithful obey the law gladly and 
willingly while the others do so under force and threat is one side 
of the matter; outwardly equality rules here: all live under the 
just sovereign power of the law; this will last as long as man 
lives on this earth. Through the law God effects good even on 
such men as are evil. 

If at this point it is desired to interpolate the question con- 
cerning which forms of use of the law have been considered 
here, the answer must state that we are concerned here with the 
first and second uses of the law. For the third use was charac- 
terized by the peculiarity of being worthy of differentiation from 
both these first-named forms in that it is found to be applicable 
only to true believers or regenerates. But according to the pre- 
ceding remarks the law is something that unites Christians 
with all others, and not something which separates them. (If 
one wants to make a distinction between the true believer and 
other men one can certainly say—as far as the so-called second 
use of the law is concerned—that it is the true believers who are 
visited by temptations through the law. Those who harden 
themselves are thus far not touched by the law; it is just so that 
they are shown to be under the judgement of hardening. If 
faith is superseded by doubt then this process means that the 
law takes its place as lord over conscience; the true believers 
are here set free precisely from the might of the law. They 
gladly and of their own free will do more than the law demands; 
but they do not look at themselves and their actions, but at that 
on which they build their certainty and security—they look 
upon Christ, who has accomplished all things for them, and 
who grants them all this through faith. But the true believers 
find themselves permanently under the external power of the 
law as long as they live. For this reason the law is valid for them 
too in the same sense as for the other men.) 
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The Transition to Pietism in Melanchthon 


In the above the attempt has been made to emphasize the 
difference between Luther’s view and that of pietism. However 
the latter can be traced back to Melanchthon. One can consider 
his doctrine of the third use of the law as a transition from 
Luther’s interpretation of the relation between law and gospel 
to the stress on the converted and regenerate man which was 
taken up by pietism. For if by the third use of the law is meant 
(as it certainly sounds in Melanchthon’s definition) that the use 
in question is a special use of the law and therefore one which 
is differentiated from that to which all men can be subject, and 
consequently differentiated from what is subsumed under the 
first and second use of the law, then this must certainly alter 
Luther’s conception of law and gospel in a pietistic direction. 
This we can say without more ado. Luther’s view does not by 
any means signify that the Christian is not subject to the law; 
the decisive point is rather that it is the true believer who stands 
under the law. But this is not a third use of the law, not a new 
use over and above the two other forms of its application, but 
is compromises solely the fact that the law obviously—in fact 
in both its forms, the usus civilis and the usus theologicus'—applies 
fully and completely to the Christian and that no regeneration 
or conversion and no faith has the power to alter anything in 
this fact. 


4. THE Law as Exuortation (W. Joest) 


Luther understands law and gospel as being in a contradictory 
antithesis in the sense that both at the same time cannot be 
the way of salvation. If the question is asked, What must I do 
to be saved?, then the answer of the law is, you must offer to 
God by your action the fulfilment of his commands. The 
answer of the gospel is, you may receive Christ and in him the 
God’s act for you. 

It is important to keep constantly in mind what this does 
not mean. It does not mean that under the law God’s command- 
ments must be fulfilled, that on the other hand under the gospel 


* usus civilis=usus politicus. usus theologicus = theological use of the law by 
virtue of which it convicts us of sin.—(Ed. note.) 
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God renounces the fulfilment of his will. On the contrary, it is 
Luther’s opinion that it is through the gospel that God’s will as 
expressed in the law is fulfilled. In the question whether God’s 
will is to happen for us and through us, there is no dialectic for 
him; happen it shall. The dialectic relates to the road which 
leads to this goal, and to the relationship of this goal to the 
salvation of man. Law means that the fulfilment of God’s will 
is demanded from man, in order that he may be saved. Gospel 
means that the fulfilment of God’s will is presented to man, is 
effected in him, because he is saved. Under the law we are 
concerned with an act of the man who is not yet with God so 
that he may come to God. In the gospel we are concerned with 
an activity of God in man—of the God who has already come 
to man before all his action. In this sense the gospel is the 
‘counterpart’ of the law. The relation of doing and receiving, of 
fulfilment of the law and justification is inverted. Not the 
content of God’s will, but certainly the form of the order of the 
God-—man relationship is changed. 


God’s First and Last Word 


This, again, does not mean that the way in which the law 
regulates the relationship of God and man is not in fact God’s 
order and will. The idea that only the gospel makes known the 
proper religion as a ‘religion of redemption’ and that in com- 
parison all ‘legal’ religiosity is shown to be imperfect, and not 
appropriate to the true relationship with God, is strange to 
Luther. He is not fighting against a principle of legality in 
general and for a principle of grace in general, but he is con- 
cerned with the fact that law and gospel, both of them God’s 
actual word and real order, are preached each in their place 
entire and undiluted. In this the law certainly has the first, the 
gospel the last word, the law is certainly the alien and the gospel 
the characteristic work. But the opus alienum is God’s work too. 
In the gospel God does not let the sun of the principle of grace 
rise on human delusions of anger and law—this would be all 
too harmless a theology. But with his unfathomable mercy 
(unbounded, not bound to principle), he breaks asunder his 
own anger, his own divine right, to demand and to judge. God 
himself, ipsissimus Deus, speaks and acts in both, in law and in 
gospel; but in such a way that he himself overturns his order 
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and his way with men, in such a way that he deals with us ‘now 
however’ (nun aber) in Christ, quite differently from in his law. 
This does not happen as a principle and in a general way, but 
here and only here in this contingent, concrete, salvation- 
historical place, in Jesus Christ. God is not a God who does not 
demand and repay at all; but here where Jesus Christ stands, 
here and now where the preaching of the gospel meets me he 
no longer wishes to demand and repay, but rather to present 
everything. When Luther fights against the mingling of law and 
gospel, then he fights for a pure comprehension of this hic et nunc, 
this ‘nun aber’, with which God overturns his way with men in 
a particular place, in a particular xapds, in this One, Jesus 
Christ. Here where this has happened and happens through the 
proclamation of the gospel in the life of the individual Christian 
the law must no longer be preached. What God does in Christ, 
must not be bound up with reservations and conditions and so 
made into half-measures and uncertainties. It must be recog- 
nized and preached in its pure opposition to the order of the law. 

On these theological suppositions a ¢ertius usus legis becomes 
at the least problematic. It does not become problematic in the 
sense of an antipathy to ‘legality’ altogether, possibly because 
Christianity is a religion of redemption and not of law, or 
because it is a question of maintaining a pure ethic of being in 
opposition to the sub-Christian ethic of obligation. All such 
general points of view and sympathies and antipathies on 
principle, to which we all too easily fall a prey, only obscure 
the primary question. The tertius usus only becomes problematic 
from Luther onwards because it is precisely as tertius usus that 
it is linked with the salvation-historical kaipés of the gospel, 
because it is issued in the name of Jesus Christ, because as a law 
it wants to order life in the name of the gospel. Then the 
question must arise: Does not the law reach out here beyond 
its salvation-historical limits? Is not the gospel now supplied 
with conditions and reservations, and the unadulterated reversal 
of God’s way obliterated? 


The Christian’s Battle against Sin 


Our investigation has shown that Luther knows a meeting 
of the Christian with the law which is in fact united with the 
gospel. Even if in fact the gospel has the character of reversal, 
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of breaking through the legal order, this does not imply for 
Luther that reality should simply be placed under amnesty and 
abandoned to sin without a struggle, but that the new order 
which is established in Christ lays hold on this reality. The 
gospel is not the comforting permission to be reconciled with 
the present and to let it leave things as they are in the mean- 
while, hoping simply for a future transformation of things. It is 
rather the real entry of God’s world into this aeon. A duel 
between the two worlds has begun, in which the Christian 
stands admittedly on the side of the ‘world’ as a sinner, but also 
on the side of the coming kingdom by virtue of baptism and the 
faith which unites him to the risen Christ. This kingdom, and 
in it the new life of the Christian, dynamically orientates us on 
reality. Faith—this faith which no longer dwells in praesenti 
saeculo but in vita coelesti, incarnatur et fit homo.! It wants to co- 
ordinate all things for itself, especially its own flesh. So the 
Christian, just because he is born in Christ, is brought up 
against concrete problems. These problems are shown to him; 
to him as a Christian the place is shown with the words of the 
same law which formerly showed him his sin and still does 
show him it as simul peccator.2 For the content of the law, what 
God wants to have and what is right before him, is in fact the 
same in all times and into all eternity. But a complete reversal 
of the order of relationship has taken place. The law meets the 
sinner and also the Christian as a sinner as lex implenda;3 you 
must do this to be saved. But still the same in content the law 
meets faith as lex impleta:+ Christ has done this and he does it 
eternally. Now you may do it too because you are in Christ. 
The responsibility of succeeding and the burden and danger of 
falling no longer lie with you—He has already struggled and 
fulfilled everything and now takes you with him into his fulfil- 
ment. You must no longer first gain the victory with your 
obedience—He has gained it and now you may begin to 
measure out with your action the extent of his victory. You do 
not have to any more at all in order to. ..; you may, because... 
You are completely sustained and sheltered in everything. 


1 in praesenti saeculo=in the present world; in vita coelesti=in heavenly 
life; incarnatur et fit homo = becomes flesh and is made man. 

2 simul peccator =sinner at the same time. 

3 lex implenda=law to be fulfilled. 4 lex impleta =fulfilled law. 
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The Reversal in Faith 


This is the reversal of the order of relationship. Overcome is 
what makes the law the antithesis of the gospel for Luther, that 
it holds a man fast in his sinful isolation and separation from 
God, and lays on him in this situation the solution of the 
question of salvation itself as a burden. This tertius usus is not 
again raised. One can therefore seriously ask whether it is at all 
desirable to retain the concept of a tertius usus legis for what is 
intended here. Is it not rather an usus practicus evengeli!? Luther 
himself prompts us to have this consideration, when he fre- 
quently avoids the expression /ex where he is speaking practically 
about this new way of encountering the law. He used it occa- 
sionally of course without hesitation—one may think of the 
formula conscientia in evangelio—corpus sub lege? in those of the 
meanings analysed by us, where by ‘corpus’ is doubtless con- 
veyed not the Christian’s sinful existence but the sphere of his 
concrete action as a believer. This may be connected with the 
fact that Luther often did not distinguish terminologically 
between lex as a substantial expression of the will of God and 
lex as an order of realization of the will in antithesis to the 
gospel. Probably also connected is the fact that for him the 
spontaneous freedom of faith does not coincide with the state 
of being impelled in a mystical, instinctive sense, but is realized 
precisely in the free inward ‘Yes’ to God’s will meeting me, 
spoken to me: freedom from the law is not lawlessness, but 
admiration for the law, harmonizing of the human will with 
the law. The psychologistic alternative of law or autonomous 
directness is exploded. There is a law, one spoken to me, which 
is no longer /ex in the exact sense and in opposition to the 
gospel; a law which still comes to me externally in the Word as 
lex impleta. In any case the sharp switch-over is plain to see 
from /ex in its operative sense to this new way in which God’s 
commandments are encountered: there we have the conditio de 
necessitate salutiss and with it the unavoidable judgement— 
because it is obedience which has the question of salvation 


' usus practicus evangelii = practical use of the gospel. 

2 conscientia in evangelio—corpus sub lege=conscience in the gospel, the 
body under the law. ; 

3 conditio de necessitate salutis =the necessary condition for salvation. 
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behind it, because he lives in Christ, in the present of fulfilment. 
Thus far Elert, Bring, and Pinomaa are doubtless right when 
they reject the ¢ertius usus legis for Luther. Luther knows nothing 
about a continuing effectiveness—however much weakened— 
of the law as a condition of salvation. The lex which the Christian 
loves and fulfils is separated from the lex which accuses and 


judges the sinner by the abyss of a complete reversal of God’s 
relationship. 


Command as an Exhortation 


In conclusion the following can be said: In every moment 
in which God’s command meets the Christian it meets a man 
who is a sinner and yet who is called to Christ. The command 
meets him, the sinner, as a destroying law: thou shalt, but thou 
canst not. This command, substantially the same, meets him 
who is called to Christ, who believes in this call and is safe as a 
believer in Christ, as an evangelical exhortation: Christ can— 
thou wilt. The ever-present turning point of these two means of 
encounter is the ‘but now’ of the gospel and the declaration of 
faith. But the commandment never meets the Christian as a 
tertium between law and gospel: Christ certainly has—but now 
you must too. One meaning of the commandment does not 
occur—the moral, which summons man to prove fis own 
contribution and in the last resort makes the accomplishment 
of his salvation dependent on it. In this form the tertius usus does 
not exist in Luther, for that would be division and therefore 
deflation of the gospel. The command as spoken to the sinner 
is law in all its sharpness; the commandment as spoken to the 
believer in Christ, as parainesis, is paraclesis, exhortation, gospel 
in full measure. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S FREEDOM FROM 
THE WORLD 
(Eschatology and Ethics) 


In both contributions to this section we are concerned with the 
problem of Christian freedom in the sense that Christian 
existence is first and foremost deliverance from the bonds of the 
world in view of the message that this world is passing away 
and the kingdom of God is coming. Thus far the eschatological 
message of the New Testament (i.e. the message of this world’s 
coming to an end and of the dawn of a new world) is the basis 
for Christian freedom, as Jesus calls man to conversion in view 
of the approaching end, and wants to set him free from degenera- 
tion in this expiring world. BuULTMANN in his contribution goes 
into the question whether the message about the end is not also 
the end of all ethics, as ethical action assumes a historically 
continuous system of the world. Is Jesus’ proclamation of the 
end unconnected with his ethical teaching as we have it for 
instance in the Sermon on the Mount? Or is there an inner 
connexion between the two? Theology has given quite different 
answers to this question. The school of A. RrrscHi understood 
the kingdom of God as a moral dimension and eliminated the 
motif of close expectation of the end out of the Christian 
message. Thus the concern of ethics seemed to be rescued. A. 
SCHWEITZER opposed to this the view that the message of Jesus 
was eschatological through and through in the sense that he 
stood wholly under the influence of the near end. BULTMANN 
goes further here in that he does grant that Jesus’ proclamation 
is certainly entirely eschatological, yet this does not mean that 
it is apocalyptic, in other words that it is concerned with the 
ideas about events at the end of the world, but rather that he 
demands from men decision against the world and for God and 
lets the Word about the sovereignty of God become a decisive 
word for the Now. To believe in the sovereignty of God means 
to resign to God control of the future and give up all claim to 
this control oneself. 

GocarTEeNn takes these ideas further by showing how 
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through encounter with the word of Jesus the world becomes 
creative action, and the mature son emerges from the infant. 
The world from which the Christian must break loose is not 
the embodiment of everything existing, otherwise Christian 
existence would be synonomous with ascetic-monastic existence. 
By world is meant rather the sovereignty of the ‘powers’ which 
entraps man through anxiety and fear, enclosing him in his 
own finiteness. Through the coming of Jesus a revolutionary 
transformation takes place, so that now the sovereignty of the 
powers of the world comes to an end and out of the children 
come the adults, out of the slaves come the ‘sons’. On this is 
based Christian freedom, by virtue of which, however, responsi- 
bility for the world is at the same time delivered up to man. 
Only in this freedom does God’s creation arise again from the 
‘world’. 


JESUS AND THE WORD 


D. R. BULTMANN 


The Will of God and the Coming of His Ki ingdom 


to consider. How is the preaching of Jesus concerning the 

will of God related to his proclamation of the coming of 
the Kingdom? Or, as it could be phrased, how are Jesus the 
rabbi and Jesus the prophet related? This question is not 
intended to apply to Jesus’ personality and the methods of his 
historical ministry, but to the content of his preaching. Is it 
conceivable that he who as eschatological prophet proclaims 
the coming of the Kingdom and drives out demons, at the same 
time as a rabbi teaches his disciples and enters into disputes 
about questions of the Law which were important at that 
time? In what sense do the message ‘The Kingdom of God is 
near’ and the demand ‘Be perfect’ form a unity? Indeed, are 
they a unity at all? 

In more recent times this has been frequently disputed. It 
would be possible to say simply: The fulfilling of the will of 
God, obedience, is the condition for participation in the King- 
dom, for entrance into it. In a certain sense this is true, yet it is 
not a wholly satisfactory answer. For this connexion could be 
conceived externally; participation in the Kingdom of God 
might appear as the reward sought by obedience, and thus the 
radical character of obedience would be lost. Especially from 
that point of view the peculiar way in which Jesus speaks of 
obedience would be misunderstood. For all other possible 
requirements, for example the requirement of complete observ- 
ance of the Law, may otherwise be thought of as the condition 
for entrance into the Kingdom. From a rabbi, for instance, this 
word is recorded: ‘If the Israelites should keep strictly to the 
law for only two Sabbaths, they would immediately be re- 
deemed’. Jesus says nothing of this kind. 

An intrinsic connexion of eschatological preaching and 
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Bee we enter upon this question, there is still one thing 
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moral demand would evidently exist only if the coming King- 
dom is so conceived that it becomes clear without further 
explanation that there can be not other condition except the 
one, radical obedience. On the other hand this inner connexion 
can exist only if in this demand for obedience nothing is 
involved which conflicts with the belief in the coming Kingdom, 
if rather the demand for obedience really coincides with the 
call to prepare for the future. 

Since Jesus did not preach theoretical reflections, but 
appealed immediately to the will of the hearer, the answer to 
this question is not to be found directly in his words, but must 
be sought in the fundamental view underlying them. Indeed 
it seems strange at first sight that the prophet should also have 
been a rabbi, that interpretation of the Law and eschatological 
preaching should belong together. Thus it is easy to understand 
why many scholars have ignored or changed the meaning of 
the eschatological preaching of the coming Kingdom. They 
have understood the Kingdom as an inner spiritual possession, 
or as the actual fellowship of those who in obedience to God’s 
will build by moral endeavour the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Both are, as we have previously shown, historical misunder- 
standings, and these conceptions are today almost completely 
abandoned. 

There is still another way out; the explanation has been 
given that the eschatological preaching does not come to Jesus. 
He was only a teacher of the Law, who taught a new morality, 
a ‘better righteousness’. The eschatological message was first 
put into his mouth by the church. After his death his adherents, 
at first despairing, united under the lasting influence of his 
personality, and after they had seen him in visions as risen from 
the dead, they expected that he would return as the Messiah, 
the ‘Son of Man’, on the clouds of heaven, and would set 
the Kingdom. From their glowing hope for the future the 
eschatological sayings originated which were attributed to 
Jesus. 

This is possible. Yet if it were true, the meaning of the 
eschatological message would still be fundamentally the same, 
and the question would still remain whether and how this 
message and the preaching of the will of God were combined 
into a unity in the early church. Instead of the preaching of 
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Jesus the preaching of the early church would call for explana- 
tion, and since the investigation really concerns the content, 
meaning, and validity for us of what is taught in the gospels, 
the question of how much the historical Jesus and how much 
other people have contributed to that content is of secondary 
importance. 

This is possible. But it is historically extremely improbable. 
For the certainty with which the Christian community puts the 
eschatological preaching into the mouth of Jesus is hard to 
understand if he did not really preach it. Further, the critical 
analysis of the text shows that later sayings have often been 
added to an older eschatological stratum, and these later 
editions exhibit characteristic interests of the church, for 
example the interest in the dignity of their leaders and the 
rewarding of the faithful (Matt. xrx. 27, 28, or Luke xx. 28, 
29; Mark x. 28-30, or the anxiety over the delayed coming 
of the ‘Son of Man’ (Luke xn. 35-38, 47-48; Mark x11. 31, 33— 
37), or threats of punishment against the unbelieving Jews. 
(Cf. Matt. x1. 21-24; Luke xrx. 39-44, xxi. 28-31). It is 
probable that such sayings as betray no church interests at all 
really go back to Jesus. Finally, the movement which Jesus 
started, his entry into Jerusalem, and his death on the cross, are 
historically comprehensible only if he really spoke as a Messianic 
prophet. Indeed he was probably far more an eschatological 
prophet than is apparent from the tradition. 

It is then natural that other scholars have thought just the 
opposite, that he was only an eschatological prophet, and either 
that this preaching of the will of God is to be understood only 
in the light of the eschatology, or that it does not come from 
him at all but was ascribed to him by the church. When after 
his death the first turbulent movement subsided and _ his 
adherents united to form a community with orthodox Judaism, 
from which they had separated. From this time come the dis- 
putes over interpretation of the Law, in which they appealed 
to the authority of Jesus and represented him as the rabbi which 
he had never been. 

This too is extremely improbable. In one point only is it 
correct, that in fact the community separated more and more 
from orthodox Judaism, that the disputes between Jesus and his 
opponents were now recounted and written down as models, 
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and were naturally told in such a way as to correspond to the 
interests of the church. Doubtless, then, without critical scrutiny 
some words were attributed to Jesus which had originated in 
the community, in controversy with opponents or in the 
interests of closer organization of the church. Probably most 
of the sayings where proof texts are used in argument took 
shape first in the community (cf. Matt. rx. 13; xm. 5, 6, 7; 
Mark viz. 6, 7; xu. 26, 27); Likewise certain directions for the 
life of the church. (Matt. v. 17-19; xvi. 15-17, 19, 20, etc.) 

But against the supposition that all words of Jesus about the 
Law and the requirement of God originated in the community, 
there are two decisive reasons. First there is the fact that the 
community saw in Jesus the Messiah, and expected his coming 
in Messianic glory. It is incredible that they would transform 
into a rabbi him whom they looked upon as Messiah. For 
stories to be told of him as a rabbi, the picture of his actual 
work as a teacher of the Law must have been distinctly im- 
pressed on their memory; later it was gradually thrust into the 
background by the figure of the Messiah. Further we know that 
the primitive church held fast to the Law with great fidelity; it 
did not understand the double edge of certain of the sayings of 
Jesus about the Law, and in opposition to Paul and other 
Hellenistic Christian missionaries maintained firmly the ideal 
of legalistic perfection. It is then incredible that the words of 
Jesus which in their implications shatter this ideal and destroy 
the spirit of legalism originated in the church; they must go 
back to Jesus himself. Of course in many special cases we cannot 
be certain what comes from the community and what comes 
from Jesus. But we cannot doubt that the most important say- 
ings, which demand radical obedience to the will of God, go 
back to Jesus. 

There is one more expedient which has often been tried: the 
words of Jesus about the will of God are to be understood 
strictly in the light of the eschatological message. That is in a 
certain sense entirely correct, but here it has a special meaning 
which remains to be tested. The eschatological message is taken 
one-sidedly to mean the prediction of the dramatic events of 
the end of the age, the prediction of the destruction of the world. 
It is argued that because of this expectation of the imminent 
end of the world, Jesus had no interest in the different aspects 
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of moral life, in marriage and work, in the value of property and 
civil order. He did not intend to give absolute rules for man’s 
conduct; his ethic was an ‘interim-ethic’, that is, his commands 
were only practical rules for the last short span of time which 
remained before the end. For this brief time one must do his 
utmost, enlist all his energy. 

Now it is certainly true that as a result of the expectation of 
the imminent end of this world, Jesus was not interested in many 
of the concrete possibilities in which man’s obedience can be 
proved on earth. But this does not mean that obedience is 
merely relative, a matter of prudent rules for attaining a share 
in the Kingdom, rather than radical and absolute. We need 
only remember that eschatological expectation in itself is not 
necessarily associated with the call to repentance and with the 
preaching of the will of God. It can be combined just as well 
with wishful fantasies of future glory, with economic ideals and 
hopes, with thoughts of revenge and pictures of hell. Jewish 
apocalyptic as well as the history of eschatology elsewhere offers 
abundant proof of this. It still needs to be explained why such 
ideas are not found with Jesus and why, on the contrary, with 
him the demand for obedience goes hand in hand with the 
proclaiming of the future age. 

Moreover Jesus’ sayings about the will of God in detail show 
very clearly that they are by no means meant as interim-ethic. 
We need only compare with Jesus’ teaching on the will of God a 
prophecy of the prophet Jeremiah in order to see the difference. 


A word of Yahweh came to me: 

Take no wife for yourself, 

no son shall you have, 

no daughters in this place, 

for thus has Yahweh spoken 

against the sons and daughters 

who are born in this place, 

and against the mothers who bore them 
and against their fathers who begat them. 
Through the plague shall they die, 

perish by sword and by famine, 

become dung on the face of the ground, 
with none to mourn and none to bury them. 
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They belong to the birds of heaven 
and to the beasts of the earth. 


So has Yahweh spoken: 

Enter not into a house where they cry woe, 

go not to the mourning, 

put on no mourning garments, 

for I have taken my blessing from this people. 
No one will lament over them and tear himself, 
no one let his hair be cut for their sakes, 

no one break bread for a mourner 

to comfort him for his dead, 

nor give him to drink from the beaker of comfort, 
for his father or his mother. 


Go not into a house where a banquet is held, 
to sit with them at food and drink, 
for so hath Yahweh spoken: 
Take care, I bring to silence in this place 
before your eyes, in your days, 
song of joy and song of rejoicing, 
song of the bride and the bridegroom. 
(Jer. xv1. 1-9) 


Here we see plainly how the behaviour of the prophet, his 
renunciation of marriage, of participation in the mourning for 
the dead, and the festal joy of his people, is not based on the 
absolute demand for obedience but on the vision of the ap- 
proaching catastrophe. It is otherwise with Jesus; for neither in 
the condemning of legalistic piety nor in the requirements of 
the Sermon on the Mount does reference to the imminent end 
of the world play any part whatever. Hypocrisy is rebuked 
without the threat of hell fire; love of enemies is demanded 
without the promise of heavenly joys. Altogether the will of 
God is complete obedience, surrender of one’s own claim. 
There can therefore be no question of an interim-ethic, of 
relative requirements by which the claim of man is merely 
deferred for a while. It is true, however, that Jesus’ demands 
are in one point to be understood in the light of the eschatologi- 
cal message—namely that in them ‘Now’ appears as the decisive 
hour. 
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This leads us to see how truly the eschatological message and the 
preaching of the will of God are to be comprehended as a unity. It 
should first be noted that in the great prophets of the Old 
Testament and the great prophet of Iran Zarathustra, a similar 
association of eschatology and moral demand is found. It can 
be easily understood that the prophet, in the consciousness of 
having freshly and clearly discerned the will of God, would look 
upon the unhappy earthly conditions as ripe for destruction and 
preach an overturning of all things by a mighty catastrophe. 
But if we seek to explain the preaching of Jesus, we should have 
only a psychological explanation, not an insight into the inner 
relationship of eschatology and demand. 

Rather we should say: the difficulty in grasping this con- 
nexion as a unity really arises because both the eschatology and 
the demand are not understood in their final decisive sense. So 
long as we speak of an ethic of Jesus in the usual sense, we can- 
not understand how the teacher of a system of ethics can at the 
same time preach the imminent end of everything in the world. 
For a system of ethics presupposes the existence of the world and 
of the human race under the conditions of this world as they 
are known to us. It presents ideals, or at least ends, which are 
to be realized by our action, and at the same time a future 
which is under our control. 

All this is expressly denied in the eschatological message of 
Jesus; he knows no end for our conduct, only God’s purpose; 
no human future, only God’s future. But so we have learned to 
understand Jesus’ preaching of the will of God. In it no ends 
were prescribed for man, no future placed under his control. 
Every ideal of personality or of society, every ethic of values and 
goods was repudiated. The one concern in this teaching was 
that man should conceive his immediate concrete situation as 
the decision to which he is constrained, and should decide in 
this moment for God and surrender his natural will. Just this is 
what we found to be the final significance of the eschatological 
message, that man now stands under the necessity of decision, 
that his ‘Now’ is always for him the last hour, in which his 
decision against the world and for God is demanded, in which 
every claim of his own is to be silenced. Since, then, the message 
of the coming of the Kingdom and that of the will of God point 
men to the present moment as the final hour in the sense of the hour 
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of decision, the two do form a unity, each is incomplete without 
the other. 

For the Kingdom of God remains a dark and silent entity, 
like death, as long as it is not plain that the demand for decision 
has for man a clear, comprehensible meaning. Only then is the 
determination of the present by the future Kingdom not a 
denial of the present but its fulfilment; only so is the future a 
controlling factor in the present. 

Conversely, the will of God, as calling man in the present to 
decision, is comprehensible only if this will gives man a future. 
For this decision is no choice between two possibilities which lie 
equally at man’s disposal; it is a true crisis, that is, the Either-Or 
between two possibilities, in which the ‘old man’ leaves his 
position of independence and comes under the sovereignty of 
another. The sovereign in both cases is God, either the angry, 
judging God, or the Gracious God. A man becomes through the 
decision either a sinner or righteous. The real future stands 
before man in decision, not the false future over which he 
already has control, but the future which will give him a 
character which he does not yet have. This is the meaning of 
the present instant, that it involves the necessity of decision 
because it leads into the future. 

Then the question becomes all the more urgent: How does 
it stand with the sinner? Is there still a future for him? Can 
there be one, if he is condemned by God? Can the freedom of 
decision for man be repeated? Or does not the seriousness of 
the last hour mean that the decision is final? 
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expressed in the fact that all its statements have an 


Te CHARACTERISTIC of New Testament eschatology is 
eschatological character: they all speak of a reality which 
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is only accessible at the end of the world. And from this stand- 
point, i.e. out of the whole of New Testament proclamation, 
such ideas must be interpreted as are taken over from con- 
temporary Jewish eschatology. Otherwise one falls with them 
into a mode of thinking which not only has nothing to do with 
the Christian faith, but is actually in violent opposition to it. 


To be finished with the World 


Thus the end of the world about which the whole of the 
New Testament proclamation speaks is not grasped by being 
understood temporally. It is the ‘end’ we have in mind when we 
say that someone is ‘finished’ with something. This ‘being 
finished with the world’ can certainly coincide with its temporal 
end. But in its essence it is quite a different end. The former, 
the temporal, is seen from the standpoint of world, the latter in 
contrast is seen from that of man, and it affects the relationship 
of man to the world—that relationship which is at man’s 
disposal, and which he creates through his action, his works 
and his accomplishments. This relationship of man’s on which 
he has based his whole life, is at an end. That man in this sense 
is finished with the world is what is meant also when Paul 
speaks of the end of the law (Rom. x. 4). Man is finished with 
the world at the moment when it becomes clear to him by some 
means or other that he can on no account be justified before 
God by works which the law demanded of him, through which 
he had acquired for himself in the world the appearance of a 
devout and just man. Through the law on the other hand he 
simply comes again and again into the power of the world and 
of a life which is lived on the basis of the world under the 
principle prevailing in it: ‘first performance, then reward’. 
Thus he falls into a deeper and deeper opposition to God, in 
whose eyes no human performance counts. Then with terror he 
comprehends that in truth he is seeking only himself and his 
own with the help of the law, whereas he did intend by follow- 
ing the law to serve God. This is the frightful contradiction into 
which the law as it is understood in the world drives man and 
in which it holds him captive. ‘I do not do the good I want, but 
the evil I do not want is what I do.’ (Rom. vu. 19). Where in 
one way or another this happens, man is finished with the law 
and through it with the world in which it prevails; but here he 
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is finished with himself too, as the person he is under the law in 
the world. ‘Wretched man that I am! Who will deliver me from 
this body of death?’ (Rom. vi. 24). 


The Gospel sets free from the Power of the World which surrounds 
Man. 


The world from which man, redeemed to the freedom of 
sonship, is called to break loose is therefore not simply ‘the 
world’, but a most particular aspect of the world. Apart from 
what has been said above, this emerges from the fact that the 
Christian faith has always regarded the world as God’s creation. 
For him the ordinances and gifts of the world are God’s 
ordinances and gifts. If for instance it is true that in that life 
which is not lived on the basis of the world there is no longer 
either male or female (Gal. m1. 28) yet marriage does not cease 
to be considered a divine ordinance simply because of this. 
When Paul with a gentle warning against marriage writes 
(I Cor. vu. 32): “The unmarried man is anxious about the 
affairs of the Lord, how to please the Lord, but the married man 
is anxious about worldly affairs, how to please his wife’,—then 
he comes dangerously close to an ascetic thinking which is 
diametrically opposed to the Christian faith as he himself under- 
stands it. So it is not the world as such, but the world shutting 
itself up in itself, shutting man into itself and enclosing him, 
from which man is called through the gospel to break loose and 
to keep clear. 

This call derives its not inconsiderable force from the fact 
thatinit one can recognize exactly what power and what glitter- 
ing semblance of justice the world is using to enclose man. It 
does this with the power of the law which prevails in it. This is 
the power which of everything that is in the world exercises the 
greatest dominion over man. Without law there is no life in the 
world. This call to man to break loose from the world which is 
encircling him with the help of the law, further derives its 
special force, or, so to speak, its passionate solicitude. This is so 
because the call comes from realization that the law is and must 
continue to remain in force in the world because otherwise the 
world would cease to be the world and would become chaos, 
and further that the power by which the world holds man 
captive within it is completely unconquerable. When Paul deals 
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with this, he speaks of the powers and dominions (dynameis 
and exousiai), of angels and angelic powers (angelot and archat), 
of elements and world rulers (stoicheia and kosmokratores) and 
others. If it can no longer be exactly determined what is meant 
by these expressions individually and how they differ from each 
other, this much at any rate is clear, that we are to think of 
those powers and dominions which keep the world in order and 
therefore have the character of law. They are not in themselves 
of a nature hostile to God. They belong originally to creation 
and are like government, which is one such exousia, servants 
and ‘officials’ of God (Rom. xut. 1ff.). Subjected with the whole 
world to vanity and to passing away (probably as a result of 
man’s sin) they look forward longingly to the manifestation of 
the freedom of God’s sons. But just for the sake of this freedom 
which will also set them free, man must avoid slavery, through 
which these creatures subject him to encompassment by the 
world. The struggle therefore goes against these powers of order 
and law, and not only against the carnal instincts and passions, 
though this latter view is widely held because of a very early 
moralistic narrowing and attenuation of the Christian faith: a 
development which has certainly led in modern times to an 
almost complete elimination of content form of the Christian 
faith. The struggle is rather to be fought as Ephesians vr. 12 
says in militant mood ‘against the world rulers of this present 
darkness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places’. 


The Gift of Maturity 


The profound change wrought through the appearance of 
Jesus Christ gives man’s whole existence a new basis the 
historical consequences of which are not to be overlooked. It is 
clear from what has already been said, that this change does 
not happen through an outward transformation of the world. 
The world remains the same as it was before. But man has 
become different. The immature has become mature, the one 
encompassed by the world is no longer encompassed by it. The 
stoicheia and the law and also the other powers of order in the 
world remain in force (cf., e.g., Rom. xu. rff.), They still hold 
the world together and in order. But they have no more power 
over the man become free in his sonship. Abolished is that age- 
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old confusion of which Paul speaks in the first chapter of 
Romans, and out of which comes each and every disorder in 
the world, because in it men exchanged divine truth for a lie 
by paying to the creature, to these very powers, the honour and 
service which are due only to the creator (Rom. 1. 25). The 
creator is again acknowledged as creator of the creature as 
creature, and the thoughts of the man who is set free for sonship 
have no longer fallen prey to nothingness and his heart is no 
longer foolish and darkened; he can honour God and thank 
him (Rom. 1. 21). Now man stands rightly between God and 
the world: he has become again what he is according to God’s 
eternal will as creator: the son, and as such the lord of all. 

The revolution which takes place in this transformation 
bringing man and world to order again, consists therefore in the 
fact that the relationship between man and the world now 
becomes completely and fundamentally different. Man is no 
longer a part of the world. He is no longer what he is on the 
basis of the world, but instead the world again becomes what 
it is in truth and always was, i.e. creation through him. 


Responsibility for the World 


This is an immensely daring thought. For it means nothing 
less than that on man is laid the responsibility for the world. 
And, in the closest connexion with this thought, it happens that 
the man, whose history comes under the direct or indirect 
influence of the Christian faith, has, following this influence, 
actually taken this responsibility on himself in increasingly far- 
reaching measure. If we point to this consequence of the 
Christian faith and of the thought arising from it, then we must 
assuredly also point out that the way in which the Christian 
man is responsible for the world is basically different from that 
in which modern man assumes such responsibility. The differ- 
ence, to put it as briefly as possible, is that the former is respons- 
ible to God the creator, but the latter considers he is answerable 
to himself. 


Modern Man and his Autonomy 


Modern man is no longer encompassed by the world. He 
is not and cannot be, because he understands himself from 
within himself. He confronts the world as if it were raw material 
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to get the better of which he must prove his worth to himself 
simply as the free man, as Promethean creator of the world. He 
has this freedom only at the price of robbing the world of its life, 
and letting it become a dead shape, meaningless in itself. But 
this world, accounted dead, emptied of all meaning, revenges 
itself in a terrible way on man. He has to expect of himself 
responsibility for this world in order to justify his self-assurance, 
which is based on himself and on his absolute freedom, and in 
order not to let his life fall victim to the meaninglessness which 
the world advertises. In this responsibility he has to apply to 
the world what life and spirit and intelligence he has. So he has 
to justify both himself and it at the same time by giving it and 
the events in it a meaning through what he puts into it of his 
own. This man who must live from within himself, to be able 
to maintain himself towards the world, as he understands it, as 
a free man and not as one enclosed by it: how will he contrive 
to fill the infinite and boundless world with his life and meaning? 
The meaninglessness only becomes greater with every drop of 
his blood and spirit expended on it. Because this man serves the 
law of his freedom with everything that humanity has earned 
for itself in knowledge and ability in hundreds, nay thousands 
of years of toil, there happens here in terrible fashion what 
always happens when man makes the law the last word prevail- 
ing for him and his life: ‘I do not understand my own actions. 
For I do not do what I want, but I do the very thing I hate’ 
(Rom. vu. 15). This man lives on the basis of the awful lie of a 
responsibility which does not and cannot exist even where there 
is the greatest earnestness, because it is void. For a responsibility 
which does not involve a response, and therefore does not occur 
in listening, nor indeed in listening obediently to a word 
through which it was evoked, is empty, and a phantom. Where 
one lives on this basis, and modern man lives in ever increasing 
measure on the basis of this responsibility, one lives from the void 
to the void, from nothingness to nothingness. Where this 
happens long-term, it will one day become visible and then no 
doubt all will notice it. 


The Sonship of the Christian 


In contrast to this, how are we to see the responsibility for 
the world borne by the man in the Christian faith? We can say 
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quite simply (and in saying this we say everything) that it 
is the responsibility of the son. This is not, like the other man’s, 
responsibility towards himself. For the son this does not exist, 
or through it he would betray his sonship. Rather it is the re- 
sponsibility towards him whose son he is. We need only consider 
what we were previously trying to make clear with reference to 
man’s sonship with regard to God: I am a son only as the one 
recognized by my father and as the one recognizing him as my 
father in his recognition of me. In the relation with God sonship 
affects my whole being. As this son I can truly say I, that is, so 
that everything that I am and that in any sense at all belongs 
to me, is included in it. And when I say this, then I give myself 
to God in this way, that I receive myself from him as he 
pledges himself to me as my father, and I know myself recog- 
nized as his son. The answer I give him to this word with which 
he pledges himself to me can be nothing other than myself, if it 
really is the answer to his word. In the responsibility of the son 
we are concerned with this answer which I am myself—in 
which I give myself to him as the son I am through him. It 
all depends on understanding that just as an answer is only 
possible to a word spoken to me and just as it receives its 
meaning from it, so this responsibility, which affects not only 
this or that, but me myself, is only possible to a word through 
which and before which I am myself. I can only justify myself 
in this sense before him from whose word I receiving myself am 
myself; and I can only subsist in this responsibility by receiving 
myself from his word. But this means that I can only subsist in 
this responsibility before God—Paul says ‘become righteous’ or 
justified before God—through his grace. 

What has this responsibility to do with the world? How is it 
that the responsibility for the world is laid on this man, and how 
does he endure in it? 

We arrived at the statement that the responsibility for the 
world is laid on man, from a realization that this age-old 
confusion and perversion of divine truth into falsehood, in 
which the glory of the creator is offered to the world and to the 
creature, can only be abolished by man’s taking up his sonship. 
For only by this means does he give God the glory which is his 
due. Through his sin man has plunged the world into hideous 
disorder; through faith alone can he set it to rights again. But 
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in this are we not saying basically the same thing of the Christian 
man as we said before of the modern man? Is not the only differ- 
ence that the former takes on himself the responsibility for the 
world with the gospel of sonship, and the latter does so with 
the law of his Promethean freedom? If the former, the Christian 
man, lets himself be deceived into understanding the gospel of 
sonship as another, new, Christian law, if he, that is, thinks that 
he has to earn sonship for himself through his own action, 
through the work of believing, that he has to transform himself 
into a son, then of course here no difference exists. The responsi- 
bility for the world which the Christian man takes on himself 
with what he calls sin and faith would be exactly as monstrous 
a hubris as that of modern man no matter how humble are the 
words he uses. We have every reason to be on our guard here. 
For here the word from the letter to the Ephesians (v1. 12) is 
appropriate, that the struggle is ‘not against flesh and blood, 
but against the principalities, against the powers, against the 
world rulers of this present darkness, against the spiritual hosts 
of wickedness in the heavenly places’. Whoever fights with law 
against law, or otherwise expressed, whoever wants to carry it 
out with his own help, that of the law, is defeated. ‘For all who 
rely on works of the law are under a curse’ (Gal. m. 10). 


5 


THE CHRISTIAN’S FREEDOM 
FOR THE WORLD 
(This-Worldliness of Christianity) 


Corresponding to the freedom of the Christian from the world, 
made apparent in the last section, and thus to the eschatological 
separateness from fallenness to the world powers, we have the 
freedom for the world in the sense of a this-worldly condition of 
faith. The conceptual apparatus used by TiLiicn, GOGARTEN, 
and BonHOoEFFER is not uniform in that Truicu talks of secular- 
ism, GOGARTEN of secularization and BONHOEFFER of this- 
worldliness, yet their concern is the same: whatever we call 
Christian is struggling to take specific shape; it does not want 
to remain a matter of private religiosity or of the world to come, 
but wants to enter into the present world. TiLt1cu calls this the 
protestant formative power and stresses that the ‘protestant 
principle’ is not exhausted in the prophetic critique, but aims 
at leading to a ‘Gestalt of grace’. This Gestalt of grace is not a 
peculiar sacramental form alongside secular culture, but is 
secularism itself formed in faith. In this way the spiritual stand- 
point of Protestantism and its interpretation of ethical action is 
determined. It stands between the heteronomy of Catholicism 
and the autonomy of secular culture. While Catholicism is 
inclined to declare an existing form of historical order to be 
definitive and to tends to become demonic, secular autonomy 
is threatened by the draining away of content in the secular 
field. Theonomy in the protestant sense desires to overcome 
both these extremes, i.e. the realization of worldly reality from 
the viewpoint of faith, without the necessity of arriving at 
special ecclesiastical formations alongside the world. 
GoGaRTEN draws attention to the variation which can exist 
in the use of the concept of secularization (Sdkularisierung). On 
one hand it can mean the release of man from encompassment 
by the world, which occurs in the Christian faith; but there can 
also be meant here simply modern man’s turning away from 
the Christian faith. The form of secularization in the first sense 
is that which Luther intended with his doctrine of the two 
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kingdoms, and which GoGarTEN wants to renew. Seculariza- 
tion is concerned with the demand that man should be free 
with regard to the world and should at the same time be lord 
over it; man is to assume this destiny allotted to him, in re- 
sponsibility. In this the historicization of human existence 
arising from Christian faith is realized. 

D. BonuoerFer has coined the word ‘this-worldliness’ of 
Christianity. In this he is not interested in any surrender on the 
part of the Christian to a worldliness left to itself, but rather in 
the entry of the Christian into this world and thus the over- 
coming of one-sided introspection. The levels of the Christian’s 
contact with the world are to be as broad as possible and also 
to include modern irreligious man, and therefore that man to 
whom the words God, Christ, Faith, do not in fact any longer 
say anything at all. BoNHOEFFER wrestles here in his prison with 
the most exciting problem of the present time, the gathering in 
of the man living at the most extreme distance from Christ, but 
in such a way that he does not concern himself with missionary 
work in the usual sense, nor with duty to ‘Christian religion’, 
but rather with God’s coming in the midst of real life. We are 
not concerned here, as the last section shows, with confessional 
or clerical constriction, or with the demand of special social and 
political formations alongside the others, but rather with the 
setting free of the ordinances for genuine worldliness. 

One problem connected with the freedom of the Christian 
for the world is the question of so-called autonomy (Eigen- 
gesetzlichkeit). Are there areas of life which elude normaliza- 
tion by the Christian faith? N. H. S¢e shows how Luther’s 
doctrine of the two kingdoms was in the course of time under- 
stood as if only the private sphere stands under God, whereas 
in the field of public action on the other hand the laws of power 
and self-assertion prevail. Against this S@x sets the thesis that 
in the discussion of organic independence so much at least is 
right, that there are unchangeable states of affairs which lie 
behind all human action, but that the whole of life still has its 
place under God’s will revealed in Christ. 


THE PROTESTANT ERA 


Poel yich. 


The Problem 


antism is the attitude of protest against form. How can 

they be united? Stated in such a degree of abstraction, they 
are irreconcilable. But actually they have been united, namely, 
in historical Protestantism, in the development of its churches, 
in the life of every Protestant. A union of Protestantism and 
formative power must be possible, since it has been and still is 
real. On the other hand, it is not surprising that this unity is 
full of tension, restless, and threatened in its existence. These 
tensions in historical Protestantism will be the subject of this 
chapter. We raise the question as to how formative power and 
protest against form can live together in a church, how form 
and the protest against form can create a new, overarching 
form. 

It is a general axiom concerning all being that the negative 
can manifest itself only in connexion with something positive 
(as the lie can exist only through the element of truth in it). 
According to this axiom, we must say that protest cannot exist 
without a ‘Gestalt’ to which it belongs.! The Gestalt embraces 
itself and the protest against itself; it comprises form and nega- 
tion of form. There is no ‘absolute’ negation and there is no 
‘absolute’ protest—absolute in the literary sense of ‘absolved 
from any involvement’. Negation, if it lives, is involved in 
affirmation; and protest, if it lives, is involved in form. This is 
also true of Protestantism. Its protest is dependent on its Gestalt, 


' In the following discussion we shall use the German word Gestalt in 
order to refer to the total structure of a living reality, such as a social group, 
an individual person, or a biological body. The German word is permissible 
since ‘Gestalt psychology’ has introduced it into general scientific termino- 
logy. We shall use the word ‘form’ whenever we refer to the different 
organic expressions of the total structure, for instance, the cult of a church 
or the character traits of a personality. 


Prsssn's POWER is the power of creating a form; Protest- 
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its form-negating on its form-creating power, its ‘No’—how- 
ever it may prevail—on its ‘Yes’. Its ‘No’ would fall into noth- 
ingness without the creativity of its ‘Yes’. This union of protest 
and creation we call ‘the Gestalt of grace’. 

The prophetic protest of Protestantism has been proclaimed 
in recent years by Karl Barth and his friends with such power 
and out of such depth that the attention not only of world 
Protestantism but also of large groups outside the churches has 
been aroused. Perhaps one is justified in saying that the radical 
character of this protest—the impressive and convincing form 
in which it was directed against both religion and culture—has 
saved contemporary Protestantism from sectarian seclusion, on 
the other hand, and from secularism and insignificance on the 
other hand. It is not surprising that the impetus of the protest 
prevented those who pronounced it from raising the question 
of the Gestalt out of which the protest came. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that protest is not only an essential 
element of Protestantism at all times but is also very urgently 
needed in our time. Neither the churches nor society have given 
heed to it as they should. Theology still has no more important 
task than to express the Protestant protest radically and pene- 
tratingly in its own doctrinal work and in its dealing with every 
aspect of the contemporary life. It must issue the protest un- 
conditionally because of the unconditional character of the 
divine, and it must express it concretely because of the concrete 
character of every historical situation. A theology that has not 
passed through the shattering effect of the ‘theology of crisis’ 
but has dismissed its prophetic ‘No’ with a polite bow or with 
an easy criticism of its methods and form, cannot be taken very 
seriously. For a long time to come—and in some ways always— 
the Protestant protest must have priority. 

And yet the question of the Protestant Gestalt cannot longer 
be neglected. The fact that it has been overlooked by the 
‘theology of crisis’ has already produced some unfortunate 
effects. The important liturgical movements in Protestantism 
have been repelled by the radical character of the critical ‘No’. 
The same is true of the attempts to unite Christianity with the 
spirit of the youth movement and with the aim of socialism. 
After a certain amount of cooperation these new attempts had 
to separate themselves from the theology of crisis. There can 
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be no doubt, however, that they are badly needed. The decline 
in liturgical taste (in architecture, poetry, and music) during 
the nineteenth century made a creative reaction necessary. The 
help given to it by expressionistic art and by its ability to 
rediscover the great cultic art of the past was invaluable. The 
same is true of the longing of youth for new symbols over 
against the utilitarianism of bourgeois civilization, and it is true 
also of the attempts to unite Protestantism and socialism. All 
this is needed. But these attempts can preserve their Protestant 
character and avoid a hopeless competition with Roman 
Catholicism only if they pass through the fire of prophetic 
criticism. The theology of crisis has lighted this fire. But it was 
a merely burning and in no way a warming and illuminating 
fire. Consequently, these movements went their own, very 
often unprotestant, ways. At the same time the theology of 
crisis itself took a dangerous turn. It seems as if Barth and his 
followers, in a good orthodox style, are interested only in the 
form of doctrine in Protestantism. Moreover, the way in which 
they work for the doctrine is not very much affected by the ‘No’ 
of the Protestant principle; it has itself not passed through the 
fire of its own protest. Indeed, it sometimes appears as if the 
absolute, religious criticism of the theology of crisis has strangled 
the relative, scientific criticism found in liberal theology. This 
is a very unfortunate result, certainly not intended by Barth and 
even less by great and radical biblical scholars like Bultmann, 
who unite higher criticism and Barthian theology. But, though 
not intended, it has occurred, especially in the younger genera- 
tion of theologians, who are no longer conscious of the heroic 
matters conquered sacred superstitions and ecclesiastical com- 
promises, It is a real danger to the future of Protestantism that 
the prophetic spirit of the original theology of crisis will be 
abused in favour of the re-establishment of an orthodoxy that 
feels safe against the Protestant protest. 

These are consequences of the failure of the theology of 
crisis to raise the question of the Protestant Gestalt in its 
relation to the Protestant protest. But the question is unavoid- 
able, and an answer must be found if there is to be a future for 
Protestantism. What is the Gestalt, we ask, out of which the 
Protestant protest can come without destroying its own founda- 
tion? What are the principles of the formative power of Protest- 
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antism? And how can criticism and creation be united in the 
different directions of its self-realization? Against a possible 
misunderstanding, it may be emphasized that we do not agree 
with a type of liberal Protestantism which identifies Protestant- 
ism with the attitude of a permanent protest in the sense of a 
negative intellectual criticism. Such an attitude is rejected by 
the Protestant principle. 


The Reality of Grace 


By what authority does Protestantism raise its protest 
against every sacred and secular reality? There must be such an 
authority which, of course, cannot be any human authority. 
But if Protestantism tries to protect the majesty of the uncondi- 
tional against every attempt of a finite reality to set itself up as 
unconditional, it must somehow participate in the uncondi- 
tional. If Protestant criticism is not the criticism with which one 
finite being challenges other finite beings but a criticism coming 
from beyond finitude, Protestantism must participate in the 
infinite. But participating in the infinite, in the unconditional, 
in a trans-human authority, means living in the reality of grace 
or—to use the term already explained—in a ‘Gestalt of grace’, 
in a sacred structure of reality. No Protestant protest is possible 
unless it is rooted in a Gestalt in which grace is embodied. 

Grace-embodied, reality of grace, Gestalt of grace—all 
these sound strange and dangerous for Protestants. ‘Grace’ is 
supposed to be something intangible and unsubstantial, while 
‘embodiment’ and ‘Gestalt’ seem to point to something that 
can be grasped and touched. An embodied grace seems to lose 
its character as grace and to become a ‘law’ in the sense of 
Catholic sacramentalism. The struggle of the Reformers against 
the Roman system of legalized grace seems to have been fought 
in vain if Protestants start speaking of a sacred structure of 
reality. Such a view of grace, the Reformers asserted against the 
pope, deprives the church of its spiritual, invisible character, 
divides the one unconditional grace into many conditioned 
‘graces’, makes the hierarchy the proprietor of the power of 
grace and therefore the authority to which one must submit for 
the sake of salvation. A concept like ‘Gestalt of grace’ seems to 
indicate the end of the Protestant protest and the victory of 
Rome. The grace of forgiveness, which is divine judgement over 
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every human achievement and above any perceptible form, 
seems to be replaced by a conditioned, immanent structure 
which must be constructed by human activity. 

We might in this way express our doubt about Protestant- 
ism’s possession of a formative power. If the doubt were justified, 
the concept of a Gestalt of grace would have to be rejected. 
But does the alternative between Romanism, on the one side, 
and an uninstructed (Gestaltless) Protestantism, on the other 
side, really exhaust the possibilities? In contrast to the Refor- 
mers, we are no longer involved in a life-and-death struggle 
with Rome. We are able to decide in terms of principles and 
not of controversy; and we are not bound in our decision to a 
classical period of Protestantism. It belongs to the nature of 
Protestantism that it has no classical period. Every period 
stands under the Protestant protest, even the age of the 
Reformation. 

There is at the centre of Protestant doctrine a point at which 
it presupposes what we call a ‘divine structure of reality’, 
namely, faith. The divine judgement, in spite of its transcend- 
ence and independence, has meaning and power only of it is 
appropriated by faith, in the church and in the Christian. 
Faith is the faith of man. It does not come from man, but it is 
effective in man. And in so far as faith is in a community or 
personality, they are embodiments of grace. Faith is created by 
the hearing of the ‘Word’. The Word is said from beyond us, to 
us. But, if it is received, it is no longer only transcendent. It is 
also immanent, creating a divine structure of reality. Thus it 
creates faith as the formative power of a personal life and of a 
community. The Word is said from beyond man, but it is said 
through men. Men must be able to say it, they must be grasped 
and transformed by it, and this must have happened ever since 
the Word became manifest in history. Structures of grace must 
be permanently actual in history—though they do not derive 
from history—if in any moment of history the Word is to be 
pronounced. 

A theology that wishes to avoid these implications is con- 
fronted with the following alternatives: either faith is itself a 
creation of grace (of the divine Spirit), or it is a human act of 
subjection to a report about grace. Either the authority of those 
who preach the Word is the expression of grace working in 
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their personality, or it is the detached description of something 
outside the preacher. Either faith means being grasped by the 
power of the unconditional, or it is objective knowledge with a 
lower degree of evidence. In the second case it is inexplicable 
how a personality and community without grace can know and 
preach grace. In the first case it is understandable that grace 
is preached and faith is created. We decide for this alternative 
and say that the presupposition of the formative power of Protest- 
antism is the unity of protest and form in a Gestalt of grace. 

It is important to emphasize the reality of grace—in what- 
ever terminology—because Protestant theology (as early as in 
Melanchthon) showed an inclination to intellectualize religion. 
This is historically understandable. The radicalism of the 
Protestant protest against any visible representation of the 
divine made such an intellectualization almost unavoidable. 
But it cannot be justified. And the recently influential ‘theology 
of the Word’ should be careful not to confuse the divine ‘Word’, 
which has appeared in personal life and is the Gestalt of grace, 
with the biblical or ecclesiastical word. For Christian theology 
Jesus as the Christ is the Word (i.e., the divine self-manifesta- 
tion); and this involves his being in its totality, to which his 
deeds and his suffering belong, and not his words alone. ‘Word 
of God’ in Christian theology, therefore, has an obviously 
symbolic sense. If we say that his total being and not merely 
his words (or the words about him) is the Word of God, we are 
saying that the reality of grace and not the speaking about 
grace is the source of Christianity. The words of the Bible and 
of preaching claim to speak not only about the reality of grace 
but as an expression of this reality, not detached from their 
object but grasped by it. The reality of grace is the prius of all 
speaking and hearing about it; being moved by the Spirit is the 
prius of faith, not the reverse. But to be moved by the Spirit or 
to be grasped by the unconditional means to be drawn into the 
reality and the life of a Gestalt of grace. 

The emphasis on the reality of grace protects theology 
against orthodox (and rationalistic) intellectualism. But it has, 
at the same time, the function of protecting Protestantism 
against a new—or a very old—sacramentalism. In every 
theology there is the danger that the reality of grace will be 
interpreted in terms of an ‘objective’ reality, i.e., of a reality 
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that is given like any other object, to be known and used by 
everybody who wants to know and to use it. But the Gestalt of 
grace is not a Gestalt beside others. It is the manifestation of what 
is beyond every Gestalt through a Gestalt. Here we see the 
profoundest difference between the Protestant and the Catholic 
idea of the reality of grace. In the Catholic view the finite form 
is transmuted into a divine form; the human in Christ is 
received in his divine nature (the monophysitic trend in all 
Catholic Christology) ; the historical relativity of the church is 
sanctified by its divine character (the exclusiveness of the Roman 
church); the material of the sacrament is as such filled with 
grace (the dogma of transubstantiation). In all this, grace is 
interpreted as a tangible, special reality—an object like other 
natural or historical objects—and this in spite of its transcend- 
ent, and therefore unconditional, meaning. In contrast to this 
Catholic understanding of the reality of grace (which attempts 
to make a Protestant protest against dogma, church, and 
sacrament impossible), Protestantism asserts that grace appears 
through a living Gestalt which remains in itself what it is. The 
divine appears through the humanity of the Christ, through the 
historical weakness of the church, through the finite material of 
the sacrament. The divine appears through the finite realities 
as their transcendent meaning. Forms of grace are finite form 
pointing beyond themselves. They are forms that are, so to 
speak, selected by grace, that it may appear through them; but 
they are not forms that are transmitted by grace so that they 
may become identical with it. The Protestant protest prohibits 
the appearance of grace through finite forms from becoming an 
identification of grace with finite forms. Such an identification 
is, according to the Protestant principle, demonic hybris. And 
examples of just such a demonic Aybris must be seen in the 
hierarchical possession of the sacramental grace, in the orthodox 
possession of the infallible Word of God and the ‘pure doctrine’, 
and in the scientific possession of the ‘historical Jesus’ and his 
new law. 

The Gestalt of grace is not something tangible. You cannot 
see or touch grace in the personal life or in the life of a com- 
munity. But perhaps we might say that a Gestalt of grace is a 
possible object of ‘imaginative intuition’. The transcendent 
meaning of a finite reality is not an abstract concept but a 
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matter of imaginative perception. The New Testament picture 
of Jesus as the Christ is open to a nonsensuous intuition. Its 
character as the central Gestalt of grace can grasp us before any 
conceptual interpretation. Grace, of course, is not perceptible, 
but the manifestation of grace through a finite medium can be 
perceived. A Gestalt of grace is a ‘transparent’ Gestalt. Some- 
thing shines through it which is more than it. The church is 
church because it is transparent as a Gestalt of grace. The saint 
is saint, not because he is ‘good’, but because he is transparent 
for something that is more than he himself is. Faith alone can 
perceive the grace in a Gestalt of grace; for faith means being 
grasped and being transformed by grace. 


Protestant Secularism 


The Protestant church according to its claim, is a Gestalt of 
grace. It unites protest and form. This is its idea, but not 
necessarily its reality. In contrast to Catholicism’s claim for 
itself, the Protestant church must emphasize that it is a historical 
phenomenon, subjected to sociological and physiological con- 
ditions. It is not a ‘transubstantiated’ community, but it may 
be a ‘transparent’ community, a Gestalt of grace. How is that 
possible? How can the Protestant church incorporate within 
itself the protest against itself? How can it be the bearer of grace 
without identifying itself with grace? The Protestant protest 
against itself must not remain merely dialectical. It must not 
become—as the doctrine of justification by grace often has 
become—a part of its dogmatic possession. Speaking dialectically 
against one’s self can be a more refined form of speaking for one’s 
self. (Observe the fanatical self-affrmation under the cloak of 
self-negation in some so-called ‘dialectical’ theologians.) The 
Protestant protest against itself must become concrete, and it 
has, in fact, become concrete in its history: it is concrete in the 
very existence of a secular world. In so far as secularism is an 
offspring of Protestantism, is related to it in co-operation or 
enmity, we may call it ‘Protestant secularism’. According to 
the Protestant principle, it is possible that within the secular 
world grace is operated not in a tangible but in a transparent 
form. This possibility implies that grace is not bound to any 
finite form, not even to a religious form. It is sovereign even 
with respect to forms that by their very nature are supposed to 
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be bearers of grace, such as the churches. The fathers of 
Continental religious socialism (for instance, as represented by 
the Blumhardts) recognized that God may speak for a time 
more powerfully through a non-religious, and even anti- 
Christian, movement, such as the early social democracy, than 
through the Christian churches. For their period (which is still 
largely our period) they expressed in this way the Protestant 
protest against ecclesiastical arrogance. They-understood that 
the church whose nature it is to be a Gestalt of grace may lose 
its true nature and that a secular group or movement may be 
called to become a bearer of grace, though latently. From this 
it follows that Protestantism bears a unique relationship to 
secularism: Protestantism, by its very nature, demands a 
secular reality. It demands a concrete protest that is incorpo- 
rated in secularism. Protestant secularism is a necessary element 
of Protestant realization. The formative power of Protestantism 
is always tested by its relation to the secular world. If Protestant- 
ism surrenders to secularism, it ceases to be a Gestalt of grace. 
If it retires from secularism it ceases to be Protestantism, 
namely, a Gestalt that includes within it the protest against 
itself. 

These considerations lead to the first principle of Protestant 
form-creation: Jn every Protestant form the religious element must be 
related to, and questioned by, a secular element. How is this possible? 
Secular forms are forms in which the finite structure of reality 
is expressed—poetically, scientifically, ethically, politically— 
and in which the relation of every finite to the infinite is 
expressed only indirectly. Secularism is not irreligious or 
atheistic (atheism is an impossibility and an illusion), but it 
does not express its latent religion in religious forms. And that 
is just what Protestantism needs, a corrective against the 
temptation of every religious sphere and every ecclesiastical 
system, to identify itself with the unconditional to which it 
points. 

Secular forms are open to a continuous transformation by 
autonomous creativity. Nothing is less Protestant than the 
Catholic sanctification of a special philosophy, a special art, a 
special ethics. This is just the way in which the Roman church 
tries to prevent secular culture from raising a protest against 
the ecclesiastical forms. But this is not the Protestant way. 
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Protestantism considers secularism as a continuous, ever- 
changing task for its formative power. There is no fixed, not 
even a classical solution. There are preliminary affirmations, 
constructions, solutions; but nothing is final. The Protestant 
Gestalt of grace is dynamic and flexible. The ‘present’ decides 
about the special task. Its problems and tensions, its trends and 
creations, determine the direction in which the formative power 
of Protestantism must work. This leads to the second principle 
of Protestant form-creation; Jn every Protestant form the central 
element must be expressed in relation to a ‘present situation’. 

What kind of relation to the ‘present’ is demanded in this 
principle of contemporaneousness? It cannot, of course, mean 
bondage to the moment. Not the appearance but the depth of 
the present is decisive. But the depth, the dynamic structure 
of a historical situation, cannot be understood by a detached 
description of as many facts as possible. It must be experienced 
in life and action. The depth of every present is its power to 
transform the past into a future. It is, therefore, a matter of 
venture and decision. This holds true also of Protestant con- 
temporaneousness. It involves daring and risk; it has no safe 
standards, no spiritual guaranties. It pushes forward, and it 
may find that it has merely forged ahead into the void and has 
missed its mark. And yet it cannot do other than venture and 
risk. Protestantism denies the security of sacramental systems 
with inviolable forms, sacred laws, eternal structures. It 
questions every claim of absoluteness; it remains dynamic even 
if it tries to become conservative. All this, of course, does not 
mean that Protestantism must surrender its own foundations, 
the Gestalt of grace, and the Protestant principle protecting it. 
The formative power of Protestantism is not the power of self- 
negation—the dissolution of form. Protestant form-creation is 
not venture in general; it is venture on the basis and within the 
limits of the reality of grace. It transcends every form which it 
creates, but it does not transcend the reality of grace which is 
expressed in these forms, Venture in abstracto (apart from the 
Gestalt of grace) is a jump from one finite possibility to another 
one. This is relativism, it is not Protestant protest. From this 
follows a third principle of Protestant form-creation: Jn every 
Protestant form the given reality of grace must be expressed with daring 
and risk. 
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The venture of Protestant form-creation does not result in 
arbitrariness because it is made in obedience to the Protestant 
principle, on the one hand, to the demands implied in the 
reality of the present, on the other hand. Venturing without 
obedience to the reality is wilful. But, without venturing, 
reality cannot be discovered. The ‘really real’ cannot be 
reached under logical or methodological guaranties. A daring 
act is demanded, an act that penetrates to the deepest level of 
reality, to its transcending ground. Such an act is what in the 
religious tradition is called ‘faith’ and what we have called 
‘belief-ful’ or ‘self-transcending realism’. Only such a realism is 
truly realistic. It refuses to be caught by any preliminary level 
of being and meaning; it cuts through to the ultimate level. In 
this way belief-ful realism liberates from cynical realism as well 
as from utopian realism. 

But what is ‘really real’ among all the things and events that 
offer themselves as reality? That which resists me so that I 
cannot pretend its not-being. The really real is what limits me. 
There are two powers in the whole of our experience which do 
not admit any attempt to remove them, the unconditional and 
‘the other’, i.e. the other human being. They are united in 
their resistance against me, in their manifestation as the really 
real. The unconditional could be an illusion if it did not appear 
through the unconditional demand of the other person to 
acknowledge him as a person. And, conversely, ‘the other’, if 
he did not demand an unconditional acknowledgement of his 
personal dignity, could be used as a tool for my purposes; as a 
consequence he would lose his power of resistance and _ his 
ultimate reality. The unity of the personal and the uncondi- 
tional, or of the ethical and the religious, is the manifestation 
of the really real, for it resists absolutely any attempt to be 
dissolved into subjectivity. From this follows a fourth principle 
of Protestant form-creation: In every Protestant form the attitude of 
a belief-ful realism must be experienced. Protestant formative power 
must grasp reality in its unconditional and irresistible seriousness 
and must not build on a place before or beyond the really real. 


Protestant Form-Creation and Religious Knowledge 


Having developed four principles that should determine 
every Protestant form, we shall now give some examples for a 
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possible application of these principles. Let us turn, first, to the 
sphere of religious knowledge. The life of a Protestant church 
includes the seeking for, and expressing of, the truth out of 
which it lives. It finds this truth as something given, formulated 
in the tradition but requiring experience, reinterpretation, and 
new formulation. It knows about the Protestant protest against 
every tradition, and it knows that this protest is real and con- 
crete in secular knowledge about man, history, and nature. 
Therefore, it must receive secular knowledge as an element of 
its own self-interpretation. In some quarters it has been said 
that secular thought should not be allowed to enter Protestant 
theology. But philosophy and theology are not a priori in con- 
flict. Whether they are or not depends on the special character 
of both. In any case, Protestant theology should do frankly 
what all theology always does, even if it denies passionately any 
connexion with philosophy, it should relate itself to philosophy, 
and courageously so, though under the criterion of the Protest- 
ant principle. 

The way in which this can be done we have called ‘belief-ful 
realism’. Religious knowledge is knowledge of things and events 
in their religious significance, in their relationship to their 
transcendent ground. Religious knowledge is the knowledge of 
the really real. It is not the development of a tradition, it is not 
the discussion of antiquated problems, it is not the answer to 
the question of the meaning and truth of ancient concepts. 
Religious self-interpretation may do all this also. But, first and 
foremost, it is a turning toward reality, a questioning of reality, 
a penetrating into existence, a driving to the level where the 
world points beyond itself to its ground and ultimate meaning. 
If, out of such a penetration into reality, concepts and words 
grow which are its genuine expression, they may become keys 
to an understanding and a new interpretation of the tradition. 
Protestant theology is not for traditional reasons obliged to 
speak of the creation of the world and its mythical connotations, 
but it must analyse the creatureliness of all things and their 
relation to the creative ground. The religious-mythical term 
‘creation’ must be interpreted by the religious-empirical term 
‘creaturely’. Nor is it the task of Protestant theology to develop 
further the traditional problems of Christology and soteriology 
but rather to describe the New Being, which is manifest in 

oO 
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Jesus Christ in relation to nature and history. This ‘Being’ 
which is in history, though not from history, is the present 
problem of the ‘person and the work of the Christ’. It is an 
actual problem with which reality confronts us at every 
moment; it is a realistic problem of our present situation. And 
our answer to it may become a way to understand the realistic 
meaning of the answers to similar questions given in former 
periods. Nor is the task of Protestant theology to defend or deny 
the Jewish-Christian eschatological imagery. Its task is rather 
to ask: What is the ultimate meaning of all historical activity? 
How do we interpret time in the light of the eternal which 
breaks into it? The ‘end of time’ must be understood as a 
quality of time, namely, as the quality of historical time which 
is directed toward the ultimate goal, toward salvation and 
fulfilment. And it is not the task of Protestant theology to 
continue discussing the nature and attributes of God, enriching 
or restricting the traditional statements, but rather it is its task 
to contemplate the real in such a way that its divine ground 
becomes transparent in it and through it. The profoundest 
demand of all is that we learn to speak of God in such a way 
that he appears not as an object above all other objects, nor as 
a mere symbol, but as the really real in everything that claims 
reality. Obviously, that can be done only in the power of a 
Gestalt of grace, i.e. in faith. We do not know when and where 
it might be done. We cannot bring it about by willing and 
acting. It occurs, or it does not occur. But, if it occurs it is not 
only revealing for our time but also illuminating for the past, 
making its concept and words contemporary, pointing to their 
depth and reality. Protestant formative power is at work wherever 
reality 1s interpreted with respect to its ground and ultimate meaning. 


Protestant Form-Creation and Religious Action 


Religious action in contrast to ethical action is ‘cultus’ 
(colere deum). It is interdependent with religious thought. The 
idea of the Gestalt of grace gives new meaning and vitality to 
the cultus in Protestantism. ‘Cultus’ becomes the term for the 
perceivable expression of the Gestalt of grace. The Protestant 
cultus, which traditionally was centred around the preaching 
of the word, gains a larger field. It liberates itself from the 
confusion between ‘the Word of God’ and the written or 
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spoken word of Christian preaching. The Word of God is his 
self-communication which can occur in many forms and is not 
bound to the human word. It may occur through actions, 
gestures, forms—of course, not ex opere operato (by their mere 
performance) but, nevertheless, without any accompanying 
word, Sacraments, visible symbols, bodily, musical, artistic 
expressions are ‘Word of God’ even if nothing is spoken—that 
is, for those who accept them spiritually (as the spoken word is 
Word of God only if it is received spiritually). 

The Protestant cultus in this wider sense poses a difficult 
problem for us. The cultus uses special forms in which the 
Gestalt of grace expresses itself. But, according to the Protestant 
principle, these forms through their beauty and sacred tradition 
are temptations to identify grace with some special expressions 
of grace. Therefore, a corrective is needed which must be 
derived from the principles of Protestant form-creation. The 
principles that are especially pertinent here are secular auto- 
nomy and the demand for contemporaneousness. The opposi- 
tion to the cultus on this basis has taken on such dimensions 
that the majority of people within the Protestant nations have 
no approach whatsoever to the cultus. This is due not only to 
the consequences resulting from an exaggerated emphasis on 
the sermon but also to the feeling that the decisive elements of 
our present life are not reflected in this cultus. In spite of all the 
improvement of the liturgical form achieved by the rediscovery 
of the treasures of the liturgical past, the reform of the cultus 
has not been able to overcome this feeling. It has brought an 
aesthetic progress (in contrast to the aesthetic poverty of the 
later 19th century). But it has not created a religious impression 
strong enough to elicit a new attitude to the Protestant cultus; 
for being grasped aesthetically is not being grasped by the 
ultimate. 

Religious action—cultus—like religious knowledge, must 
create its forms out of the experiences of the daily life and 
actual situation. The cultus is supposed to give an ultimate 
meaning to the daily life. It is not so important to produce new 
liturgies as it is to penetrate into the depths of what happens 
day by day, in labour and industry, in marriage and friendship, 
in social relations and recreation, in meditation and tranquil- 
lity, in the unconscious and the conscious life. To elevate all this 
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into the light of the eternal is the great task of cultus, and not 
to reshape a tradition traditionally. It is an infinite task, 
demanding venturing courage and vision, especially in a period 
of radical transformations such as ours. In the measure in which 
Protestantism takes up this task successfully, the liturgical 
tradition will become contemporaneous and powerful. Protestant 
formative power is at work wherever reality is transformed into an active 
expression of a Gestalt of grace. 


The Spirit of Protestantism and Autonomous Culture 


The formative power of Protestantism expresses itself not 
only in the religious sphere (in the narrower sense of the word) 
but also in the totality of the personal, social, and intellectual 
existence in the whole of a civilization (the Anglo-Saxon term) 
or culture (the German term). This problem, of course, tran- 
scends the limitations of this chapter and is treated, at least 
partially, in several other chapters of this book. Only a few 
ideas about Protestantism and culture will be derived here 
from the principles developed above. 

The more that Protestantism is able and willing to accept 
secular criticism of itself; the more it acquires the right and the 
power to criticize secularism. The secular world must be 
permanently subjected to such a criticism because it has the 
tendency to separate itself from the Gestalt of grace in spite of 
its essential relation to it. Secularism wants to escape the 
prophetic judgement and promise, both which seem to threaten 
secular autonomy. It is afraid of the will-to-power of organized 
religion from which it had to liberate itself in a tremendous 
struggle. The secular world does not want to return into 
heteronomy and the ecclesiastical servitude. Protestantism 
stands above this alternative. It has no ecclesiastical aspirations 
but subjects them, wherever they appear, to the same criticism 
to which it subjects arrogant secularism, scientific, political, or 
moral. It tries to create a Protestant secularism, a culture 
related to a Gestalt of grace as its spiritual centre. 

To the extent to which this attempt is successful, the secular 
forms in thought and action approach the specially religious 
ones, without becoming religious themselves. They remain 
secular, but they show the spiritual influence that permanently 
emanates from a Gestalt of grace, even if it appears as weak as 
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the Protestant churches often do. Under this ‘silent’ influence 
of Protestantism on the culture to which it belongs, secular 
thinking is driven to the question of its own foundation and 
meaning, i.c. to the question of religious knowledge; and 
secular action is driven to the question of its ultimate purpose 
and fulfilment, i.e. to the question of religious action, individual 
and social, For this ‘dialectical’ relation between the secular 
world and the Gestalt of grace I like to use the word ‘theonomy’, 
which indicates that neither ecclesiastical heteronomy nor 
secular autonomy can have the last word in human culture. 
The term ‘theonomy’ may be objected to because its use by 
Catholics has created connotations of a clearly heteronomous 
character. Therefore, it may be wise to speak, in certain cases, 
of ‘Protestant secularism’, a term that sharply indicates the 
ambiguous character of the relation between the Protestant 
Gestalt of grace and the secular world. 

If there is a Protestant secular culture—and it has a very 
manifest and very powerful reality in most of the Protestant 
countries—Protestant form-creation is of tremendous signific- 
ance. It does not determine the secular forms of life, but it 
creates forms that represent the spiritual meaning of life. 
Religious thinking and acting represent manifestly what is 
hidden in secular thinking and acting; they are not something 
beside the secular or above it or against it or a part of it; they 
are representative expressions of its ground and aim. Without 
such an expression, secularism becomes empty and the victim 
of ‘demonic’ self-destruction. Protestant formative power is needed 
in a secular world; and it is at work wherever the autonomous forms 
become bearers of ultimate meaning. 

The problem of Protestant form-creation confronts us with 
a far-reaching decision. Either we decide for a mere preaching 
of the word unrelated to a Gestalt of grace and, therefore, 
necessarily degenerating into an intellectual report about grace 
and allowing a secular world to remain untouched by it. Or 
we decide for Protestant form-creation as the expression of a 
Gestalt of grace in thinking and acting and, therefore, for the 
possibility of representing the ultimate meaning of the secular 
world. Both the general situation and the crisis of Protestantism 
urge upon us the decision for Protestant form-creation. Either 
the Protestant churches will be reduced to insignificance between 
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Catholicism and secularism, or they will prevail against both 
of them, in the power of the Protestant principle and of the 
reality to which it witnesses. Either Protestantism will become 
a sect, isolated from the main trend of history, or it will become 
the starting-point of a new embodiment of the spirit of Christian- 
ity in which a demonic sacramentalism and an empty secularism 
are overcome. 


MODERN SECULARIZATION 
POSITIVELY UNDERSTOOD 


Fr. GOGARTEN 


E have already seen earlier when we were discussing 

\A\ law in the Old Testament, that no distinction was 
possible here between law and gospel. And because 

there was none, neither could there as yet be a distinction 
between temporal and spiritual rule. Neither of these dis- 
tinctions yet existed because the people and what we call the 
church were still a single entity. Or, which means the same 
thing, man ante Christum is still encompassed by the people and 
by his world. This unity is set aside through Christ and this 
encompassment broken up through the gospel. We have seen 
how Paul passionately maintains this against the Jews in the 
Christian community and how he affirms the gospel in its 
purity as against the law. This was really, as Luther says, a 
mira res, a strange thing, that the whole church, the gospel itself 
here stood in one person, in Paul (40. I. 203).! But soon, 
according to Paul, ‘the political is mingled again with the 
church, the law with the gospel and out of this come pure laws’ 
(40. I. 209). Thus through the whole middle ages there occurs 
a very strange repetition of the pre-Christian unity of the 
political and spiritual kingdoms—first of all in the state church 
of Constantine; and then in the attempts of the Pope to establish 
a spiritual-political world authority and to enforce it against 

' Figures in brackets refer to the Weimar edition of Luther’s works. 
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the emperor’s claims. With the breaking up of the medieval 
world this came to an end. And after he had rediscovered the 
pure gospel, Luther had before him a completely new task such 
as had never been seen before, even in New Testament times. 
This must be clearly understood to be able to recognize what 
Luther accomplished in his distinction of the two kingdoms. 
There can be no doubt that with this distinction he achieved the 
secularization of the ordinances of earthly life. For the law 
prevailing in them is not some law revealed to them, but ‘all 
temporal things and orders are grasped by men according to 
reason and natural wisdom planted by God... . In this Christ 
does not wish to make anything new or different but lets them 
remain as they are’ (21. 394). But there are two very different 
types of secularization. Both have their roots in this release of 
man from encompassment by the world, which occurs with 
the Christian faith. But with the one, modern man also breaks 
loose from Christian faith. With the other he remains bound to 
the Christian faith. It is usually of the first we are thinking when 
we speak of secularization. It is in fact the kind which has 
gained ascendancy today with the coming of the modern age. 
The second is that which Luther carries out. And we must 
learn from his work that secularization need not in any way be 
essentially a loosening of man from the Christian faith. 
Relevant for our question on man’s right position between 
God and the world is the clear-cut recognition of an important 
reality: if we do not make this recognition, nor draw from it 
the necessary conclusions then it is absolutely impossible to 
reach any clarity on this question. For the world in which we 
live has long since become a clearly secular one. ‘There is there- 
fore no power in it which could undo this. This secularization 
in our day is reaching its climax, and yet all thinking on ordi- 
nances still arises from assumptions which either know nothing 
about this secularization or else have a false conception of what 
has taken place in it and where its foundations lie. For this 
reason present-day man is more or less helpless before the 
problem of the present-day world and its orders. We can 
obviously only learn what must be learnt here if we understand 
that secularization, regardless of what has developed from it 
in modern times, is a legitimate consequence of the Christian 


faith. 
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If. 


Secularization as a Legitimate Consequence of the Christian 
Faith 


Secularization is concerned with man’s demand to be free 
with regard to the world and to be lord over it. This is a con- 
sequence of the son’s freedom for the father grasped in faith, 
and through it the mythical world is replaced by the historical. 
With this demand the world is secularized. This means that for 
the man who hears this demand and for whom therefore it is 
valid to say ‘everything is allowed’, it is no longer the world 
governed and ruled over by ‘many gods and lords’ (I Cor. vm. 
5). These gods and lords lose their power for him; the stoicheia 
of the world have become pitiable and powerless. ‘The world 
and all that is therein is now something natural, or so we may 
say. It is only the world, the secular world. 

But this happens not only with the world. With this demand 
to be free and to be lord, in so far as man’s action must take 
place in him the same thing has taken place. This demand and 
this freedom are directed by man’s reason. Thus they too have 
become secular. This demand does of course arise, as we have 
seen, from the freedom of the son effected by God and therefore 
only to be grasped in faith. But it does always come only from 
there, and faith to remain faith must see that this demand is 
not understood as if it were directed towards this freedom and 
established it. This demand is and can only be concerned with 
being free and being lord with regard to the world, in so far as 
this can be accomplished through man’s action. This is always 
possible only with regard to one thing or another but never 
with regard to the whole, and therefore not to the salvation of 
man and the world. And as it is demanded as something 
possible with regard to one thing or another, it is always a 
matter for reasonable decision and full power for it is delivered 
up to man with the dictum that ‘everything is allowed’. If there 
is a divine command here—and such there certainly is, for the 
demand comes only from the demand to be fulfilled through 
faith, that we must remain God’s sons and in sonship—then it 
is this, that he, man, must always discern with his reason how 
he is to exercise his freedom and lordship over the world with 
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regard to this and that, in his earthly course of life, with his 
‘members’ as Paul says, over which he can and must be in 
rational control, so that he may do useful things. 


Mistoricity and Responsibility 


This demand comes from that of man’s being son, and of 
the world’s being creation, which is grasped in faith as effected 
by God, and accordingly has its foundation in salvation, that 
is, in the wholeness of man and the world brought about by 
God. For this reason man’s course of life which lies subject to 
its command, his self-knowledge and the providing for his 
being and for the world’s being, as it must be accomplished in 
the earthly life, comes to be directed towards the whole not 
only of his humanity but also of the world’s being, in so far as 
his life takes place in it. Thus man’s existence becomes historical. 
His life and world cease to be mythical and become historical. 
For history is constituted through the two motivations which 
make up the essence of this demand for freedom over against 
the world which arises from the Christian faith. The one is 
that man takes on the responsibility for his life, its form, its 
course, and for the form of the world. And the other is that this 
responsibility in the peculiar way indicated above is determined 
by knowledge not only of the whole of human life but also the 
whole of the world. It is, we may say, a knowledge which 
amounts to questioning: this responsibility knows of this whole 
in a questioning way. We are accustomed today to designate 
this whole mainly as the meaning of life and of the world. The 
responsibility which is the second constitutive motivation of 
history is therefore an inquiry about meaning. And so long as 
it remains historical it neither emerges from this inquiry, nor 
transcends it. If it were to neglect this, if it were to cease being 
governed by the question about the whole, if it contented itself 
with the realization of freedom and mastery over against the 
world, as is demanded of it in respect of one thing and another, 
then it would cease to be historical and history would be trans- 
formed into a technically performed process and would no 
longer be history. If this responsibility meant on the other hand 
to be free of the question and to have discerned the meaning of 
life and of the world, then it would also have missed the 
historicity of human existence and of the world. For in both 
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cases it would have denied itself to the future from which as 
something quite inaccessible to our thinking and action and 
something which constantly comes to us afresh, history alone 
occurs on and on for ever.! 


Two Modes of Secularization 


It is obvious that secularization, and the historicization of 
human existence and of the world in which this so manifests 
itself that it can be exhibited as a result of New Testament 
faith, looks very different from what we name as such today. 
The question must therefore be asked whether these two modes 
of secularization are perhaps related to each other just as the 
seed of a plant is to its mature form. In any case it will have to 
be said that both have their origin in the Christian faith. And 
problems which are bound up with them and disturb our 
current thinking to its deepest roots spring from its unexplained 
relationship with the Christian faith. 

It would look so if the end of this faith had come with both 
of them, and that the unrest and bewilderment which they 
have brought into our thinking and our relationship with the 
world, is only to be resolved when these are finally dissociated 
from the Christian faith, since it no longer has the power to 
carry them. To be sure, the secularization in which, as we have 
just made clear, there takes place the historicization of human 
existence and of the world in which it is lived is in fact a post- 
Christian phenomenon, that is, one evoked by the Christian 
faith. If, however, as we have tried to prove, it does at least 
belong to the essence of this faith in its beginnings, and in such 
a way that faith without it, i.e. without the secularization of 
so-called works, would not be its true self—a justifying faith— 
then this post-Christian quality of secularization by no means 
implies that the destruction of Christian faith precedes it, or 
that in it faith meets its end. This post-Christian quality rather 
implies that just as was the case in its seedlike, non-matured 
form, secularization is still, now that it has matured, a task for 
faith, which faith must undergo for its own sake, i.e. in order 
to remain faith and not to become something like a Christian 
legalism. 


' Cf. Gogarten, Der Mensch zwischen Gott und Welt, Heidelberg, 1952, 
especially the section ‘History’, p. 424ff. 
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The New Task 


The first condition for undergoing a task is that it be 
resolutely recognized in its full compass and in all its difficulty. 
This means in our case the recognition that since it got under 
way at the beginning of so-called modern times, secularization 
has today caught hold of man’s whole existence as well as of 
his world. It seems to be the most comprehensive effect of the 
Christian faith on human life. For it touches the non-Christian 
as well as the Christian. The comprehensive character of this 
effect is at its clearest in the fact that through it human existence 
together with its mode of constitution has become historical in 
the sense in which we defined history. The problem of history 
and historicity has thus become the most urgent and most 
comprehensive question of man’s existence and his world. 

How comprehensively this historicization has taken hold of 
human existence and how deeply it has penetrated into its whole 
constitution becomes clear not least in the fact that through it 
Christianity as well has become a historical phenomenon. At 
all events this fact is the most important event in this historiciza- 
tion as far as our question about secularization as a theological 
problem is concerned. For in it Christianity itself has been 
secularized and as a result of this the question once again 
suggests itself to us, whether secularization although it is 
originally a consequence of the Christian faith, does not in 
fact in its progress lead to its decline and end. This question 
would undeniably have to be answered in the affirmative if 
what we are accustomed to call Christianity, and the Christian 
faith, were one and the same thing. It is then at any rate that 
the task laid on the Christian faith with secularization and 
which it must sustain for its own sake, finds its greatest urgency 
and difficulty in face of this secularization and historicization. 


THIS-WORLDLINESS OF CHRISTIANITY 


D. BONHOEFFER 


[Extract from a letter of 21/7/44. P. Lic. D. Bonhoeffer, 
born 1906, Director of the Predigerseminar at Finkenwalde, 
was killed by the S.S. in Flossenbiirk (Bavaria). His death 
was a severe loss for the Confessional Church in Germany, 
for the Ecumenical Movement, and for Evangelical theology. 
The themes of this letter are a legacy laying obligations 
both upon theology and upon church life.] 


‘worldliness’ of Christianity as never before. The Christ- 
ian is not a homo religiosus, but a man, pure and simple, 
just as Jesus was a man, compared with John the Baptist any- 
how. I don’t mean the shallow this-worldliness of the enlight- 
ened, of the busy, the comfortable or the lascivious. It’s some- 
thing much more profound than that, something in which the 
knowledge of death and resurrection is ever present. I believe 
Luther lived a this-worldly life in this sense. I remember 
talking to a young French pastor at A. thirteen years ago. We 
were discussing what our real purpose was in life. He said he 
could like to become a saint. I think it is quite likely he did 
become one. At the time I was very much impressed, though 
I disagreed with him, and said I should prefer to have faith, 
or words to that effect. For a long time I did not realize how 
far we were apart. I thought I could acquire faith by trying to 
live a holy life, or something like it. It was in this phase that I 
wrote The Cost of Discipleship. Today I can see the dangers of 
this book, though I am prepared to stand by what I wrote. 
Later I discovered and am still discovering up to this very 
moment that it is only by living completely in this world that 
one learns to believe. One must abandon every attempt to 
make something of oneself, whether it be a saint, a converted 
sinner, a churchman (the priestly type, so-called!), a righteous 
man or an unrighteous one, a sick man or a healthy one. This 
168 
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is what I mean by worldliness—taking life in one’s stride, 
with all its duties and problems, its successes and failures, its 
experiences and helplessness. It is in such a life that we throw 
ourselves utterly into the arms of God and participate in his 
sufferings in the world and watch with Christ in Gethsemane. 
That is faith, that is metanoia, and that is what makes a man a 
Christian (cf. Jeremiah x1v.). How can success make us arrogant 
or failure lead us astray, when we participate in the sufferings 
of God by living in this world? 

It think you get my meaning, though I put it so briefly. I 
am glad I have been able to learn it, and I know I could only 
have done so along the road I have travelled. So I am grateful 
and content with the past and the present. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS FROM PRISON 


D. BONHOEFFER 


Religionless Man of the Present, and the Christian Message 


HE THING that keeps coming back to me is, what zs 
Christianity, and indeed what zs Christ, for us today? 
The time when men could be told everything by means 

of words, whether theological or simply pious, is over, and so 
is the time of inwardness and conscience, which is to say the 
time of religion as such. We are proceeding towards a time of 
no religion at all: men as they are now simply cannot be 
religious any more. Even those who honestly describe them- 
selves as ‘religious’, they evidently mean something quite 
different. Our whole nineteen-hundred-year-old Christian 
preaching and theology rests upon the ‘religious premise’ of 
man. What we call Christianity has always been a pattern— 
perhaps a true pattern—of religion. But if one day it becomes 
apparent that this a priori ‘premise’ simply does not exist, but 
was an historical and temporary form of human self-expression, 
i.e. if we reach the stage of being radically without religion— 
and I think this is more or less the case already, else how is it, 
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for instance, that this war, unlike any of those before it, is not 
calling forth any ‘religious’ reaction?—what does that mean 
for ‘Christianity’? 

It means that the linchpin is removed from the whole 
structure of our Christianity to date, and the only people left 
for us to light on in the way of ‘religion’ are a few ‘last survivals 
of the age of chivalry’, or else one or two are intellectually dis- 
honest. Would they be the chosen few? Is it. on this dubious 
group and none other that we are to pounce, in fervour, pique 
or indignation, in order to sell them the goods we have to offer? 
Are we to fall upon one or two unhappy people in their weakest 
moment and force upon them a sort of religious coercion? 

If we do not want to do this, if we had finally to put down 
the Western pattern of Christianity as a mere preliminary stage 
to doing without a religion altogether, what situation would 
result for us, for the Church? How can Christ become the Lord 
even of those with no religion? If religion is no more than the 
garment of Christianity—and even that garment has had very 
different aspects at different periods—then what is a religious 
Christianity? Barth, who is the only one to have started on this 
line of thought, has still not proceeded to its logical conclusion, 
but has arrived at a positivism of revelation which has never- 
theless remained essentially a restoration. For the religionless 
working man, or indeed, man generally, nothing that makes 
any real difference is gained by that. The questions needing 
answers would surely be: What is the significance of a Church 
(church, parish, preaching, Christian life) in a religionless 
world? How do we speak of God without religion, i.e. without 
the temporally-influenced presuppositions of metaphysics, in- 
wardness, and so on? How do we speak (but perhaps we are no 
longer capable of speaking of such things as we used to) in 
secular fashion of God? In what way are we in a religionless 
and secular sense Christians? In what way are we the Ekklesia, 
‘those who are called forth’, not conceiving of ourselves 
religiously as specially favoured, but as wholly belonging to the 
world? ‘Then Christ is no longer an object of religion, but 
something quite different, indeed and in truth the Lord of the 
world. Yet what does that signify? What is the place of worship 
and prayer in an entire absence of religion? Does the secret 
discipline, or, as the case may be, the distinction (which you 
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have met with me before) between penultimate and ultimate, 
at this point acquire a fresh importance? I must break off for 
today, so that the letter can be posted straight away. In two 
days I will write to you further on the subject. I hope you have 
a rough idea what I’m getting at, and that it does not bore you. 
Good-bye for the present. It isn’t easy to keep writing without 
any echo from you. You must excuse me if that makes it rather 
a monologue! 

I find after all I can carry on writing.—The Pauline 
question whether circumcision is a condition of justification is 
today, I consider, the question whether religion is a condition 
of salvation. Freedom from circumcision is at the same time 
freedom from religion. I often ask myself why a Christian 
instinct frequently draws me more to the religionless than to 
the religious, by which I am not with any intention of evan- 
gelizing them, but rather I might also say, in ‘brotherhood’. 
While I often shrink with religious people from speaking of 
God by name—because that Name somehow seems to me 
here not to ring true, and I strike myself as rather dishonest (it 
is especially bad when others start talking in religious jargon: 
then I dry up almost completely and feel somehow oppressed 
and ill at ease)—with people who have no religion I am able to 
speak of God quite openly and as it were naturally. Religious 
people speak of God when human perception is (often just from 
laziness) at an end, or human resources fail. It is in fact always 
the Deus ex machina they call to their aid, either for the so-called 
solving of insoluble problems or as support in human failure— 
always, that is to say, helping out human weakness or on the 
borders of human existence. Of necessity, that can only go on 
until men can, by their own strength, push those borders a little 
further, so that God becomes superfluous as a Deus ex machina. 
I have come to be doubtful even about talking of ‘borders of 
human existence’. Is even death today, since men are scarcely 
afraid of it any more, and sin, which they scarcely understand 
any more, still a genuine borderline? It always seems to me that 
in talking thus we are only seeking frantically to make room 
for God. I should like to speak of God not on the borders of life 
but at its centre, not in weakness but in strength, not, therefore, 
in man’s suffering and death but in his life and prosperity. 
On the borders it seems to me better to hold our peace and 
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leave the problem unsolved. Belief in the Resurrection is not 
the solution of the problem of death. The ‘beyond’ of God is 
not the beyond of our perceptive faculties. Epistemological 
theory has nothing to do with the transcendence of God. God is 
the ‘beyond’ in the midst of our life. The Church stands not 
where human powers give out, on the borders, but in the centre 
of the village. That is the way it is in the Old Testament, and 
in this sense we still read the New Testament far too little on 
the basis of the Old. The outward aspect of this religionless 
Christianity, the form it takes, is something to which I am 
giving much thought, and I shall be writing to you about it 
again soon. It may be that on us in particular, midway between 
East and West, there will fall an important responsibility. 


Systematic Considerations concerning the Assertions which Christian 
Ethics may make with regard to Secular Institutions 


(a) All the possible assertions with regard to secular 
institutions are founded upon Jesus Christ and must, therefore, 
be brought into relation with Him as the origin, essence, and 
goal of all created things. It is the dominion of Christ which 
renders all these assertions possible and significant. 

(b) In the proclamation of the dominion of Christ over 
secular institutions these institutions are not made subject to 
an alien rule, for “he came unto his own’ (John 1. 11) and ‘by 
him all things consist’ (Col. 1. 17). They are not made subject 
to a clerical, humanitarian rational, or Jewish Law, or to a form 
of moral natural law. Under the dominion of Christ they attain 
to their own true character and become subject to their own 
innate law, which is theirs according to the manner of their 
creation. Nor, on the other hand, are they made subject to 
arbitrary rule of a so-called ‘autonomy’ which is fundamentally 
nothing but lawlessness, avayia, and sin, but within the 
world which is created, loved, and reconciled by God in Christ 
they receive the place which is characteristic, proper, and right 
for them. Thus, under the dominion of Christ they receive 
their own law and their own liberty. 

(c) The decalogue is the law of living, revealed by God, 
for all life which is subject to the dominion of Christ. It signifies 
liberation from alien rule and from arbitrary autonomy. It 
discloses itself to believers as the law of the Creator and the 
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Reconciler. The decalogue is the framework within which a 
free obedience becomes possible in worldly life. It affords 
liberty for free life under the dominion of Christ. 

(d) The dominion of Christ and the decalogue do not mean 
that the secular institutions are made subservient to a human 
ideal or ‘natural law’, nor yet to the Church (this being a 
contradiction of the medieval Thomist doctrine), but they 
mean their emancipation for true worldliness, for the state to 
be a state, etc. The primary implication for secular institutions 
of the dominion of Christ and of the decalogue is not, there- 
fore, the conversion of the statesman or the economist, nor yet 
the elimination of the harshness and unmercifulness of the 
state for the sake of a falsely interpreted christianization of the 
state and its transformation into a part of the Church. It is 
precisely in the dispensation of strict justice and in the admini- 
stration of the office of the sword, in maintaining the unmerci- 
ful character of the institutions of the state, that is to say, their 
genuine worldliness, that the dominion of Christ, i.e. the rule 
of mercy is given its due. The incarnation of God, that is to say, 
the incarnation of love, would be misinterpreted if one were 
to fail to perceive that the worldly institutions of strict justice, 
of punishment, and of wrath of God are also a fulfilment of this 
incarnate love and that the commandment of the Sermon on 
the Mount is also observed in genuine action by the state. 
The purpose and aim of the dominion of Christ is not to make 
the worldly order godly or to subordinate it to the Church but 
to set it free for true worldliness. 

(e) The emancipation of the worldly order under the 
dominion of Christ takes concrete form not through the con- 
version of Christian statesmen, etc., but through the concrete 
encounter of the secular institutions with the Church of Jesus 
Christ, her proclamation, and her life. By allowing this Church 
of Jesus Christ to continue, by making room for her, and by 
enabling her proclamation of the dominion of Christ to take 
effect, the secular institutions attain to their own true worldli- 
ness and law which has its foundation in Christ. Their attitude 
to the Church of Jesus Christ will always be the measure of the 
true worldliness which is not impeded by any ideological and 
alien law or by any arbitrary autonomy. A false attitude to the 
Church will always have as its consequence a failure to achieve 
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genuine worldliness on the part of the secular institutions, the 
state, etc., and vice versa. 

(f) With regard to the relationship of the secular institu- 
tions to one another and to the Church, the Lutheran doctrine 
of the three estates, oeconomicus, politicus, and hierarchicus, has as 
its decisive characteristic and permanent significance that it is 
based on coordination rather than any kind of priority and 
subordination, so that the worldly order is safeguarded against 
the alien rule of the Church, and vice versa. In my opinion this 
doctrine must be replaced by a doctrine which is drawn from 
the Bible, the doctrine of the four divine mandates, marriage 
and family, labour, government, and Church. These institu- 
tions are divine in that they possess a concrete divine commis- 
sion and promise which has its foundation and evidence in the 
revelation. Amid the changes of all historical institutions these 
divine mandates continue until the end of the world. Their 
justification is not simply their historical existence; in this way 
they differ from such institutions as the people, the race, the 
class, the masses, the society, the nation, the country, the 
Empire, etc. It is a positive mandate for the preservation of 
the world for the sake and purpose of Christ. It is perhaps not 
by chance that precisely these mandates seem to have their type 
in the celestial world. Marriage corresponds with Christ and 
the congregation; the family with God the Father and the Son, 
and with the brotherhood of men with Christ; labour corre- 
sponds with the creative service of God and Christ to the world, 
and of men to God; government corresponds with the domin- 
ion of Christ in eternity; the state corresponds with the zoAws 
of God. 

(g) A word of the Church with regard to the secular institu- 
tions will consequently have to place these divine mandates, in 
whatever may be their concrete form at the time, under the 
dominion of Christ and under the decalogue. In doing this it 
will not be subjecting the secular institutions to an alien law, 
but it will be setting them free for concrete and genuine 
worldly service. It will speak of the divine mandates of the 
worldly order in such a way that the dominion of Christ is 
maintained over them and the divine mandate of the Christian 
Church is maintained side by side with them. It cannot deprive 
the secular institutions of their responsible decision and their 
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service, but it can direct them to the only place at which they 
can decide and act responsibly. 

(h) It may be remarked that the secular institutions are 
able to perform their service even without the encounter with 
the word of the Church of Jesus Christ (cf. Luther and the 
Turks). First of all, there is never more than a limited truth in 
this observation; genuine worldliness is achieved only through 
emancipation by Christ; without this there is the rule of alien 
laws, ideologies and idols. Secondly, the very limited correctness 
of this remark can only afford the Church a thankfully accepted 
confirmation of the truth which is revealed to her; it cannot 
lead her to suppose that this is in itself sufficient, but it must 
lead her to proclaim the dominion of Christ as the full truth 
in the midst of all partial truths. When the Church perceives 
that a worldly order is on some few occasions possible without 
the preaching being heard (but still never without the existence 
of Jesus Christ), this will not impel her to disregard Christ, but 
it will elicit from her the full proclamation of the grace of the 
dominion of Christ. ‘The unknown God will now be preached 
as the God who is known because He is revealed. 


THE QUESTION OF AUTONOMY 
N. H. S@E 


(Are there areas which do not submit to any regulation 
by the Christian faith?) 


defined spheres of cultural and community life, or as 

occasion arises with all that can be included in civil and 
social life. The question therefore arises whether such areas as 
business life, science, art, and politics, and perhaps also sexual 
life and the family have their own laws given them by nature 
which are rationally recognizable, and whether these are of 
such a kind that they can guide fully, and must guide rightly a 
man’s action in these areas, or whether it has perhaps such 


He we are concerned with definite, more or less sharply 
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power that it simply does so, and so works within its own sphere 
with almost the same cogency as the law of gravity does in its. 
If one answers this question in the affirmative, then one will 
reject as unwarranted the attempt to subordinate these areas 
to distinctly Christian norms, and one may also have to judge 
the attempt hopeless if the laws in these spheres prove strong 
enough. One could then visualize the Christian life as being 
lived in two parts sharply divided from each other. The 
Christian would then be on the one hand a private individual, 
and as such he would try to let himself be led by God’s loving 
will as revealed in Christ. On the other hand, however, he 
would be ‘in service’, yoked into particular social orders, and 
thus far would be guided by the particular laws of these orders. 
Perhaps he would ‘officially’ show a severity which would be 
clearly seen to clash violently with the compassion, which he 
displays as a private individual, plainly more reminiscent of the 
Sermon on the Mount as this appears to be. However, one could 
also claim that man is in reality always a social being, that he 
acts as a member of social communities, and hence by their 
particular laws. The result of this would be that the tension 
between Christian private morals and social morals deter- 
mined by purely natural considerations would cease, but in 
such a way that there is—according to this claim—no particular 
Christian morality. 


The Question of Autonomy in the History of Ethics 


To understand the situation we must first sketch out a few 
main lines of historical development. For Catholic theology the 
completely natural human life belongs properly to a naturally 
recognizable moral law, which has been given by God as a 
regulator for human life in so far as it belongs to created this- 
worldliness. If therefore the lex naturalis were fully known it 
would be a sufficient guide for man’s natural life. Yet, at least 
according to Thomistic theology, fallen man is not capable of 
so complete a recognition without the help of God’s grace. Thus 
there arises here an opportunity for guidance through the 
church, and since she alone possesses the right understanding 
of the demands of natural morality and alone is able to pass on 
this understanding, there opens up here a field for the church’s 
guardianship, quite apart again from the doctrine of super- 
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natural morality. After all it is only the theology of the church 
which can recognize right family life, right art, science, and 
public order, and so the church authorities must intervene with 
guidance in these circumstances and prevent them from acting 
independently. The church will maintain bluntly that she is 
teaching them to develop rightly their own special characteristic, 
but in such a way that they allow themselves to be guided in it 
by a kind of human reason, which has not had to have itself 
first of all put in order through the light of grace. Against this 
subjection to the tutelage of the church is directed the protest 
of the reformers. Luther wants to eliminate the situation where 
the pope-church in its hunger for power meddles with every- 
thing. And so he maintains, for instance, that marriage is ‘a 
worldly matter’ or that the emperor is not the pope’s vassal, 
who would have to take up the sword at his command. It is well 
known that the reformers here in some sort of cooperation with 
the renaissance and humanism arrived at the release of cultural 
life from the church’s power. But while the renaissance was 
working here more or less consciously and clearly to make 
culture independent (i.e. to create a theoretical, and especially 
a practical, autonomy of culture) Luther obviously had a 
different purpose. If the emperor is not the pope’s vassal, he 
still remains God’s vassal. If marriage is a worldly affair, yet 
this is only saying that it is not under canon law, but does not 
mean that it would be excluded from the will and disposition 
of God. But when it is a question of where God’s will is to be 
found and recognized, though Luther applies neither to the 
theology and hierarchy of the church, as do the Catholics, nor 
to the commands of the Sermon on the Mount, as do the 
‘enthusiasts’ (extremists), yet the idea that threatens to become 
dominant is that God reveals himself in the reason and the 
conscience of every man. Luther certainly does not mean to 
say that we could recognize at once by a rational analysis of the 
created world what for instance a right marriage, a right public 
life, etc. are, or that we would possess as part of our natural 
gifts an infallible realization of good, so that we could deduce 
from it by rational analysis a casuistic system, but rather he 
thinks that man is summoned in his conscience to right be- 
haviour from the created orders, and that this summons comes 
from the God of whose existence according to Luther every 
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man is very well aware. Certainly Luther can at times talk 
emphatically about how greatly natural recognition of God’s 
will is obscured by sin, and how necessary it therefore was that 
the Mosaic law and the moral proclamation of the Bible as a 
whole should bring about a restoration of original moral law. 
In fact it does at times appear as if Luther transfers the whole 
of his discussion of natural morality to the level of revealed love. 
But all this does not do away with the fact that Luther can 
also express himself as if to say that natural man has the ability 
to recognize for himself God’s will for man in general. 


The Tension in Luther’s Theology 


Thus there was in Luther an unbalanced tension which, 
albeit a little crudely, can be expressed in this way. On one 
side there was the demand for obedience to God’s will which 
is being continuously manifested anew, and which aims at true 
human existence. God lets us meet this demand in our con- 
science as long as we live in the ordinances created by God. 
But on the other side was obedience to the revealed will of love. 
Luther himself was not at all aware of this tension. He could 
say, for instance, that the summary of the commandment to 
love in Matthew vu. 12 also belonged to the ‘natural law’ and 
thought that the revealed will of God plainly indicated obedi- 
ence to the natural orders (cf. the fourth commandment of the 
decalogue, Romans xm. etc.). For this reason he did not 
conceive of the idea of distributing the two relations of obedi- 
ence actually in existence (one regarding the will of God 
recognized naturally and the other regarding the revealed will 
of God) into two spheres of Christian life. In the course of 
evolution this tension had meanwhile to make itself felt and 
find a release. This usually happened by a more or less con- 
sistent attempt to enforce the demand of revelation for man as 
a private person, while his more social existence was understood 
as if it were carried out in regions ruled by a naturally recog- 
nized morality. The morals of love and grace on the one hand 
and those of justice and reason on the other thus stood side by 
side. So the Christian became a citizen of two worlds. The 
unity of the two had certainly remained because of the fact 
that for the Christian both worlds belong to God and it is in 
spite of everything the same God whom he serves not only as a 
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private person but also as a social being. But the dualism 
pushed itself forward more and more strongly. This was 
caused primarily by the fact that the idea of the God who 
demands the carrying out of his will in the naturally given 
orders fell more and more into the background in favour of a 
purely worldly understanding of existence. This was connected 
to the other point that modern times have learnt to see much 
more strongly than earlier generations with what brutality the 
development of life on this earth takes place. Without any 
doubt Darwinism has contributed greatly here with its thesis 
of the struggle for life as the basic law of life, especially once a 
man like Nietzsche had relentlessly drawn from this the infer- 
ence that this basic law of life was not to be used, as older 
Darwinists had still zealously tried to do, to erect a natural 
history of love for one’s nighbour, but to affirm the rights of 
the stronger man. It became patently more and more difficult 
to understand that it was one and the same God who was being 
served not only if men, yoked to the hard frame of modern 
social life, were engaged in the struggle for life, but also if they 
tried to live according to the Sermon on the Mount. 


The Doctrine of Autonomy in Friedrich Naumann 


This problem was made known to a greater public with all 
the violence of the elements, when Friedrich Naumann pub- 
lished his widely read Briefe iiber Religion in 1903. Here it was 
quite openly taught that the Christian in the modern world 
was forced to live in an almost complete dualism. As members 
of the iron-hard mechanism of modern social and public life 
we must needs submit to laws which are completely independent 
of the exhortations of the gospel, indeed often stand in glaring 
contrast to them, while we could try to be obedient to Jesus of 
Nazareth in the invariably more limited spheres of our existence 
where we are private individuals. ‘Beside the Gospel there are 
demands of power and justice without which human society 
cannot exist’ (Naumann, Briefe iiber Religion, p. 66). ‘Life needs 
both: the mailed fist and the hand of Jesus, both at the proper 
time and in the proper place’ (ibid. p. 74). “Therefore we do 
not ask Jesus when we are concerned with things which belong 
to the region of public design and that of political economy’ 
(p. 83). Naumann himself does feel how open to question such 
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sentences are, but he believes himself to be in the best possible 
agreement with Luther in his attitude. If the latter adopted as 
a general principle this attitude to the problems, he did dis- 
tinguish (according to Naumann) with merciless and splendid 
clarity between spiritual and worldly things. ‘We are returning 
to the great old doctor of the German faith when we consider 
political matters to be outside the domain of the proclamation 
of salvation.’ According to Naumann therefore, the greatest 
part of our life must be spent in slavery to the autonomy of 
social circumstances, while we can only be servants of Christ 
in the narrow sphere of our private life. 


Protest against Ethical Dualism 


In most recent times it has been thought necessary in many 
circles to protest against every attempt to divide life into two 
spheres, in which one acts sometimes as a private person and 
sometimes as a member of social communities. Under the 
influence of such widely different movements as the ‘sociologi- 
cal’ school, existentialist philosophy, and an understanding of 
man for which membership of a nation is decisively important, 
the assertion has been made in the most complex ways that 
man is at all times a ‘social’ being, that he never lives ‘privately’ 
but always.‘belongs’, being bound to his neighbour whom he 
meets professionally and within his own class as well as among 
the people at large, so that we invariably live and act within 
certain social communities or ‘orders’. Is there any possibility 
at all, it was asked, for an individual ethic? And ifit was thought 
necessary to give a negative answer to this question, was this 
not as much as to say that we are in fact everywhere subject to 
the claims of the ‘orders’ of natural human life, as they are 
quite naturally recognized by reason and conscience, perhaps 
not as a moral law laid down once and for all, but yet hic et 
nunc? And does this not mean the abolition of a special Christian 
ethic, at least as far as content is concerned? And was not 
Luther, rightly understood, on this side in these matters? More 
recent Luther research had not put an end to the idea that 
Luther had divided life into two regions. The whole of life in 
Luther’s interpretation, so it was now considered, in fact 
belonged to the sphere of the natural morality of civil justice 
(justitia civilts). 
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Idealism, Pietism, and Reformation prepare the Ground for the 
Doctrine of Autonomy 


If development on this line could proceed relatively un- 
checked, it is because of three quite distinct factors, which were 
working together here, in practice one idealistic, one involving 
a corrupt pietism, and one reforming in tendency but falsely 
understood. 

An Idealism like that advocated by Plato, I. Kant, and 
Fichte designates as the decisive point the eternal world of 
ideas or the sensorily non-perceptible obedience of the intelli- 
gible I to the categorical imperative. The visible world becomes 
the sphere of ‘phenomena’ which, measured against the ideas, 
are a matter of complete indifference. This leads very easily 
to the point where life is divided into two levels. God receives 
the ‘proper’ world, as it is called, the ideal but invisible world, 
while the visible world is regarded more or less consistently as 
the sphere of power for this-worldly factors. As long as idealism 
really possessed a power over men’s minds this division might 
pass. But gradually interest inevitably was more for tangible 
visible reality while the world of ideals became a transient, half 
unreal thing until finally Nietzsche and the modern spirit swept 
aside any belief in a real ideal transcendent world. The sphere 
of the invisible, i.e. of nothing, perhaps apart from a few pious 
feelings, was the portion of God. 

For pietism there was from the beginning the danger that it 
revolved one-sidedly about the hidden life of the soul with 
Christ in God. It is undoubted that a vigorous pietism has 
often seriously contended for the penetration of the whole of 
life by the Christian faith. But interest centred very easily on 
the pious stirrings of the mind, on the innermost chamber of 
the heart and its religious exercises, so that everything else 
appeared either as something dangerous to be guarded against 
as best one could, or else as a matter of indifference, in which 
one did indeed join—one must live, after all—but did not 
really take seriously 

In contrast to this, reformed Christianity, even in the modern 
garb of the Luther renaissance, has no inclinations to escape 
from the world. And yet a certain side of the Luther renaissance 
must be held to share the responsibility for the weakness of the 
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church at this point. It has in fact sometimes (by no means 
always) emphasized the doctrine of the justificatio sola fide to 
such an extent that Christian reality seemed to exhaust itself 
in this purely forensic! and therefore completely insubstantial 
supernatural act. For our life with men the Christian faith has 
then taken on only the meaning that through God’s forgiving 
grace the powers of the spirit are released from straining for 
God’s approval and set free for the activity of outward-looking 
love of one’s neighbour. But this means, one concludes, that we 
are returned to the sphere of civil justice, and so to the inde- 
pendent sphere of natural human life. As far as the theme of 
ethical action is concerned it certainly remains anchored in the 
revelation of God’s love (the ethics of faith), but in substance 
all we do must be determined by purely human considerations 
about the needs of our neighbour. Here then there is no discus- 
sion of the idea that the church or scripture might have to 
regulate our life with men, but rather man himself as sovereign 
considers what he has to do. No tension is felt between obedi- 
ence to God’s revealed will of love and to the independent 
legality of the orders, because it cannot be said that our deeds 
are substantially determined by a revealed will of love. 


The Affirmation of Historical Life in the New Lutheranism 


If strong forces are at work of late which regard man as 
completely determined by his membership of a nation and a 
state, and if Lutheranism has long inclined to the view that this 
side of human life is to be ordered by natural morality, it will 
be understood how easily the point can be reached where the 
whole of life in the world is delivered up to the powers under- 
stood in the present-day situation by the term natural morality, 
and so to the claims arising today from national existence and 
will. The basic attitude of Lutheranism did always involve the 
inclination to passivity concerning the forms in which the life 
of the world occurred. People have praised its capacity for 
becoming reconciled to the specific conditions of earthly exist- 
ence. Its realistic significance has been spoken of, its versatile 
‘historical’ attitude, i.e. its readiness to come to terms with the 
social and political forms of life changing as they do with the 


' Forensic: i.e. justification is based in God’s judgement alone, not in 
the reality of man’s morality.—(Ed.) 
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time. Here it differed from Catholicism and Calvinism both of 
which inclined rather to the opinion that one could attain to 
the discernment of a ‘right’ order of society and therefore of 
one valid for all times. On the other hand, however, its pass- 
ivity became a reproach to Lutheranism as did its introspective- 
ness and its lack of will to assert itself as a factor renewing man’s 
community life and protesting against social injustice. At any 
rate it is a fact that until the most recent past Lutheran theology, 
particularly in Germany, has shown great readiness and 
capacity to acknowledge and justify existing economic and 
political conditions. 

And yet it is obvious that the Christian church cannot rest 
content with such a solution. The gospel has not fulfilled its 
task if it occupies itself only with the justification of the sinner 
or with pious feelings and is pronounced in its banishment of 
the biblical demand for salvation into the sphere of eschatology. 
No, the Christian faith must determine the entire scope of 
human life. ‘As he who has called you is holy be holy yourselves 
in all your conduct’ (I Pet. 1. 15). 


Is Christ’s will of Love practicable in Community Life ? 


But as soon as this is stated, Naumann’s question arises 
again: is there any point in saying that the will of God revealed 
in Christ must be carried out in man’s community life? 

Noteworthy is the way in which recent theologians try to 
set aside the difficulty. They assert (e.g. with some slight varia- 
tions E. BrRuNNER and E. Geismar) that as Christians we are 
confronted practically and directly by a double row of demands: 
on one hand we are summoned by the social conditions in which 
we are placed, by the ‘orders’, by God’s creation; but on the 
other hand we must obey the New Testament command of love. 
And yet there cannot because of this be any talk of a radical 
dualism because we as Christians believe that the God who 
has given us life within the orders and demands that we do 
justice to them is identical with the God who has revealed him- 
self to us Christians. And yet specifically Geismar emphasizes 
strongly the tension which exists as far as we can perceive 
between the two groups of demands. BRUNNER on the other 
hand takes somewhat greater pains over demonstrating that 
the commands of the creator and the redeemer in spite of 
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everything are one in aim. In any case, according to BRUNNER 
they belong so much together in the practice of life that one 
cannot hear the one command without understanding it as 
dependent on the other, or leading to the other. But this is not 
enough. BRUNNER tries to prove a certain substantial corre- 
spondence between the two kinds of command: the law of the 
‘orders’ forces us into a community life with man and thus 
helps us to some extent to recognize that we do not have to live 
in selfishness or indifference or even enmity towards our 
neighbour, but in self-sacrificing love. So the Christian can 
acknowledge in gratitude that it is the God of love himself who 
has placed men in these ‘orders’. And accordingly redemption 
in Christ is not an act through which God tears us out of the 
life we lead together with others and isolates us in opposition 
to the social communities. We do not have some kind of 
hermit’s existence with Christ but rather are forced deep into 
corporate solidarity with the human race. 


The Twofold Command of God the Creator and the Redeemer 


Although BRUNNER is concerned in this way (with almost 
too much systematic efficiency) with the building of a bridge 
between the claims proceeding from the ‘orders’ and thus from 
the creator, and the command of love from the redeemer, there 
does remain an outstanding conflict. We declare this or that, 
e.g. marriage or the state, to be a God-given ordinance, and 
therefore in the laws of these things, purely because we are 
Christians, we hear God’s demands on us, his creatures. And 
at the same time we hear Christ’s new command of love, seen 
fundamentally as one with the ‘old’ and yet always different 
from it, because it demands of us another way of being than 
the one corresponding to our nature. So we are led by this 
‘twofold’ command into a peculiar duality of a ‘conservative’, 
realistic, and of a ‘revolutionary’ attitude to the given condi- 
tions which is determined by God’s coming kingdom. 

If we compare a view like that of Brunner (which has very 
close parallels in more recent German theology) with that of 
Naumann, the difference leaps to the eye at once. In Naumann 
existence was divisible into two spheres: one very broad, where 
the autonomies of social factors rule more or less inexorably, 
and one narrow sphere of personal life where one can listen to 
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the command of love. In Brunner on the other hand the whole 
of existence is a life in the God-given created orders. So the 
dualism is not the result of a division into two regions of life, 
but a duality which leaves its imprint on every given situation. 
To this can be added the difference that Brunner expended 
great effort to prove that the contrast between the two types 
of command is not really as radical as Naumann thought. 


The Problem of the Twofold Recognition of God 


However it should not be difficult to show that a solution 
like BRUNNER’S is untenable. If we know God through revelation 
in Christ, then we must be most serious about the fact that we 
also know God’s will as creator only by this means. It does not 
automatically follow that we perceive how we come to under- 
stand God as the creator only in Christ. In spite of this we are 
running unquestioningly on the wrong track, in fact are run- 
ning into a kind of natural theology if we go on to assert that 
having thus recognized God as the creator we could now 
recognize his will or hear his command fairly clearly from his 
creatures. Certainly BRUNNER proceeds with full justice from 
recognition of God in Christ to recognition of God as the 
creator, from the second article to the first. But he thereupon 
immediately makes the idea of God the creator independent, 
so that now he is speaking of a second source for the discern- 
ment of God’s will besides revelation: created things which we 
now recognize as created in Christ also tell us something of 
God’s will, at the same time as we listen to the word from 
Christ. Theology which seeks to take seriously the idea that 
God is discerned only in Christ must say no to this. 


The Truth Factor in the Concept of Autonomy 


From the whole exposition up to this point it should have 
become clear that the problem cannot be solved by making 
certain aspects of life so independent that they need have 
nothing more to do with God’s will. And yet there is a grain 
of truth in the thesis of autonomy. For there are certain things 
we start with before each and every ethical decision; these form 
the background to ethical behaviour and must be quite simply 
accepted as given and respected accordingly. These assump- 
tions are possible of such a kind that the Christian spontaneously 
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stands out against them. Perhaps it is quite clear to him that 
they are contrary to God’s will of love and so represent a 
testimony to the power of sin in the fallen world, and to the 
radical seriousness of the fall of man. The Christian will only 
dare to attribute such basic data to God’s creative will where 
he has clear biblical directions, say for instance in the sexual 
difference between man and woman. As a rule he will see 
himself confronting the mutual involvement of creation and sin 
as something incapable of resolution so far as our power of 
reasoning is concerned. But this makes no difference to the fact 
that if he wants to act he must accept the facts which form the 
unchangeable background of his action. And he can do this as a 
Christian, because he may believe that God’s forgiveness covers 
everything, even that part of the ‘background’ which is 
dependent on, or equally determined by, the Christian’s own 
sin. It is not faith in God the creator but faith in God’s forgive- 
ness given in Christ which gives the Christian a place where he 
can stand (cf. 6és ot ob ot) and a possibility for free action 
before a background which is impregnated with sin. 


Does the End justify the Means ? 


But it is not only the background for his specific actions that 
the Christian must accept and which he can accept as a 
Christian by virtue of God’s grace. The same thing also applies 
in another connexion, where the difficulties seem even greater. 
This is in our world an autonomy which as it were accompanies 
every action and to a certain extent determines its being. This 
is particularly apparent in the relation between end and means. 
One may well protest against the notorious sentence, the end 
justifies the means. Obviously such an axiom opens the door 
to the most blatant misuse. But this does not do away with the 
fact that if we want to act at all we must begin from the sentence 
‘the necessary end justifies the necessary means’ (BRUNNER). 
Only do not let us now suppose that this sentence is as unequi- 
vocally clear to a finely sensitive conscience as it may seem in 
the first moment. We find rather that the question about means 
always gives offence. For where can means be found which are 
completely pure? Technically money is a means in every job. 
And what money would not be corrupted by human injustice? 

Thus far it is legitimate to say (with BRUNNER) that the use 
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of means is never simply a technical question without ethical 
significance. Besides end and means react so strongly on each 
other that the use of particular means must be turned down not 
only as we proceed from one case to another, but from the 
start, even if they appear very appropriate to achieve the goal. 
But it is also very possible that certain means, just because they 
are not ethically neutral, influence the end which they should 
be serving. And even if the end is ethically justified the means 
can possibly be of so problematic a kind that although techni- 
cally they seemed highly appropriate they still make the 
realization of the aim impossible. But all this does not do away 
with the fact that every aim requires means for its realization 
which are not only of a technical kind. And it is a fact that to 
reach certain aims which appear especially important to them, 
men do think themselves obliged to resort to means which they 
would much rather do without because they manifestly by 
their nature offend against the Christian faith. 

It is important for the Christian to make this state of affairs 
clear. If he did not need to believe that God’s forgiveness even 
stood over his being bound up in the unavoidable interplay of 
end and means, and over all the other factors which necessarily 
determine the character of all human action, it would be 
impossible for him to do anything sincerely. But his insight into 
this interplay and his confidence in God’s forgiveness do not 
release him from the duty of paying careful attention at all 
times not only to the end and the means but also to their mutual 
interplay. 

Definite rules obviously cannot be established here. What 
matters is that the problem has been made clear and we under- 
stood it is not to be solved simply by maintaining the autonomy 
of such an area of life or of definite areas of life in order thus 
to exclude them from a Christian valuation. We must under- 
stand that God’s will of love everywhere concerns itself with 
our attitude to the end and the means, and we can at the same 
time know that in frank trust in God’s grace we have to 
reconcile ourselves to the fact that in the world there are 
seldom or perhaps never means which would not be stained 
with human sin. 

So we can in no case solve the whole great problem dealt 
with in this paragraph by cutting up life into two spheres of 
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which one would be to be ordered in a Christian way while the 
other has its autonomy. The whole of life has its proper place 
under God’s will revealed in Christ. But in talk of autonomy 
this at least is right, that there are circumstances which are 
given as a necessary background for all human activity, but on 
the other hand there is also this, that for the completion of every 
action there exists an inevitable interplay of end and means. 
Within these realities the Christian must try to do justice to 
the claim of whole and complete love which he hears from 


Jesus Christ. 


6 


THE PROBLEM OF NORMS 
GOVERNING ETHICS 


The previous chapters dealt with the basic theological and 
anthropological questions of ethics. Now we are concerned with 
the question of the norms governing of ethics, with conscience, 
natural law, and the ordinances. Of course they are not uncon- 
nected with the theological and anthropological statements, as 
the examples themselves show, but again and again find their 
foundation in them, but also their limitations in so far as 
present-day evangelical ethics strive almost unanimously to 
understand the doctrines of conscience, natural law, and the 
ordinances, not as autonomous instances beside and apart from 
the genuinely theological dimension, but always in the closest 
relation to it. So G. WEHRUNG shows how in the New Testament 
conscience is a personal act, bondage to God in its ambivalence 
as a meeting with God’s anger and his love. The New Testament 
recognizes the individual justice of conscience only in its inde- 
pendence before God which must not be questioned as such, 
not even by ecclesiastical legalism. P. T1Liicu coins the concept 
of the trans-moral conscience and understands in this the 
orientation of human consciousness springing from a sphere 
which transcends the moral. By this he means the same thing 
as what THIELICKE is concerned with in his concept of con- 
science understood from the point of view of reformed ideas 
of justification: that a good conscience consists in accepting the 
‘guilty conscience’ in the moral sense as one justified by God. 
One of the enduring ideas in the history of Christian ethics 
is the idea of natural law. Its appropriation from the sphere of 
ancient thought into Christian theology is one of the most 
important events in the process of the historicization of Chris- 
tianity as a whole. Through it the synthesis basic to ‘Western 
Christendom’ is carried out together with all the uncertainties 
which are peculiar to this concept. In the transformation of this 
concept from Thomas Aquinas to Luther the profound theo- 
logical structural transformation is at the same time apparent: 
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the natural law is for Thomas an element of human reason, 
available to it on principle and to be put into effect by it tech- 
nically because finite reason shares in the eternal, whereas for 
Luther the natural law loses its meaning as a basic formula of 
natural-Christian morality, even if the concept is retained. It is 
for Luther a prerequisite of the fact that man is met in his inner- 
most being by God’s Word. It is an expression of the sustaining 
power of God, and after that a help in reception for the will 
of God made manifest in the decalogue and its meaning is 
made known not through natural reason, but through faith. 
E. BRUNNER in his attempt at a revival of Western ideas of 
justification is basically concerned with nothing more than 
a reconsideration of old ideas of natural law, even though he 
considers the concept as such to be of no use because it has 
been debased and become ambiguous by its corruption in the 
Enlightenment. 

The concept of the ordinances or orders must also be con- 
sidered as a basic concept of ethics. Lutheran ethics define the 
orders as the structure of being in which man must put into 
practice his social relationships as son and daughter, husband 
and wife, pupil and teacher, master and servant, government 
and citizen. The concept of social status is to be understood 
primarily in a similar way in that it is less a sociological category 
than that an indication of the diversity of social relationships in 
which every man lives. W. KUnneru, who introduced the 
concept of orders of preservation (Erhaltungsordnungen) into more 
recent evangelical ethics, stresses that there is no natural recog- 
nition of the orders as instruments of divine maintenance of the 
world, but that the biblical testimony of revelation alone is 
the source of the realization that God holds the existence of the 
world together through definite orders. KUNNETH prefers the 
concept of the order of preservation to that of the order of 
creation, because thus is better expressed the fact that at 
the present day the order of primitive life in paradise no 
longer exists, but now we have instead God’s directive sustain- 
ing the world, brought about by man’s sin and God’s grace, 
an emergency degree which has in mind a future goal of 
salvation. Thus the ordinances stand ‘between God and the 
Devil’. 

D. Bonnoezrrer prefers to describe what is intended in the 
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concept of order as a mandate of God, because thus the character 
of the divine commission compared with that of a definition of 
being emerges more clearly. According to the Bible’s testimony 
there are four mandates of God, work, marriage, government, 
and church. Barru, together with BONHOEFFER, also emphasizes 
that there is no knowledge of the orders from below, i.e. from 
the influence of natural-historical reality, but only from above, 
where the grace of God becomes manifest to us through Jesus 
Christ. 


I: CONSCIENCE 
CONSCIENCE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


G. WEHRUNG 


position, the expression of personally conscious life, closely 
linked with the heart, which is to be regarded as the root of 
personal life, and also more profound and more capacious than 
conscience, but shows itself in conscience at its most susceptible 
(cf. Heb. x. 22, hearts sprinkled clean from an evil conscience, 
thus from consciousness of fault). Because the conscience like 
the heart is of a personal nature, cultic practices and sacrifices 
(cleansings, food, and animal sacrifices) do not touch it, cannot 
dissolve it inwardly nor set it free (Heb. rx. 9), only Christ’s 
personal holy sacrifice of himself has the power to do this 
(rxhigie 
As occurs in heathen nations, in Christians the conscience 
testifies to a subjection to God now uncanny, now affirmed with 
joy (Rom. um. 15; I Peter 1. 19). In itself it appears evil and 
weighed down before God, and more or less clearly knows of 
this; it is at any rate convicted of its evil in meeting with the 
message of salvation, the call to penitence is included in the 
message of salvation, and does not precede it. It is always 
responsive just because it is in need of renewal. 


|: the New Testament, conscience is always a personal dis- 


Conscience and the Powers of Law 


The most immediate view is that conscience is permanently 
kept in a state of unrest by the powers of the law to which it is sub- 
jected. Thus we have ‘life in the world’ (Col. 1. 20); bowed 
down under statutes which are the expression of demanding 
and constraining powers of being. It is a life of servitude which 
does not apply only to paganism but in which Judaism also has 
a share. For even in the Old Testament legislation we do not 
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merely have the after-effects of natural religion, but the statutes 
and ordinances have made themselves autonomous and devel- 
oped into a sort of spiritual no man’s land of a particular kind, 
which obscures the true God and falsifies our relationship to 
him. At the same time, of course, it does serve to impose limits 
on men in their own sphere, to keep them from escape and 
disintegration (Gal. 11. 23) until the day of faith, and with it the 
day of freedom dawns, until the immature pupil has become a 
son. Everywhere in the world we find nations under the sway 
of these worldly powers, which rule over them like overseers and 
taskmasters and will not let them go, as is indicated by the 
goad against which they spiritually kick. But God stands behind 
them, secretly present, and makes use of them. This is his 
reaction to mankind’s self-alienation in disbelief, to man’s wil- 
fulness and self-satisfaction. From this are coined in particular 
those national laws whose original religious sanction is unmis- 
takable. Yes, men demand the supremacy of the powers of the 
law, and protect and supplement them because they dimly feel 
that life without their protection drives men to the abyss. And 
now they exert themselves to conform to them, are anxious as 
to how they can satisfy them and know that they are always 
guilty. For statutes and laws perpetuate bondage, check their 
distress only for the moment, do not really heal hearts, but 
repeatedly provoke revolt. 

Thus the character of religions with their practices, rules, 
ceremonies, and law, becomes visible in the history of man: they 
are a hard school; they are educative and preparatory; one day 
the service they perform will and indeed must come to an end— 
they belong each and all to the old passing age, and have to 
expect dissolution. Can one say that they are signs of the wrath 
of God? Perhaps in one respect, yet on the other hand the 
protecting hand of the creator is also at work in them. If they 
refer to guilt, yet they still at the same time signify divine will, 
as a means of protection against exhaustion of content and 
self-destruction. 


The Dethronement of the Powers of the Law 


From this fact that the powers of law and of the world keep 
human life going, that their authority has sunk deep into men’s 
hearts there comes a distinctive feature of the natural conscience: it 
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belveves in the law; it cannot conceive of religion without statutes 
although it is offended by them; it busies itself inventing pious 
statutes and binding itself to them. In relation to this what is the 
significance of the coming of Christ and the emergence of faith? 
(Gal. m1. 25). It is the public dethronement of the sinister powers of 
the world and the law, at the same time the attack on belief in the 
law in men’s hearts, in fact its extirpation. It would be the greatest 
mistake to see in Christ only a higher, somehow purified and 
simplified form of divine law, to clothe him in the garb of the 
law. The difference, the contrast is substantial, it probes the 
depths,—it is the difference between letter and spirit, slavery 
and freedom. Now the slave-driver’s staff is broken, a new 
higher life has begun, the life in Christ, from an original spiritual 
impulse, which takes us far beyond the limits of what the law 
can mean—the self-forgetting love in the new covenant is 
founded on forgiveness, and on the selfless love of God the 
Father, no law can equal it. Therefore the church of Christ 
would misconceive itself if it sought to appear before the nations 
as a power of law over and above the worldly powers of law, 
and sought to try to tend them with an iron rod instead of 
working for their renewal in the strength of sanctifying and 
healing forgiveness. Nor is it called on to lay on believers further 
statutes and practices as a yoke; it would thus remain in the 
grip of the old era, and would not be able to bear true witness 
to the coming age appearing in their midst. Indeed, when faith 
takes over, as the joyful giving of oneself into the life in Christ, a 
sizeable change occurs in religion. It may no longer push itself 
forward, but must have its luxuriant shoots trimmed; in a word, 
becomes more lowly, as W. Schonfeld and Ernst Michel have 
discerningly noticed.! 

In any case judgement has been passed on slavish service to the law, 
and thus also on legalistic ecclesiasticism. 

But the danger always remains that the natural conscience 
in us takes fright at this freedom and tries to supplement 
faith in Christ by statutes and forms of cult from the broad 


I W. Schénfeld, Die Geschichte der Rechtswissenschaft im Spiegel der Meta- 
physik (1943), Pp- 345: ‘It is the deepest meaning of religion that it makes 
men not without religion, but free of religion... .” 

E. Michel, Renovatio, p. 83: ‘From the point of view of the Christian 
faith religion is brought to naught.’ 
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sphere of religion. It apparently imagines itself more secure if 
it also pays the world powers their tribute as if they still had 
power and justice where in fact they are weak and poor, and 
stripped of every claim—strong only for such men as are still 
afflicted by the anxiety of existence. Then we have, as with the 
Galatians and in Colossae, a return to the old service that 
enslaves, and a denial of the truth of Christ. Our relationship to 
creation takes on arbitrary features—dubious human wisdom 
(Col. m. 22). If on both occasions Paul sees an example of a 
misguided and distracted conscience in those who let themselves 
be persuaded, he would at least discern in the tempters a false 
and darkened conscience ruined by a lie. Yet it must be ‘hum- 
bug’ coming from pure arrogance, when one behaves as if the 
salvation granted in Christ is not enough, as if it is rather to be 
surpassed by self-mortification and acts of ceremonial appro- 
priate to initiates of the mystery religions, or by other cultic 
observances (Gal. rv. 10; v. 2; Col. m. 8, 18). 


The Weak and the Strong Conscience 


Paul speaks differently about the weak conscience (three 
times in I Cor. vim.) which points to weakness of faith (Rom. 
XIV. 1), where the newly converted shrink from the flesh sacri- 
ficed to idols and so avoid taking part in foreign heathen meals. 
For they feel that idols are still dangerous powers, and in their 
holding back there lingers an old timidity and habit which the 
apostle gently criticizes, because after all the Christian is also 
ambushed all about by demons. The same thing applies for that 
little group in Rome which avoids the contamination of meat- 
eating by inner restraint, and perhaps lays down individual 
fast days; again care may properly be taken neither to deceive 
them by an obtrusive free attitude, nor to despise them, lest a 
mockery be made of the Christian community (sudv 76 dyabdv 
xiv. 16). Indeed, whoever ill-treats the conscience of the weak 
brother (I Cor. vi. 12) sins against Christ, who died for him 
too. All this does not mean that the others, whom Paul includes 
with himself under the name of the strong (Rom. xv. 1) must 
renounce their well-founded conviction, their knowledge, their 
freedom, their power—the word applies to them too (xrv. 5): 
let everyone be convinced in his own mind. Nor are they 
expected not to express their opinion openly; Paul himself 
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reveals the propriety of this opinion (Rom. xiv. 14: nothing is 
unclean in itself. I Cor. vim. 6: yet for us there is one God the 
Father and one Lord Jesus Christ). By his testimony he also 
wishes to lead on the weak, and to work on their conscience, but 
any subtler compulsion is far removed. 

One thing at least is of course forbidden these people: to sit 
in judgement on their brothers who do not conceal their freer 
opinions. 

If the stronger ones do not cause any annoyance to the 
weaker by their attitude, for instance in the common meal, if 
they know what love demands of them, if for example one of 
them as guest in a heathen household when his attention is 
drawn to the meat’s origin in a sacrificial slaughter, does not 
touch it for the sake of his Christian witness and in consideration 
of his wavering brother (no Christian takes part in a cult meal) ; 
if on the other hand the narrower conscience does not deny 
salvation to the other, nor prescribe any laws for them, then 
everything is well in the congregation, then it has passed the 
test. 

It is a great and new thing how Paul establishes the zndividual 
right of the conscience, in fact emphasizes the duty of the Christian to 
follow his conscience whether it be weak or strong. We may add, what 
does not come from faith or—as we may amplify—from the 
conscience, and finally what goes against the conscience, is sin 
(Rom. xiv. 23, cf.: the harmony of faith and conscience I Tim. 
I. 5, 19). Where we sense genuine conscientiousness in a Chris- 
tian brother, even if we differ in the substance of the matter, it 
behoves us to honour it. There is an autonomy of conscience before 
God which nobody may call in question. Every one stands and 
falls in face of his Lord. The congregation does not disintegrate 
if only each side is ready to accord recognition to the other in 
its own way. If there differences of insight which could lead to 
discord, they are overcome by the loving tolerance which does 
not suppress them but which does not overlook in anyone the 
same commitment to Christ—in him is grounded the unity 
which must have laid itself upon all. 

This truth must be underlined here once again. The old 
examples are not in fact repeated, but yet the strong and the 
weak of old re-appear in a changed form. As in the earliest 
period, their task is to give each other scope, respecting every 
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conscientious attitude, allowing real give and take in life to- 
gether, so that harmony should not suffer, but rather grow 
deeper. 


THE TRANSMORAL CONSCIENCE 
Pe lapricr 


Ethics has made the suggestion that the word ‘conscience’ 

should be excluded from all scientific treatment of ethics, 
since its connotations are so manifold and contradictory that 
the term cannot be saved for a useful definition. If we look not 
only at the popular use of the word, with its complete lack of 
clarity, but also at its confused history, this desperate advice is 
understandable. But, though understandable, it should not be 
followed, for the word ‘conscience’ points to a definite reality 
which, in spite of its complexity, can and must be described 
adequately; and the history of the idea of conscience, in spite of 
the bewildering variety of interpretations that it has produced, 
shows some clear types and definite trends. The complexity of 
the phenomenon called ‘conscience’ becomes manifest as soon 
as we look at the manifold problems it has given to human 
thought; man shows always and everywhere something like a 
conscience, but its contents are subject to a continuous change. 
What is the relation between the form and the content of con- 
science? Conscience points to an objective structure of demands, 
making themselves perceivable through it, and represents, at 
the same time, the most subjective self-interpretation of personal 
life. What is the relation between the objective and the sub- 
jective sides of conscience? Conscience is an ethical concept, but 
it has a basic significance for religion. What is the relation 
between the ethical and the religious meaning of conscience? 
Conscience has many different functions: it is good or bad, 
commanding or warning, elevating or condemning, fighting or 
indifferent. Which of these functions are basic, which derived? 


Te FAMOUS THEOLOGIAN, Richard Rothe, in his Christian 
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These questions refer only to the description of the pheno- 
menon, not to its explanation or valuation. They show its com- 
plex character and the reason for its confused history. 


The Rise of Conscience 


The concept of conscience is a creation of the Greek and 
Roman spirit. Wherever this spirit has become influential, 
notably in Christianity, conscience is a significant notion. The 
basic Greek word, synezdenai (‘knowing with, namely, with one’s 
self’; ‘being witness of one’s self’), was used in the popular 
language long before the philosophers got hold of it. It de- 
scribed the act of observing one’s self, often as judging one’s 
self. In philosophical terminology it received the meaning of 
‘self-consciousness’ (for instance, in Stoicism in the derived sub- 
stantives syneidesis, synesis). Philo of Alexandria, under the 
influence of the Old Testament, stresses the ethical self-observa- 
tion in syneidesis and attributes to it the function of elenchos, that 
is, accusation and conviction. The Roman language, following 
the popular Greek usage, unites the theoretical and practical 
emphasis in the word conscientia, while philosophers like Cicero 
and Seneca admit it to the ethical sphere and interpret it as 
the trial of one’s self, in accusation as well as in defence. In 
modern languages the theoretical and the practical side are 
usually expressed by different words. English distinguishes con- 
sciousness from conscience, German Bewusstsein from Gewissen, 
French connaissance from conscience—though the latter word is 
also used for the theoretical side. 

The development of the reality as well as of the concept of 
conscience is connected with the breakdown of primitive con- 
formism in a situation in which the individual is thrown upon 
himself. In the sphere of an unbroken we-consciousness, no 
individual conscience can appear. Events like the Greek tragedy 
with its emphasis on personal guilt and personal purification, 
or like the stress upon personal responsibility before God in 
later Judaism, prepare for the rise of conscience by creating 
a definite ego-consciousness. The self, says a modern philo- 
sopher, has been discovered by sin. The merely logical self- 
consciousness does not have such a power. Without practical 
knowledge about one’s self, produced by the experience of law 
and guilt, no practical self-consciousness and no conscience 
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could have developed. Predominantly theoretical types of 
mentality lack a mature self. Even Nietzsche, who attacks more 
passionately than anyone else the judging conscience, derives 
the birth of the ‘inner man’ from its appearance. In pointing 
to the subpersonal character of guilt and punishment in primi- 
tive cultures, he praises the discovery of the conscience as the 
elevation of mankind to a higher level. The fact that self and 
conscience are dependent on the experience of personal guilt 
explains the prevalence of the ‘bad conscience’ in reality, 
literature, and theory. It gives evidence to the assertion that 
the uneasy, accusing, and judging conscience is the original 
phenomenon; that the good conscience is only the absence of 
the bad conscience; and that the demanding and warning con- 
science is only the anticipation of it. Since ego-self and con- 
science grow in mutual dependence and since the self discovers 
itself in the experience of a split between what it is and what it 
ought to be, the basic character of the conscience—the con- 
sciousness of guilt—is obvious. 

Shakespeare, in King Richard II, gives a classic expression to 
the connexion of individual self-consciousness, guilt, and 
conscience: 


O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me! ... 
What! do I fear myself? There’s none else by. 
Richard loves Richard; that is, I am I. 
Is there a murderer here? No. Yes, I am. 
Then fly. What, from myself? Great reason why, 
Lest I revenge. What, myself upon myself? 
Alack, I love myself. Wherefore? For any good 
That I myself have done unto myself? 
O, no! alas, I rather hate myself... . 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
... crying all, Guilty! guilty! 
In the next moment, however, Richard immerges into the we- 
consciousness of the battle, dismissing self and conscience: 


. .. Conscience is but a word that cowards use. ... 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law. 
March on, join bravely, let us to’t pell-mell; 
If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell. 

' Shakespeare, King Richard III, v. iii. 
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Conscience in the Biblical Literature 


While the Old Testament has the experience but not the 
notion of conscience (Adam, Cain, David, Job), the New 
Testament, especially Paul, has the word and the reality. 
Through the influence of Paul—who in this, as in other cases, 
introduced elements of Hellenistic ethics into Christianity— 
conscience has become a common concept of the Christian 
nations, in their religious, as well as in their secular, periods. 

Conscience, in the New Testament, has religious significance 
only indirectly. It has a primarily ethical meaning. The accept- 
ance of the gospel, for instance, is not a demand of the con- 
science. It does not give laws, but accuses and condemns him 
who has not fulfilled the law. Consequently, it is considered to 
be not a special quality of Christians but an element of human 
nature generally. In Rom. nm. 14-15 Paul expresses this very 
strongly: ‘When Gentiles who have no law obey instinctively 
the Law’s requirements, they are a law to themselves, even 
though they have no law; they exhibit the effect of the Law 
written on their hearts, their conscience bears them witness, 
as their moral convictions accuse or, it may be, defend them’ 
(Moffat). According to these words, the conscience witnesses to 
the law (either the mosaic or the natural law) but it does not 
contain the law. Therefore its judgement can be wrong. Paul 
speaks of a ‘weak conscience’, describing the narrow and timid 
attitude of Christians who are afraid to buy meat in the market 
because it might have been used for sacrifices in pagan cults. 
Paul criticizes such an attitude; but he emphasizes that even an 
erring conscience must be obeyed, and he warns those who are 
strong in their conscience not to induce by their example those 
who are weak to do things which would give them an uneasy 
conscience. No higher estimation of the conscience as guide is 
possible. Paul does not say that we must follow it because it is 
right, but because disobedience to it means the loss of salvation 
(Rom. xtv). You can lose your salvation if you do something 
that is objectively right, with an uneasy conscience. The unity 
and consistency of the moral personality are more important 
than its subjection to a truth which endangers this unity. In 
principle, Christianity has always maintained the unconditional 
moral responsibility of the individual person in the Pauline 
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doctrine of conscience. Aquinas and Luther agree on this point. 
Aquinas states that he must disobey the command of a superior 
to whom he has made a vow of obedience, if the superior asks 
something against his conscience. And Luther’s famous words 
before the emperor in Worms, insisting that it is not right to do 
something against the conscience—namely, to recant a theo- 
logical insight—are based on the traditional Christian doctrine 
of conscience. But neither in Paul nor in Aquinas nor in 
Luther is the conscience a religious source. They all keep the 
authority of conscience within the ethical sphere. Luther’s 
refusal to recant his doctrine of justification is an expression of 
his conscientiousness as a doctor of theology. He declares that 
he would recant if he were refuted by arguments. But he does 
not say—as often has been stated by liberal Protestants—that 
his conscience is the source of his doctrine. There is no ‘religion 
of conscience’ either in the New Testament or in classical 
Christianity before the sectarian movements of the Reformation 
period. 

In the New Testament the relation of the moral conscience 
to faith as the foundation of the religious life is dealt with in 
only two connexions. In Heb. rx. 9 the ritual religion is 
criticized because ‘gifts and sacrifices . . . cannot possibly make 
the conscience of the worshipper perfect’. Therefore, the writer 
continues, ‘let us draw near with a true heart, in absolute assur- 
ance of faith, our hearts sprinkled clean from a bad conscience’. 
Only perfect salvation can give the moral status from which a 
good conscience follows. But the ‘assurance of faith’ is not a 
matter of conscience. The other link between faith and con- 
science is given in the criticism of heresy. Heresy entails an 
unclean conscience because it is connected with a moral 
distortion. In I Tim. 1. 19 and tv. 2 libertinists and ascetics, 
both representatives of pagan dualistic morals, are rejected. 
Against them the writer says: ‘Hold to faith and a good con- 
science. Certain individuals have scouted the good conscience 
and thus come to grief over their faith.’ They are ‘seared in 
conscience’. The judgement that one cannot be a heretic with 
a good conscience has been accepted by the church. The moral 
implications of heresy were always emphasized, though not 
always rightly. Heresy is not an error in judgement or a differ- 
ence in experience but a demonic possession, splitting the moral 
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self and producing a bad conscience. On this basis the church 
waged its fight against the heretic in all periods. 


The Interpretation of Conscience in Medieval and Sectarian 
Theology 


Scholasticism raised the question: According to what norms 
does the conscience judge, and how are these norms recognized 
by it? The answer was given in terms of the artificial (or dis- 
torted) word, synteresis, i.e. a perfection of our reason which 
leads us towards the recognition of the good. It has immediate 
and infallible evidence, being a spark of the divine light in us: 
the uncreated light in the depth of the soul, as the Franciscans 
asserted; the created light in the intuitive intellects, as the 
Dominicans said. The basic principles given by the synteresis 
are: 1) The good must be done; the evil must be avoided. 
2) Every being must live according to nature. 3) Every being 
strives towards happiness. Conscience is the practical judge- 
ment, which applies these principles to the concrete situation. 
It is syllogismus practicus. We are obliged to follow our conscience 
whether the syllogismus is correct or not. We are, of course, 
responsible for not knowing the good. But we are not allowed to 
act against our conscience, even if it were objectively correct 
to do so. Man has an infallible knowledge of the moral 
principles, the natural law, through synteresis; but he has a 
conscience, which is able to fall into error in every concrete 
decision. In order to prevent dangerous errors, the authorities 
of the church give advice to the Christians, especially in com- 
nexion with the confession in the sacrament of penance. 
Summae de casibus conscientiae (collections concerning cases of 
conscience) were given to the priests. In this way the conscience 
became more and more dependent on the authority of the 
church. The immediate knowledge of the good was denied to 
the layman. The Jesuits removed the synteresis and with it 
any direct contact between God and man, replacing it by the 
ecclesiastical, especially the Jesuitic, adviser. But the adviser 
has the choice from among different authorities, since the 
opinion of each of them is equally probable. Heteronomy and 
probabilism destroy the autonomous, self-assured conscience. 

In spite of these distortions, the medieval development has 
performed a tremendous task in educating and refining the 
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conscience of the European people generally, and the monastic 
and half-monastic groups especially. The depth and breadth of 
the bad conscience in the later Middle Ages is the result of this 
education and the soil for new interpretations of the meaning 
and functions of conscience. 

Turning to the ‘sectarian’ understanding of conscience, we 
find the Franciscan idea of the immediate knowledge of the 
natural law in the depth of the human soul. But two new ele- 
ments supported and transformed this tradition—the so-called 
‘German mysticism’, with its emphasis on the divine spark in 
the human soul, and the ‘spiritual enthusiasm’ awakened by 
the Reformation, with its emphasis on the individual possession 
of the Spirit. Thomas Muenzer and all his sectarian followers 
taught that the divine Spirit speaks to us out of the depth of our 
own soul. Not we are speaking to ourselves, but God within us. 
‘Out of the abyss of the heart which is from the living God’ 
(Muenzer) we receive the truth if we are opened to it by suffer- 
ing. Since the enthusiasts understood this divine voice within 
us in a very concrete sense, they identified it with the conscience. 
In this way conscience became a source of religious insight and 
not simply a judge of moral actions. The conscience as the 
expression of the inner light has a revealing character. 

But the question arose immediately: What is the content of 
such a revelation through conscience? Luther asked Muenzer, 
and Cromwell asked Fox: What is the difference between 
practical reason and the inner light? Both of them could 
answer: the ecstatic character of the Divine Spirit! But they 
could be asked again: What bearing has the ecstatic form of 
revelation on its contents? And then the answer was difficult. 
Muenzer refers to practical decisions in his daily life, made 
under the inspiration of the Spirit; Fox develops an ethics of 
unconditional honesty, bourgeois righteousness, and pacifism. 
It was easy to ask again whether reasonableness and obedience 
to the natural moral law could not produce the same results. 
The ‘revealing conscience’ is a union of mysticism with moral 
rationality. But it does not reveal anything beyond biblical and 
genuine Christian tradition. An important result arising from 
this transformation of the concept of conscience is the idea of 
tolerance and its victory in the liberal era. The quest for 
‘freedom of conscience’ does not refer to the concrete ethical 
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decision, but it refers to the religious authority of the ‘inner 
light’ which expresses itself through the individual conscience. 
And since the inner light could hardly be distinguished from 
practical reason, freedom of conscience meant, actually, the 
freedom to follow one’s autonomous reason, not only in ethics, 
but also in religion. The ‘religion of conscience’ and the conse- 
quent idea of tolerance are not a result of the Reformation but 
of sectarian spiritualism and mysticism. 


Modern Philosophical Doctrines of the Conscience 


The modern philosophical interpretation of conscience 
follows three main lines: an emotional-aesthetic line, an abstract 
formalistic line, and a rational-idealistic line. Secularizing the 
sectarian beliefin the revealing power of conscience, Shaftesbury 
interprets it as the emotional reaction to the harmony between 
self-relatedness and relatedness to others, in all beings and in 
the universe as a whole. The principle of ethical action is the 
balance between the effects of benevolence and the effects of 
selfishness as indicated by conscience. The conscience works 
better and more accurately, the more the taste for the universe 
and its harmony is developed. The educated conscience has a 
perfect ethical taste. Not harmony with the universe but sym- 
pathy with the other man is the basis of conscience, according to 
Hume and Adam Smith; we identify ourselves with the other 
one and receive his approval or disapproval of our action as our 
own judgement. This, of course, presupposes a hidden harmony 
between the individuals and the possibility of a mutual feeling 
of identification. It presupposes a universal principle of harmony 
in which the individuals participate and which reveals itself to 
the conscience. 

The emotional-harmonistic interpretation of conscience has 
often led to a replacement of ethical by aesthetic principles. 
The attitude of late aristocracy, high bourgeoisie, and bohemian- 
ism at the end of the last century was characterized by the 
elevation of good taste to be the ultimate judge in moral affairs, 
corresponding to the replacement of religion by the arts in these 
groups. It was an attempt to reach transmoral conscience, but 
it did not reach even a moral one, and it was swept away 
by the revolutionary morality and immorality of the goth 
century. 

R 
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The second method of interpreting conscience philosophi- 
cally is the abstract-formalistic one. It was more clearly stated 
by Kant, and it was introduced into theology by Ritschl. Kant 
wanted to maintain the unconditional character of the moral 
demand against all emotional relativism, against fear and 
pleasure motives, as well as against divine and human author- 
ities. But in doing so he was driven to a complete formalism. 
Conscience is the consciousness of the ‘categorical (uncondi- 
tional) imperative’, but it is not the consciousness of a special 
content of this imperative. ‘Conscience is a consciousness which 
itself is a duty.’ It is a duty to have a conscience, to be con- 
scientious. The content, according to Ritschl, is dependent on 
the special vocation, a special historical time and space. Only 
conscientiousness is always demanded. This corresponds to the 
Protestant, especially the Lutheran, valuation of work. It is 
the expression of the activistic element of the bourgeoisie and is 
identical with bourgeois adaptation to the technical and psycho- 
logical demands of the economic system. Duty is what serves 
bourgeois production. This is the hidden meaning even of 
philosophy of the ‘absolute ego’ in Fichte, who describes con- 
science as the certainty of the pure duty which is independent 
of anything besides its transcendent freedom. In the moment in 
which the transcendent freedom comes down to action it is 
transformed into obedience to a well-calculated system of 
economic services. It is understandable that this loss of a 
concrete direction of conscientiousness paved the way for very 
immoral contents in the moment in which they were ordered, 
for instance, by a totalitarian state. 

Against the aesthetic-emotional as well as the authoritarian 
form of determining the conscience, attempts were made in 
modern philosophy to have rationality and contents united. 
The most influential of these attempts is the common-sense 
theory of Thomas Reid and the Scottish school, i.e. the moral 
sense is common to everybody, being a natural endowment of 
human nature (like the synteresis of the scholastics). Decisive 
for practical ethics is the sense of benevolence toward others 
(Hutcheson). This theory expresses adequately the reality of 
the British (and to a degree, American) conformism and the 
natural benevolence in a society in which the converging 
tendencies still prevail over the diverging ones, and in which a 
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secularized Christian morality is still dominant. Another attempt 
to find rational contents for the conscience has been made by 
Hegel. He distinguishes the formal and the true conscience. 
About the first he says: ‘Conscience is in infinite formal certainty 
of oneself—it expresses the absolute right of the subjective self- 
consciousness, namely, to know within and out of itself what 
law and duty are, and to acknowledge nothing except what it 
knows in this way as the good.’ But this subjectivity is fallible 
and may turn into error and guilt. Therefore, it needs content, 
in order to become the true conscience. This content is the 
reality of family, society, and state. With the state (as the organi- 
zation of historical reason) the formal conscience is transformed 
into the true conscience. It is a historical misjudgement to link 
these ideas to the totalitarian use of the state and the pagan 
distortion of conscience by national socialism. Hegel was a 
rationalist, not a positivist. His idea of the state unites Christian- 
conservative and bourgeois-liberal elements. His famous, 
though rarely understood, idea of the state as the ‘god on earth’ 
is based on the identification of the state with the church as 
the ‘body of Christ’, expressed in secular terms. The conscience 
which is determined by the state in this sense is determined not 
by bureaucratic orders but by the life of a half-religious, half- 
secular organism—the counterpart to the Christian-rationalistic 
common sense of the Anglo-Saxon society. While the Scottish 
solution is largely dependent on the social attitude of Western 
Christianity and Hegel’s solution on Lutheran Protestantism, 
the spirit of Catholicism has received a new philosophical 
expression in recent philosophical developments of which I take 
Max Scheler as a representative. In his doctrine of conscience 
Scheler opposes the popular conception of conscience as the 
‘voice of God’. He calls this, as well as the quest for ‘freedom of 
conscience’, a principle of chaos. Instead of freedom of con- 
science, he demands subjection to authority as the only way of 
experiencing the intuitive evidence of the moral principles. It 
is impossible to reach such evidence without personal experience, 
and it is impossible to have such an experience without acting 
under the guidance of an authority which is based on former 
experience. In this respect, ethical (we could say ‘existential’) 
experience is different from theoretical (i.e. ‘detached’) experi- 
ence. Although this fits completely the situation of the Catholic, 
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it is not meant as the establishment of external authority. ‘All 
authority is concerned only with the good which is universally 
evident, never with that which is individually evident.’ Ethical 
authority is based on general ethical evidence. But does such a 
general ethical evidence exist? Or is philosophical ethics bound 
to be either general and abstract or to be concrete and depend- 
ent on changing historical conditions? And if there is the 
alternative, can the problem of conscience be answered at all in 
terms of moral conscience? 


The Idea of a Transmoral Conscience 


A conscience may be called ‘transmoral’ which judges not 
in obedience to a moral law but according to the participation 
in a reality which transcends the sphere of moral commands. A 
transmoral conscience does not deny the moral realm, but it is 
driven beyond it by the unbearable tensions of the sphere of law. 

It is Luther who derives a new concept of conscience from 
the experience of justification through faith; neither Paul nor 
Augustine did so. Luther’s experience grew out of the monastic 
scrutiny of conscience and the threat of the ultimate judgement, 
which he felt in its full depth and horror. Experiences like these 
he called Anfechtungen, that is, ‘tempting attacks’, stemming 
from Satan as the tool of the divine wrath. These attacks are 
the most terrible thing a human being may experience. They 
create an incredible Angst (‘dread’), a feeling of being enclosed 
in a narrow place from which there is no escape. (Angst, he 
rightly points out, is derived from angustiae, ‘narrows’.) ‘Thou 
drivest me from the surface of the earth,’ he says to God in 
despair and even hate. Luther describes this situation in many 
different ways. He compares the horrified conscience, which 
tries to flee and cannot escape, with a goose which, pursued by 
the wolf, does not use its wings, as ordinarily, but its feet and 
is caught. Or he tells us how the moving of dry leaves frightens 
him as the expression of the wrath of God. His conscience 
confirms the divine wrath and judgement. God says to him: 
“Thou canst not judge differently about thyself.’ Such experi- 
ences are not dependent on special sins. The self, as such, is 
sinful before any act; it is separated from God, unwilling to 
love him. 

If in this way the bad conscience is deepened into a state of 
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absolute despair, it can be conquered only by the acceptance 
of God’s self-sacrificing love as visible in the picture of Jesus as 
the Christ. God, so to speak, subjects himself to the consequences 
of his wrath, taking them upon himself, thus re-establishing 
unity with us. The sinner is accepted as just in spite of his 
sinfulness. The wrath of God does not frighten us any longer; a 
joyful conscience arises as much as above the moral realm as the 
desperate conscience was below the moral realm. ‘Justification 
by grace’, in Luther’s sense, means the creation of a ‘transmoral’ 
conscience, While God is the accuser in the Anfechtung and our 
heart tries to excuse itself, in the ‘justification’ our heart 
accuses us and God defends us against ourselves. In psycho- 
logical terms this means: in so far as we look at ourselves, we 
must get a desperate conscience; in so far as we look at the 
power of a new creation beyond ourselves we can reach a 
joyful conscience. Not because of our moral perfection but in 
spite of our moral imperfection we are fighting and triumphing 
on the side of God, as in the famous picture of Duerer, 
‘Knight, Death, and Devil’, the knight goes through the narrows 
in the attitude of a victorious defiance of dread and temptation. 

An analogy of this ‘triumphant conscience’, as developed 
by Luther personally as well as theologically, has appeared in 
the enthusiastic philosophy of Giordano Bruno. The moral 
conscience is overcome by the ‘heroic effect’ toward the 
universe and the surrender to its infinity and inexhaustible 
creativity. Participation in the creativity of life universal 
liberates from the moral conscience, the bad as well as the good. 
Man, standing in the centre of being, is bound to transform life 
as it is into higher life. He takes upon himself the tragic con- 
sequences, connected with the destructive side of finite creati- 
vity, and must not try to escape them for the sake of a good 
moral conscience. 

While in Bruno the transmoral conscience is based on a 
mystical naturalism, Nietzsche’s transmoralism is a consequence 
of his dramatic-tragic naturalism. Nietzsche belongs to those 
empiricists who have tried to analyse the genesis of the moral 
conscience in such a way that its autonomy is destroyed: 
Hobbes and Helvetius, on the ground of a materialistic meta- 
physics; Mandeville and Bentham, on the ground of a utili- 
tarian psychology; Darwin and Freud, on the ground of an 
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evolutionary naturalism—all have denied any objective validity 
to the voice of conscience, according to their rejection of any 
universal natural (rational) law. Nietzsche has carried these 
ideas further, as the title and the content of his Genealogy of 
Morals show. He says: ‘The bad conscience is a sickness, but 
it is a sickness as pregnancy is one.’ It is a creative sickness. 
Mankind had to be domesticated, and this has been done by 
its conquerors and ruling classes. It was in the interest of these 
classes to suppress by severe punishments the natural instincts 
of aggressiveness, will to power, destruction, cruelty, revolution, 
They succeeded in suppressing these trends. But they did not 
succeed in eradicating them. So the aggressive instincts became 
internalized and transformed into self-destructive tendencies. 
Man has turned against himself in self-punishment; he is 
separated from his animal past from which he had derived 
strength, joy, and creativity. But he cannot prevent his instincts 
from remaining alive. They require permanent acts of sup- 
pression, the result of which is the bad conscience—a great 
thing in man’s evolution, an ugly thing if compared with man’s 
real aim. Nietzsche describes this aim in terms which remind 
one of Luther’s descriptions of the transmoral conscience: 
‘Once in a stronger period than our morbid, desperate present, 
he must appear, the man of the great love and the great 
contempt, the creative spirit who does not allow his driving 
strength to be turned to a transcendent world’. Nietzsche calls 
him the man ‘who is strong through wars and victories, who 
needs conquest, adventure, danger, even pain’. This man is 
‘beyond good and evil’ in the moral sense. At the same time, he 
is good in the metaphysical (or mystical) sense that he is in 
unity with life universal. He has a transmoral conscience, not 
on the basis of a paradoxical unity with God (such as Luther 
has) but on the basis of an enthusiastic unity with life in its 
creative and destructive power. 

Recent ‘existential’ philosophy has developed a doctrine of 
the transmoral conscience which follows the general lines of 
Luther, Bruno, and Nietzsche. Heidegger, the main representa- 
tive of existential philosophy, says: “The call of conscience has 
the character of the demand that man in his finitude actualize 
his genuine potentialities, and this means an appeal to become 
guilty’. Conscience summons us to ourselves, calling us back 
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from the talk of the market and the conventional behaviour of 
the masses. It has no special demands; it speaks to us in the 
‘mode of silence’. It tells us only to act and to become guilty 
by acting, for every action is unscrupulous. He who acts 
experiences the call of conscience and—at the same time—has 
the experience of contradicting his conscience, of being guilty. 
‘Existence as such is guilty.’ Only self-deception can give a 
good moral conscience, since it is impossible not to act and 
since action implies guilt. We must act, and the attitude in 
which we can act is ‘resoluteness’. Resoluteness transcends the 
moral conscience, its arguments and prohibitions. It determines 
a situation instead of being determined by it. The good, trans- 
moral conscience consists in the acceptance of the bad, moral conscience, 
which is unavoidable wherever decisions are made and acts 
performed. The way from Luther’s to Heidegger’s idea of a 
transmoral conscience was a dangerous one. “I'ransmoral’ can 
mean the re-establishment of morality from a point above 
morality, or it can mean the destruction of morality from a 
point below morality. The empiricists from Hobbes to Freud 
have analysed the moral conscience, but they have not destroyed 
it. Either they were dependent in their concrete ethics on 
Anglo-Saxon common sense; or they identified utility with the 
social conventions of a well-established bourgeoisie; or they 
cultivated a high sense of conscientiousness, in scientific 
honesty as well as in the fulfilment of duties, or they did not 
dare, unconsciously or consciously, to draw the radical moral 
consequences of their dissolution of the conscience. In Nietzsche 
and Heidegger none of these inhibitions is left. But it is not 
without some justification that these names are connected with 
the antimoral movements of fascism or national socialism. Even 
Luther has been linked with them, as have Machiavelli and 
Bruno. This raises the question: Is the idea of a transmoral 
conscience tenable? Or is it so dangerous that it cannot be 
maintained? But if the idea had to be dismissed, religion as well 
as analytical psychotherapy would have to be dismissed also; 
for in both of them the moral conscience is transcendent—in 
religion by the acceptance of the divine grace which breaks 
through the realm of law and creates a joyful conscience; in 
depth psychology by the acceptance of one’s own conflicts when 
looking at them and suffering under their ugliness without an 
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attempt to suppress them and to hide them from one’s self. 
Indeed, it is impossible not to transcend the moral conscience 
because it is impossible to unite a sensitive and a good conscience. 
Those who have a sensitive conscience cannot escape the 
question of the transmoral conscience. The moral conscience 
drives beyond the sphere in which it is valid to the sphere from 
which it must receive its conditional validity. . 


RENEWED CONSCIENCE IN CHRIST 
D. BONHOEFFER 


respect. It comes from the high authority of conscience; 

for conscience is unwilling to sacrifice its integrity to any 
other value, and it therefore refuses to incur guilt for the sake 
of another man. Responsibility for our neighbour is cut short 
by the inviolable call of conscience. A responsibility which 
would oblige a man to act against his conscience would carry 
within its own condemnation. In what respects would it carry 
within its own condemnation? In what respects is this true and 
in what respects is it false? 

It is true that it can never be advisable to act against one’s 
own conscience. All Christian ethics is agreed in this. But what 
does that mean? Conscience comes from a depth which lies 
beyond a man’s own will and his own reason and it makes 
itself heard as the call of human existence to unity with itself. 
Conscience comes as an indictment of the loss of this unity and 
as a warning against the loss of one’s self. Primarily it is directed 
not towards a particular kind of doing but towards a particular 
mode of being. It protects against a doing which imperils the 
unity of this being with itself. 

So long as conscience can be formally defined in these 
terms it is extremely inadvisable to act against its authority; 
disregard for the call of conscience will necessarily entail the 


| ese is a reply to all this which undeniably commands 
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destruction of one’s own being, not even a purposeful surrender 
of it; it will bring about the decline and collapse of a human 
existence. Action against one’s own conscience runs parallel 
with suicidal action against one’s own life, and it is not by 
chance that the two often go together. Responsible action which 
did violence to conscience in this formal sense would indeed be 
reprehensible. 

But that is not by any means the end of the question. The 
call of conscience arises from the imperilling of a man’s unity 
with himself, and it is therefore now necessary to ask what 
constitutes this unity. The first constituent is the man’s own 
ego in its claim to be ‘like God’, Sicut deus, in the knowledge of 
good and evil. The call of conscience in natural man is the 
attempt on the part of the ego to justify itself in its knowledge 
of good and evil before God, before men and before itself, and 
to secure its own continuance in this self-justification. Finding 
no firm support in its own contingent individuality the ego 
traces its own derivation back to a universal law of good and 
seeks to achieve unity with itself in conformity with this law. 
Thus the call of conscience has its origin and its goal in the 
autonomy of a man’s own ego. A man’s purpose in obeying this 
call is on each occasion anew that he should himself once more 
realize this autonomy which has its origins beyond his own will 
and knowledge ‘in Adam’. Thus in his conscience he continues 
to be bound by a law of his own finding, a law which may 
assume different concrete forms but which he can transgress 
only at the price of losing his own self. 

We can now understand that the great change takes place 
at the moment when the unity of human existence ceases to 
consist in its autonomy and is found, through the miracle of 
faith, beyond the man’s own ego and its law, in Jesus Christ. 
The form of this change in the point of unity has an exact 
analogy in the secular sphere. When the National Socialist says 
‘My conscience is Adolf Hitler’ that, too, is an attempt to find 
a foundation for the unity of his own ego somewhere beyond 
himself. The consequence of this is the surrender of one’s 
autonomy for the sake of an unconditional heteronomy, and 
this in turn is possible only if the other man, the man to whom 
I look for the unity of my life, fulfils the function of a redeemer 
for me. This, then, provides an extremely direct and significant 
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parallel to the Christian truth, and at the same time an 
extremely direct and significant contrast with it. 

When Christ, true God and true man, has become the 
point of unity of my existence, conscience will indeed still 
formally be the call of my actual being to unity with myself, 
but this unity cannot now be realized by means of a return to 
the autonomy which I derive from the law; it must be realized 
in fellowship with Jesus Christ. Natural conscience, no matter 
how strict and rigorous it may be, is now seen to be the most 
ungodly self-justification, and it is overcome by the conscience 
which is set free in Jesus Christ and which summons me to 
unity with myself in Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ has become my 
conscience. This means that I can now find unity with myself 
only in the surrender of my ego to God and to men. The origin 
and the goal of my conscience is not a law but it is the living 
God and the living man as he confronts me in Jesus Christ. For 
the sake of God and of men Jesus became a breaker of the law. 
He broke the law of the Sabbath in order to keep it holy in 
love for God and for men. He forsook His parents in order to 
dwell in the house of His Father and thereby to purify His 
obedience towards His parents. He sat at table with sinners and 
outcasts; and for the love of men He came to be forsaken by 
God in His last hour. As the one who loved without sin, He 
became guilty; He wished to share in the fellowship of human 
guilt; He rejected the devil’s accusation which was intended 
to divert Him from this course. Thus it is Jesus Christ who sets 
conscience free for the service of God and of our Neighbour; 
He sets conscience free even and especially when man enters 
into the fellowship of human guilt. The conscience which has 
been set free from the law will not be afraid to enter into the 
guilt of another man for the other man’s sake, and indeed 
precisely in doing this it will show itself in its purity. The 
conscience which has been set free is not timid like the con- 
science which is bound by the law, but it stands wide open for 
our neighbour and for his concrete distress. And so conscience 
joins with the responsibility which has its foundation in Christ 
in bearing guilt for the sake of our neighbour. Human action 
is poisoned in a way which differs from essential original sin, 
yet as responsible action, in contrast to any self-righteously 
high-principled action, it nevertheless indirectly has a part in 
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the action of Jesus Christ. For responsible action, therefore, 
there is a kind of relative freedom from sin, and this shows 
itself precisely in the responsible acceptance of the guilt of 
others. 

From the principle of truthfulness Kant draws the grotesque 
conclusion that I must even return an honest ‘yes’ to the 
inquiry of the murderer who breaks into my house and asks 
whether my friend whom he is pursuing has taken refuge there; 
in such a case a self-righteousness of conscience has become 
outrageous presumption and blocks the path of responsible 
action. Responsibility is the total and realistic response of man 
to the claim of God and of our neighbour; but this example 
shows in its true light how the response of a conscience which 
is bound by principles is only a partial one. If I refuse to incur 
guilt against the principle of truthfulness for the sake of my 
friend, if I refuse to tell a robust lie for the sake of my friend 
(for it is only the self-righteously law-abiding conscience which 
will pretend that, in fact, no lie is involved), if, in other words, 
I refuse to bear guilt for charity’s sake, then my action is in 
contradiction to my responsibility which has its foundation in 
reality. Here again it is precisely in the responsible acceptance 
of guilt that a conscience which is bound solely to Christ will 
best prove its innocence. 

It is astonishing how close Goethe came to these ideas with 
a purely profane knowledge of reality. In the dialogue in which 
Pylades tries to persuade Iphigenia to overcome the inner law 
and to act responsibly we read: 


PyLapes: An over-strict demand is secret pride. 
IpnicentaA: The spotless heart alone is satisfied! 
Pytabes: Here in the temple you no doubt were so; 
And yet life teaches us to be less strict 
With others and ourselves; you too will learn. 
This human kind is intricately wrought 
With knots and ties so manifold that none 
Within himself or with the rest can keep 
Himself quiet disentangled and quite pure. 
We are not competent to judge ourselves; 


1 (More exactly: . . . has enjoyment of itself.) The introduction of the 
characteristic concept of ‘enjoyment’ is also to be noted here. 
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Man’s first and foremost duty is to go 

Forward and think about his future course: 

For he can seldom know what he has done, 

And what he now is doing even less .. . 

One sees that you have rarely suffered loss; 

For if that were not so you would not now 

Refuse this one false word to escape this evil. 

IpHiGENIA: Would my heart like a man’s could be 
resolved 

And then be deaf to any other voice! 


However greatly responsibility and the conscience which is 
set free in Christ may desire to be united, they nevertheless 
continue to confront one another in a relation of irreducible 
tension. Conscience imposes two kinds of limit upon that 
bearing of guilt which from time to time becomes necessary in 
responsible action. 

In the first place, the conscience which is set free in Christ 
is still essentially the summons to unity with myself. The accept- 
ance of a responsibility must not destroy this unity. The sur- 
render of the ego in selfless service must never be confused with 
the destruction and annihilation of this ego; for then indeed 
this ego would no longer be capable of assuming responsibility. 
The extent of the guilt which may be accepted in the pursuit 
of responsible action is on each occasion concretely limited by 
the requirement of the man’s unity with himself, that is to say, 
by his carrying power. There are responsibilities which I cannot 
carry without breaking down under their weight; it may be a 
declaration of war, the violation of a political treaty, a revolu- 
tion or merely the discharge of a single employee who thereby 
loses the means of supporting his family; or it may be simply 
a piece of advice in connexion with some personal decisions in 
life. Certainly the strength to bear responsible decisions can and 
should grow; certainly any failure to fulfil a responsibility is in 
itself already a responsible decision; and yet in the concrete 
instance the summons of conscience to unity with oneself in 
Jesus Christ remains irresistible, and it is this which explains 
the infinite multiplicity of responsible decisions. 

Secondly, even when it is set free in Jesus Christ conscience 
still confronts responsible action with the law, through obed- 
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ience to which man is preserved in that unity with himself 
which has its foundation in Jesus Christ. Disregard for this law 
can give rise only to irresponsibility. This is the law of love for 
God and for our neighbour as it is explained in the decalogue, 
in the Sermon on the Mount and in the apostolic paranesis. 
It has been correctly observed that in the contents of its law 
natural conscience is in strikingly close agreement with that 
of the conscience which has been set free in Christ. This is due 
to the fact that it is upon conscience that the continuance of 
life itself depends; conscience, therefore, contains fundamental 
features of the law of life, even though these features may be 
distorted in detail and perverted in principle. The liberated 
conscience is still what it was as the natural conscience, namely 
the warner against transgression of the law of life. But the law 
is no longer the last thing; there is still Jesus Christ; for that 
reason, in the contest between conscience and concrete responsi- 
bility, the free decision must be given for Christ. This does not 
mean an everlasting conflict, but the winning of ultimate unity; 
for indeed the foundation, the essence, and the goal of concrete 
responsibility is the same Jesus Christ who is the Lord of 
conscience. Thus responsibility is bound by conscience, but 
conscience is set free by responsibility. It is now clear that it 
is the same thing if we say that the responsible man becomes 
guilty without sin or if we say that only man with a free con- 
science can bear responsibility. 

When a man takes guilt upon himself in responsibility, and 
no responsible man can avoid this, he imputes this guilt to 
himself and to no one else; he answers for it; he accepts responsi- 
bility for it. He does not do this in the insolent presumptuousness 
of his own power, but he does it in the knowledge that this 
liberty is forced upon him and that in this liberty he is depend- 
ent on grace. Before other men the man of free responsibility is 
justified by necessity; before himself he is acquitted by his 
conscience; but before God he hopes only for mercy. 


THE THEOLOGICAL CONCEPT OF 
CONSCIENCE 


H. THIELICKE 


The Disquiet of the Unredeemed Conscience 


HE essential nature of the unredeemed conscience is disquiet, insecur- 
Ti: and the sense of lying under a threat. This finds expres- 
sion in the Bible above all in the notion that conscience 
exists as an overpowering and accusing entity, even when the 
radical nature and peculiarity of the accusation as being God’s 
accusation has not as yet come before us. By way of illustration 
I may remind readers of Romans 1. 12, where the fact that con- 
science testifies to the law of God is as it were less important 
than the way in which it does testify to this. The accusing and 
defending which goes on in and through one’s conscience is here 
understood as a prelude to the Last Judgement, in which the 
secret and proper theme of the process is given prominence 
over against the more immediately apparent indictment—an 
indictment shot through with false points and false aims. For 
the moment conscience knows absolutely nothing of these 
hidden fundamentals, though they might also be reckoned to 
be the essential features of the situation of conscience ttself, inas- 
much as on the one hand conscience is a way of expressing 
the dichotomy in fallen man and inasmuch as it is further, by 
dint of its defensive activities, not only the accuser but also the 
advocate of fallen man—when for instance it hints at the pro- 
ductive, teleological significance of this dichotomy (Hegel!). 
At all events it is true to say that conscience is disquieted 
and is an overpowering conscience because on the one hand it 
anticipates the accusation of that Last Judgement and on the 
other hand seeks to defend itself and to talk itself out of the 
indictment that goes along with that. Thus it stands constantly 
and completely in the shadow of this indictment and is therefore 
a pointer to catastrophe. All this constitutes its disquietude. It 
218 
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rtally is a thoroughly dichotomous phenomenon. It points 
back to the dichotomy which started with the Fall and it points 
forward to that day in which the basis of this dichotomy, which 
is the presupposition for the operation of conscience, will be 
called in question and in the most literal sense confronted with 
its ‘crisis —1.e. judgement. 


The Self-assuagement of the Unredeemed Conscience 


But while conscience is in this way a sign of man’s being 
wounded by God, it seeks to close this wound in passionate 
activities of self-healing and so to find its rest. The means 
placed at its disposal for this are those of the Law. These 
consist of good works and sacrifices. The purport of both is to 
free man from the indictment in the quest for moral and cultic 
righteousness. And both of them do this by striving to render 
satisfaction, that is, by trying to take over the initiative of the 
divine-human relationship. 

There is a threefold error in this striving for satisfaction: 

1. Works and sacrifices are aimed at making amends for 
or making up for a lapse. In this we overlook that we in any 
case owe ourselves and everything we are and have to God, 
and that in consequence there is simply no supplementary 
capital from which a further act of restitution could be made. 
Anselm had already hinted at this impossibility of finding, apart 
from what we owe to God anyway, an opportunity for repay- 
ment and restitution for our act of robbery against God: cf. 
Cur Deus Homo ?, xx f. ‘For no human being will be justified in 
his sight by works of the law’ (Rom. m1. 20). 

2. Our relationship to God is dealt with on the level of the 
Law in accordance with the principle of reciprocity, that is, in 
accordance with the principle: ‘As I do to you, so do you do to 
me’. In this the striving which was particularly characteristic 
of the Pharisees finds expression (Luke xvut. 9, 11f.; cf. Matt. 
XIX. 27; XXVI. 33). This striving consists in trying to get God 
into one’s power, that is, to become a partner of God’s and to 
camouflage this ‘wanting to be like God’ by works in his 
service (Matt. xxi. 25ff.). 

3. A further crisis in all ‘morality’ and in all righteousness 
achieved through sacrifices consists in the fact that man does 
not give himself in such works of payment and satisfaction but 
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that he makes his sacrifices or his ‘good’ deeds and so his 
merits stand good for him. Instead of being reconciled with his 
brother and giving himself to him, man rather tries to discharge 
this obligation of self-surrender through the sacrifice on the 
altar (Matt. v. 23ff.; Mark x1. 25). Instead of imitating the 
self-surrender and obedience of the prophets in his own exist- 
ence he would rather adorn their tombs (Matt. xx. 2off.). 
In all three connexions the unquiet conscience puts itself 
into an attitude towards God which is not righteous in his sight 
and through which therefore conscience does not itself attain 
righteousness; so that this attitude is incapable of relieving him 
of his disquietude. Whoever seeks to serve God and appease 
him on his own resources before allowing God to serve him and 
effect a reconciliation with him can experience no perfection 
and therefore no rest in his conscience (kata suneidesin, cf. Heb. 


IX0G): 
The Dispeace of the Conscience in Christian Living 


The same lack of peace in the conscience can naturally 
manifest itself also in the Christian, and certainly not therefore 
only in the pre-Christian stage of the natural man or, if you 
like, man under the law. Even were there no New Testament 
pronouncements to be found about this, let alone ‘descriptions’, 
we would still come up against this question by reason of 
concern for human souls both in ourselves and in others. 

Again and again our starting-point is the condition of the 
affrighted conscience, which is a pointer to the condition we 
designated in connexion with the usus elenchticus legis as that of 
the open wound which may not heal. 

In our present context, however, we do not mean that 
particular form of the affrighted conscience from which we 
always do start—and in the name of the tension between 
Law and Gospel must always continue to start—but rather 
that pathological form of fright which can express itself as 
doubt about the mercy of God, over against which our sin 
is regarded as ‘too great’. This fright is nourished in the discord 
with which we are afflicted whenever our gaze wanders hither 
and thither, in continuous comparison and appraisal and 
therefore in suspicion and despair, between the load of guilt 
and sorrow which is ours on the one hand and God’s forgiving 
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mercy on the other—and whenever this activity finally comes 
to an end with our gaze fastening on and continuing to dwell 
upon the greatness of our own burdens. This happens all the 
more easily since in almost every life there are sins and diffi- 
culties, abiding impulses and inclinations, which simply will not 
give round and which finally try to erect themselves into a wall 
between man and the mercy of God. This kind of fright can 
manifest itself as obtruding on the certainty of salvation and 
therefore not as a divine but as a devilish despondency, as 
Kierkegaard’s ‘melancholy’ (Schwermut), as the resistance of 
the divided errant gaze to being steadied and stilled, and so 
finally as the depression of unbelief. This may suffice to make 
the reader fully conscious of the concreteness and autobio- 
graphical relevance of this ‘fright’... . 

In saying that the natural, unjustified conscience is dis- 
quieted we must not be misunderstood as suggesting that this 
disquiet always finds expression psychically, so that the 
natural man must always give evidence of a visible state of 
panic. It is common knowledge that the opposite is repeatedly 
true. The authentically affrighted conscience is to be found 
for the most part in the no-man’s land between Christ and the 
world, between the Gospel and the Law. Thus we find it above 
all in that area where to be sure the call of the Gospel is heard 
but where it becomes again a Law because it is not wholly made 
a man’s own. In this situation it becomes a Gospel tied to con- 
ditions, harnessed it may be to imitative legalism, or pre- 
supposing some ascetic discipline. The Gospel, when robbed of 
its absolute freedom from conditions and of its totality, immedi- 
ately becomes a Law and therefore a hard and heavy yoke (cf. 
Matt. x1. 30). The fright of the conscience outside this no-man’s- 
land, that is, in the sphere of the natural man, is on the other 
hand characterized by suppression. Perhaps indeed in the last 
resort the ethics of the natural world plainly and plumply 
deserves the label ‘suppression’. For it strives with the aid of 
works and sacrifices to find security. The natural man in 
attuning his way of life to achievement seeks to do justice to 
himself with an eye on his destiny and so to establish his rights. 
To be sure even he seems usually to know something of the fact 
that what is and what should be can never be fully reconciled, 
that he will never fully bridge the gap and achieve the norm. 


Ss 
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The element of insecurity thus emerging is then at least tenta- 
tively reduced by repeatedly renewed works and sacrifices, in 
which process he gladly makes his own the Faustian consolation, 
that it matters less to arrive at one’s objective than ‘to bestir 
onself in constantly striving’. 


Conscience from the point of view of Justification and Sanctifi- 
cation 


1. Not only is conscience not in a position to attain quietude 
by dint of the demands it makes, but it also is incapable of even 
accepting forgiveness and the intimation of ‘peace’. For forgive- 
ness does not go well with its structure, but rather explodes 
this. Not indeed that the offer of forgiveness would be capable 
simply of banishing the disquiet of the conscience. In order 
to be given tranquillity conscience must learn to understand 
itself from a new point of view—must as it were ‘die’. Conscientia 
non mortificata—the unmortified conscience—will therefore not 
merely stand opposed to that offer but will experience it as a 
threat over against which its urge for self-preservation will 
assert itself—and if this is true of the unmortified conscience it 
is true of natural man in general. For conscience as ratio moralis 
—moral reason (WA. 4o. I. 410. 7)—is never able to think of 
what takes place in forgiveness and in justification in the form 
of a conclusion of reason. That God should open his heart to 
me is what is absolutely unexpected—the miracle par excellence. 
The conclusio—say in the form of Kant’s postulate of God!—can 
conceive of God only as auctor legis (the author of law)—and 
consequently also only as a judge of whether his Law has been 
fulfilled. If from this starting-point one thinks of something like 
the nearness or kindness of God then these are taken to apply 
only to those who fulfil the commandments but not to the sinner. 
If then conscience is to submit itself to the miracle of the 
forgiveness of sin it can do so only by declaring the dialogue 
between the conflicting thoughts which accuse or perhaps 
excuse them (logismoi: Rom. m. 15) inessential and indeed 
invalid, and by as it were leaving this entire court of law, 
locking it and bolting it and thereby doing nothing less than 
‘leaving its own fatherland’ or its own home territory and going 


' Rel. i. d. bl. V.S. 179: *. .. the recognition of all our duties as divine 
commandments’. 
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out into foreign terrain. It must flatly relinquish its previous 
form or structure. Justification can therefore be effected only 
against the assault of sin constantly brought to bear against me 
in the realm of conscience, and therefore against conscience 
itself (nisi contra impetum suorum peccatorum assuescat oculos sursum 
levare et contra conscientiam deum invocare: ‘against the assault of 
his sins he may raise his eyes aloft and call upon God against 
his conscience’ (WA. 5. 93. 36)). I must have faith both against 
the moral assault of my conscience, that is, of my bad conscience, 
and against its postulate of God, for within the framework of 
this postulate a God who is the friend of sinners appears to be 
plainly unjust. Conscience’s pattern of righteousness must 
indeed deny and consequently designate unjust what does not 
fit its own criteria or even contradicts them. To some extent 
therefore I must not listen to my conscience because it deceives 
me in regard to the miracle which God wants to perform for 
Mien! 

2. But what then happens to the conscience when the 
miracle of justification becomes an event, that is, when conscience 
with its legalistic postulates is as it were conquered by God and 
when we simply contrast God’s promises and gracious consola- 
tion with conscience? that is, when we may cling to them contra 
conscientiam. If I understand it aright, Luther describes this 
‘conscience in the state of justification’ in two ways: 

First, conscience finds a quietude in the acceptance of the 
divine consolation by dint of which the reality implied by quoad 
me is imparted. By this is meant that circumstances of being the 
individual person intended and concerned—a circumstance 
conscience was not able to guarantee for itself within its own 
pattern of righteousness: conscientia non potest se quietare, nist 
habeat pacem per illam gratiam: conscience cannot quiet itself if it 
does not have peace through that grace (WA. 4o. I. 74. 5). 

Secondly, conscience however only participates in this pax 
(peace) in that it is constantly imparted afresh to conscience: 
‘peace’ is present only im actu and never has the form of a datum 
that is always with us. For conscience remains the focus of 
disquiet in me; it remains the tribunal which constantly accosts 
me in the sense of the usus elenchticus, as an accusing conscience, 
(cor accusator)and so fastens on my existence (Sein) as a peccator 
in re. On this account conscience and not merely the lower impulses 
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becomes a continual source of temptations to me in vindicating 
God’s law over against me and in representing as it were a 
deputy of the divine public prosecutor on my own home ground. 
These temptations which come from conscience do of course 
now have a completely different sense from what they had 
previously when they gave me the illusion that God’s love for 
sinners and in particular his love for sinners as something con- 
cerning me was an impossibility and indeed flatly a blasphemy 
against all concepts of God that can be postulated. These 
temptations must drive me straight into the arms of Jesus 
Christ since I stand within his ‘field of force’, just as the law 
which accuses me must in the state of justification serve to let 
me flee constantly from the accusation of the Law to the con- 
solation and promise of the Gospel, and just as it has to be the 
gauze holding the wound open and so constantly reminding 
me of the real physician. The voice of conscience which accuses 
me now serves to ‘mortify’ me. It terrifies me and brings me 
(so to speak) to run away; but God steers my course towards 
hisimerey ay: 

To sum up: 

1. Even when still present in the justified man, conscience 
remains the place where the peace and consolation of God must 
become an ‘event’. The conscience which has found solace does 
not exist as a ‘condition’ but as the object of a consoling act. 

2. It thereby becomes both the motivation of a man’s 
‘mortification’ and the form in which this comes to be effected, 
and it is within this situation that the divine life alone is to 
be had. 

3. Conscience thus becomes something in which God acts 
towards me (compare the subintrare of the Gospel) and it ceases 
to be the means of my entrenchments against God. Thus 
conscience undergoes a total transformation and cannot be understood as a 
continuum maintaining itself through both the ‘natural’ and the ‘spiritual’ 
existence. 

4. In becoming the representatives of the auctor legis and in 
constantly having to have forgiveness vouchsafed afresh to it, 
conscience is to be located theologically within the tension of 
Law and Gospel. No more than it offers an objectively visible 
and theologically formulable continuum between these two can 
it provide the continuity between the two forms of conscience. 
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(This is important for the problem of the ‘point of contact’ in 
asserting which a certain continuity is repeatedly presupposed.) 

5. The conscience which finds solace is identical with faith 
(echon pistin kai agathén suneidésin: 1 Tim. 1. 19). It is therefore 
just as concrete (punktuell). Just as faith is not the quality of 
confidence but is always only a faith in someone so too the good 
conscience is not a condition, but a conscience which depends 
on the Gospel. 

6. The solace of the Gospel consequently comes from the 
reality of salvation-history as something lying outside me (extra 
me). In this sense baptism in I Peter m1. 21 is to be understood 
as a request for a good conscience, for baptism (in accordance 
with the pronouncements of Rom. vi. 4 and Col. 1. 12) means 
that in the name of the resurrection of Jesus Christ I walk in 
the newness of a life which has been won for me by him and 
that my old existence is given over to death. I do not therefore 
have my good conscience as a result of an arguing away or 
suppression of sin by dint of opera and sacrificia but by virtue of 
my drowning them in the bath of baptism. It is only as I look 
to my baptism that I have this good conscience. 

Luther is therefore taking up a thoroughly New Testament 
thought when under temptation from the disquieted conscience 
he consoles himself by writing with chalk upon the table 
‘baptizatus sum’—‘I have been baptised’. 


II: LAW OF NATURE 
REVIEW OF NATURAL LAW IN 
THE ANCIENT WORLD 


E. TROELTsCH 


the State as a whole, and on its external side that we shall 
see the extraordinary significance of the ethic of Stoicism, its 
conception of Nature and of its law. Harmonizing already with 


I: is precisely in dealing with the relation of the Church to 
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the thought of Paul, the Apologist, and the Alexandrians took 
this conception and made it the foundation of the Christian 
ethic in close connexion with the Logos idea. From the time 
of the Fathers of the 4th century this idea comes more and more 
to the front, together with the doctrine of the corruption of 
the Natural Law by the Fall, as we have already seen. Above 
all, it was this idea which finally made it possible for the 
Church to come to terms with the State, and it also provided 
her with a theoretical reply to the question of her relation with 
the world. The service which Neo-Platonism rendered to 
theology was rendered to ethics, and above all to social Philo- 
sophy, by Stoicism. Not until the later Middle Ages shall we 
see the Neo-Platonism categories expand in social theory also 
beyond the categories of the Stoics. 


Natural Law derived from Divine Creation 


Since the State with its laws, constitutes and represents the 
whole social system, the problem became one of the nature of 
the ‘laws’. In the earlier literature this problem was settled by 
reference to the two statements of Scripture: “The powers that 
be are ordained by God’ for the maintenance of the civil order, 
but that when conflict does arise, ‘We must obey God rather 
than men’. These propositions, however, did not solve the whole 
problem. Firstly, because they were purely dogmatic state- 
ments, without any general foundation in theory, clearly con- 
nected with religious thought; and, secondly, because in all 
instances which went beyond a mere clash with the laws which 
supported pagan worship, or which forbade Christian associa- 
tions, they were inconclusive. 

In spite of the Pauline formulae, however, the Christian 
writer and ‘prophet’ Hermas placed the laws of the City of 
God and those of the city of this world in sharpest opposition: 
‘Wilt thou, on account of thy fields and of thy other property, 
abjure thy law and live according to the law of this city? (i.e. 
this world). See thou that it be not thy ruin to deny thy law... . 
Since thou art dwelling in a foreign land do not strive to obtain 
more than is necessary, and just what is sufficient to make 
thyself ready, in order that when the lord of this city banishes 
thee, on account of thy opposition to his laws, thou mayest 
leave this city, and travel to thine own, where thou canst live 
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according to thine own, without suffering ill-treatment in great 
joy.’ The Epistle to the Hebrews also makes a very clear dis- 
tinction between the city of God and the city of this world. 


Influence of Stoicism on the Doctrine of the State 


As soon as the worst struggles were over and Christianity 
had to adjust its organization to the legal social system in 
general, the need was felt for a general theory of the basis and 
validity of the ‘laws’ which the Christians could accept. In 
this connexion it was the Apologists who, in addition to fusing 
the ethics of Christianity and of Stoicism, were also the first, at 
least to some extent, to bring the laws of the City of God into 
harmony with the laws of the city of this world. The Stoic idea 
of Natural Law, which the Apologists regarded as identical 
with the Christian moral law, provided the way out of the 
difficulty. As we have already seen, the Stoics, and the jurists 
whom they influenced, regarded positive justice and law as 
the result of that Natural Law and natural justice which issues 
from the Divine nature and from Providence, and the validity 
of the Laws was based upon the degree in which they contained 
the impress of this Natural Law. Since to educated Christians 
this Law of Nature seemed to be part of the order of creation, 
the content of the Decalogue, and an integral part of the 
Christian moral law, and also of the Logos who was incarnate 
in Christ, this ‘Natural Law’ also seemed to them to be a 
directly Christian doctrine. Once this was granted, however, it 
was clear that both a general foundation and criterion by which 
to test the validity of the ‘laws’ had been established. Whereas, 
in the earlier days, the Church has thought of law almost 
exclusively in terms of the Law of Moses, and possibly also of 
the new Law of Christ, while the laws of the State were left to 
their own devices, now both in theory and in practice, it was 
regarded as a Christian duty to undertake the criticism of the 
laws of the State, with the result that these laws were accorded 
a limited extent of recognition, and were thus fused with the 
Christian law, while those which appeared to be tainted by sin 
and the demons were, in part at least, rejected. 


« Hermas, Sim. i., Hebr. II. 16. The description of the world and of the 
church as a wéAts or civitas also means two forms of legislation, or even two 
different customs. Cf. Weinel, Stelling, pp. 52 and 63. 
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After the Apologists had given a somewhat hesitating lead, 
the great thinker Origen spoke out clearly and plainly on this 
subject. He found that the pagan controversialist Celsus had 
reproached the Christians for adopting the ideas of the Natural 
Law of the Stoics and incorporating them into the legal system 
of the States; Celsus also summoned the Christians to submit 
to this law, expressing his fear that their hostility to the world 
will lead to the desolation and impoverishment of the State. 
Origen accepted the idea of Celsus in its entirety; then, how- 
ever, he emphasized the incongruity between the existing 
positive laws and the rule of Natural Law and natural justice. 
So far as the laws of the State agree with the latter they are 
good and Divine; so far as they do not, they are not Divine and 
they are not to be obeyed. ‘One may only obey the laws of the 
State when they agree with the Divine Law; when, however, 
the written law of the State commands something other than 
the Divine and Natural Law, then we must ignore the com- 
mands of the State and obey the command of God alone.’ ‘The 
prohibition of the Christian ‘associations’ and the summons to 
idol-worship are contrary to the Divine and Natural Law, and 
resemble the laws of the Scythians and the Barbarians rather 
than the laws of justice. In the last statement the assumption is 
characteristically expressed that Roman Law must correspond 
to the Natural Law, and that the Roman Laws against the 
Christians are really Barbarian and unworthy of the Romans. 
This way of thinking inaugurated a method of testing, limiting, 
and establishing the laws, which was gradually followed by all 
the Fathers of the Church. In connexion with Cicero, Lactan- 
tius ardently defended the same doctrine, and all the Western 
Doctors as well as the Justinian Code took the same point of 
view. In the period after Constantine, when the State was 
Christianized, this point of view became general, and the final 
acceptance of the State was based upon the ethico-juridical 
theory that its laws proceed from the Divine Law of Nature, 
which is identical with the Decalogue. 

This, however, seems to imply that too much had been 
conceded, for this view seems to lead to the deification of the 
State. Of course, that was not the view of the Doctors of the 
Church. To the extent in which the Church accepted the State 
and the social order in actual practice she was also forced to 
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feel, and to maintain very fully, her inner hostility to this Law 
of Nature, which was fundamentally opposed to the social ideal 
of the Church in slavery, trade, force, and harsh laws, as we 
have already seen in particular instances. And the Church did 
take this line with great decision. The ancient protest, however, 
was couched in new terms; here also the Church followed the 
example of the Stoics, who, for their part, in spite of their 
theory that the existing laws are based upon the Natural Law, 
were likewise unable to conceal the contrast between the 
existing order and their humane social ideal, and who therefore 
had sought and found a way out of this difficulty. They found 
their solution in isolating the primitive period, or the Golden 
Age, from all the ages which follow. In the Primitive State the 
Law of Nature prevailed completely, and there was no slavery, 
no force, no contrast between rich and poor; some attained an 
actual perfection of freedom and equality, and others a rather 
childlike and innocent normal ethical standard which still 
needed to be developed. It is only selfishness, envy, violence, 
and bad laws which have produced the present situation, in 
which the Law of Nature is only expressed in a clouded and 
disfigured form. Despairing of carrying through their social 
ideal in the present, they placed the Golden Age in the past, 
and only laid upon the present age the responsibility of adapting 
the actual laws as far as possible to the Law of Nature. 

With one accord the Christian Doctors now adopted these 
ideas, and combined them with their Scriptural ideas for a 
period of primitive perfection; the line of division between the 
two strands of thought, however, remained quite clear; the 
Scriptural doctrine of the Primitive State presented one pair of 
human beings only, but the ecclesiastical doctrine of the 
absolute and complete Law of Nature which was present in 
the Primitive State assumes, like the Stoics, the existence of 
several human beings, and the Church was only able to com- 
bine these two ideas by teaching that if it had not been for the 
Fall humanity would have developed along these lines. The 
lack of logical cohesion also appears in the fact that the Stoic 
ideal of the Primitive State was characterized mainly by free- 
dom, equality, and absence of force, whereas the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of the Primitive State (when it simply follows its own 
impulses) emphasizes mainly religious perfection, the love of 
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God, humility, and the state of grace. For the Fathers, however, 
the idea was so releasing and illuminating that they, neverthe- 
less, adopted it with great vigour. All social institutions which, 
from their point of view, were intolerable were due to Original 
Sin; the patriarchal dominion of the male, private property, 
slavery, and finally the State (which constitutes the essence of 
the whole)—all are due to sin. The stories of the Curse of 
Adam, of the Expulsion from the Garden of Eden, of the 
Patriarchs, and of Cain, Ham, and Nimrod were naively in- 
corporated into the Stoic philosophy of history. The Roman 
Empire is regarded as the successor of the Babylonian Empire, 
and as the support of the existing laws it will endure until the 
Return of Christ.! 

At this point, however, it looks as though too little had been 
granted where formerly too much had been conceded. Christian 


' The doctrine of pure natural law in the Primitive State with freedom 
and equality even in the family, is the general teaching of the later Fathers 
and arose where tracing back the existing state to natural law required 
emphasis on its differentiation from pure natural law. The questions of 
property, slavery, and authority in the family and in the state are those 
that always lead to this. Cicero thinks of a Primitive State of complete 
liberty and perfection, from which existing law with slavery, property, 
force, and state legislation arose only by a gradual deterioration. Seneca 
considers that to begin with there was the capacity for development to 
perfection rather than perfection itself, but that at all events this Primitive 
State was distinguished by innocence and childlike bliss, with no element of 
constraint. As things developed, sin arose, but at the same time as a means 
of salvation from sin and of attaining a better condition there came the 
ordinance of the state, deriving from natural law and combating sin. Of 
greatest interest are the doctrines of the jurists which are here relevant and, 
to the Fathers, extremely significant. 

They derive the positive law first simply from the jus naturale, but in 
the question of the reasonableness of the operative laws, viz. of slavery and 
perhaps also property, they came to hold the view that full reason does not 
operate in them and that, together with the natural equality of all men 
endowed with reason, this and with it the jus naturale can only have held the 
field in a better Primitive State. 

They therefore distinguish between the pure and absolute jus naturale 
and the adulterated relative law of nature of jus gentium which is subject to 
the conditions of deterioration, of malae consuetudines. The positive law or 
Jus civile is then a positive structuring of the adulterated law of reason in the 
empirical law. 

This then passed into the Corpus Justinianeum and the literature of the 
Fathers. 
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thinkers felt that they ought not to lay too much stress upon 
the influence of original Reason in the development of the laws, 
in spite of the absolute opposition between existing conditions 
and the original equality and freedom. Out of this difficulty, 
however, a third decisive idea was evolved, which then com- 
pleted the argument: The element of Natural Law in the 
present order is not merely the effect of a Reason whose clarity 
has been dimmed, but is the transformation of the Law of 
Nature, which, according to the Divine Will, took place after 
the Fall. Once lawlessness, inequality, avarice, and violence 
have penetrated into Society the Law of Nature can only 
become evident on the form of an order of law and compulsion, 
and thus react against corruption. It is precisely the legal and 
compulsory character of the laws which protect property, 
organize and control the masses according to an idea of law, 
which emphasizes inequality by the existence of a slave class, 
which chastise Barbarians and the enemies of civilization by 
means of war, which under these conditions constitutes the 
essence of the Law of Nature. It is at once a result of sin and a 
remedy for sin. It ensures order, and the pax terrena, by the only 
reasonable methods which are still practicable, and, in accord- 
ance with this aim, the positive law can be regulated, at least 
according to this secondary form of the Law of Nature. All the 
institutions of property, slavery, patriarchalism, the State, and 
the Army may, and must, exist as an expression of the Divine 
Reason; in harmony with its intention, however, they may only 
be used as a means of preserving public order and as a remedy 
for sin. 

This argument enshrines the important idea of a relative 
Natural Law, corresponding to the conditions of the general 
sinfulness of humanity, which exist alongside of the absolute 
Natural Laws of the Primitive State. This is the general 
doctrine taught by the Fathers, naturally with varying shades 
of meaning. Augustine also expressed this idea, and it was at 
the basis of his thought, although, for reasons which will be 
explained directly, he emphasized it less than some other ideas; 
here also, as well as his doctrines of original sin and of pre- 
destination, he was to some extent an isolated theologian. But 
with the Isidorian Decretals, and the explicit statements of 
Gregory the Great, the doctrine was transmitted to the Middle 
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Ages as a fundamental doctrine. At this point the doctrine of 
the Church was so closely related with that of the Stoics that 
we may almost infer that there was some direct connexion 
between the two. The Stoics, with the similar assumptions, 
encountered exactly the same difficulty of regarding the existing 
State as the expression of the Law of Nature, and yet of being 
obliged to distinguish this present Law of Nature from the 
perfect Law of the Primitive State. After Cicero had already 
suggested that submission to ordered government was a remedy 
against lawlessness and wickedness, Seneca developed the 
implications of this idea in detail, and he exalted this reaction 
of the Law of Nature against sin as a method of progress. 
Among the jurists traces of this way of thinking appear even 
in the corpus juris itself. Whether in this instance the Church 
Fathers also borrowed from this source we cannot say with any 
certainty, for lack of explicit evidence. After they had adopted 
the Stoic presuppositions the discovery of this latter doctrine 
would have been almost inevitable, and that the inference 
could be drawn independently seems to be proved by the fact 
that it appears in Irenaeus. In any case, the Fathers gave their 
own special impress to this idea by emphasizing the theory that 
these institutions of the relative order of Nature were not 
merely remedial in character, but that they were also a direct 
punishment for sin. 

The advantage of this point of view was that it enabled the 
Church to justify the harsher aspects of the positive law which 
exceeded the purpose of acting as a remedy for sin; indeed, this 
argument was used to defend the perversions of this Natural 
Law in general, which had always been a difficulty to the 
rationalism of the Stoics. Under certain circumstances this led 
them towards a strongly realistic conception of positive law, and 
of the historic life of the State, which it had been far more 
difficult to rationalize. But however far St. Augustine, for 
instance, went in this direction, the basis of Natural Law itself 
was not, on that account, discarded.! 


" Irenaeus Adv. Haer. V. 24, dealing with the Temptation Narrative. 
“The devil lies. The Kingdoms of the world belong not to him but to God, 
who allowed them to come into being after the Fall, to provide at least some 
sort of means of salvation, through Law and through force, in an undis- 
ciplined and self-centred humanity’. 
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Theocratic Conception of Imperial Authority 


In all this, however, there is still one question which has not 
been answered; although it was of no practical importance at 
first, it gained increasing significance as time went on. This is 
the problem of the nature and the right of the authority from 
which the laws of the State proceed, and, thus, of the now 
dominant relative Natural Law. In point of fact this authority 
was, of course, the Emperor. But the ethical interpretation, 
basis, and limitation of this Imperial authority was an open 
question. In the days of the Early Church it was regarded as 
sufficient to refuse to worship the Emperor, or to obey laws 
which were contrary to the Will of God, while in everything 
else the Christians did all they possibly could to compensate for 
this by honouring him highly as the authority appointed by 
God, against which the only permissible form of disobedience 
was that of suffering and passive resistance. If, however, the 
‘laws’ could be traced back to the Law of Nature, then the 
authority which enacts the laws must also derive its power from 
the same source. In actual fact the Stoics and the jurists took 
this line of argument; they affirmed the democratic origin of 
the Imperial authority through the transference of the popular 
rights to the Princeps, and regarded the Imperial power as 
justifiable to the extent in which it maintained the intention of 
this transmission of authority, i.e. care for the common weal. 
This idea of derivation of the Imperial authority from the Law 
of Nature through a free and equal people was handed down, 
by tacit consent, from one generation to another, and it was 
even accepted by the Justinian Code, and was echoed by the 
Fathers of the Church, whose sympathies were Roman. This 
introduced into ecclesiastical literature of Natural Law sporadic 
elements of the democratic, ‘social contract’ idea as the basis 
of the power of the State, at first, however, without any practical 
significance. For they were merely commonplaces of Roman 
thought, learned reminiscences from philosophical connexion 
between this democratic idea of Natural Law and the entirely 
inward and purely religious permanent Christian idea of 
personality; this connexion was only achieved at all by radical 
Calvinism. At this point, in the question of the validity of the 
Imperial authority, the idea of Natural Law, even that of the 
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purely relative Natural Law, was thus not developed to its 
logical conclusion by the Fathers. The reason for this lay doubt- 
less in the ancient religious feeling which accepted the life of 
this world as God’s ordering and appointment, and always 
regarded the Imperial authority quite simply and unquestion- 
ingly as permitted by God, and therefore as an established fact. 
In this refusal to rationalize Natural Law there is a trace of the 
conception of God as an arbitrary power who ordains the 
powers that be just as He chooses. This idea was strengthened 
by studying the way in which the kings were appointed in the 
Old Testament; another factor was their repugnance to the 
logical result of the idea of the Law of Nature, i.e. that if an 
Emperor disobeys the Law of Nature it would be right to 
depose him. That, they felt, would be nothing less than rebellion 
against the actual order which God has willed and established. 
Even godless Emperors must be tolerated, not indeed because 
their authority is based upon Natural Law, but as the punish- 
ment of God for sin. Thus at this point the old rationalist of 
Natural Law asserts itself against the old religious irrationalism, 
and its result is the Divine Right of Kings. 

The authority of the Emperor comes from God—even under 
pagan rule—and still more that of the Christian Emperors. 
Augustine, therefore, the Father of the Church who has laid 
most emphasis upon sin and its punishment, and who also 
taught predestinarian irrationalism, accepted the views of the 
State as the result of Natural Law, it is true; but he defined it 
more narrowly than the other Fathers—he wished to allow 
scope for the argument that godless Emperors are due to an 
‘act of God’, and serve as a punishment for sin; he also argued 
that the ruling authority should be rejected, on ethical grounds, 
in so far as it does not allow itself to be guided by the Divine 
Justitia. Thus in his legislation Justinian proclaimed the Divine 
Right of Kings as well as the idea of the democratic transference 
of authority to the Emperor, which was based on Natural Law. 
From this early Christian viewpoint, however, the ‘Divine 
Right of Kings’ means that an Emperor can be Emperor either 
‘by the grace of’ or ‘by the wrath of’ God, just as the people 
deserve to have a good or a bad Emperor. Thus this theory of 
Natural Law which enabled the Fathers to accept the social 
system of the ancient world and to weld it into a unity, broke 
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down on the question of Imperial authority, the potestas 
temporalis. At this point the jurists also were uncertain; on the 
one hand, they argued that the Imperial authority was derived 
from the will of the people, while, on the other hand, they 
defined the theory of the purest absolutism. If we are to under- 
stand the idea of the Fathers of the Church on ‘Divine Right’, 
we must not forget the influence of this absolutist theory. The 
Emperors administer the laws, it is true, or they should do 
so according to the standard of relative Natural Law, but for 
their part they do not base their authority upon the fact, but 
upon the fact that their position is a Divine appointment. 
Therefore the problem of the recognition of the State is not 
the same as that of the Imperial authority itself, and the 
‘Natural Law’ theory of the State differs from that of the 
validity of the Imperial authority. 

The question of the authority of the Christian Emperors 
indeed bristles with an extraordinary number of problems. For 
since the Imperial authority is derived directly from God, it has 
a special duty in its relation to the world or the State, on the 
one hand, and to the Church or the ‘organ of salvation’ on the 
other. But its peculiar position does not mean that the Imperial 
power is unlimited; it means that it ought not to be limited from 
below, i.e. from the standpoint of Natural Law. Undoubtedly, 
however, it may and must be limited from above, by the same 
God who gave it its power; that, however, means that the 
Imperial authority must be limited or directed by the institu- 
tion in which God is incarnate—that is, by the Church. In all 
secular matters both the laity and the clergy must obey the 
Emperor, but in all spiritual things, in questions of dogma, of 
the law of the Church, of ecclesiastical property, of ecclesiastical 
legislation, the law of God is paramount. Indeed, the secular 
Imperial power is only considered as divinely justified to the 
extent in which it is purified and hallowed by service to the 
Church and submission to her authority. The Imperial power 
secured protection and privileges for the Church, but in the 
actual relationships of the State there was no idea ofa Christian 
State or of social reform. Since the Imperial authority gave 
the Church freedom for full and unfettered activity, the Church 
herself consecrated, hallowed, and spiritualized the whole great 
structure of secular aims, by the love of God which is inwardly 
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detached from the world, and yet tolerates it outwardly. Only 
thus can the Church give to the elements of Natural Law 
within the State a divine strength and depth; making the 
secular justitia of the legal system into the perfect justitia of a 
piety which uses the world both for renunciation and for the 
exercise of love. The imperial authority, however, must give 
the Church the opportunity of exercising this influence; it must 
place itself at the disposal of God. This is the theocratic idea 
as it was first formulated by the Church, which was the result 
of the sociological development of the religious community, and 
which was now extended into the sphere of political and social 
life. The latter theory, as is well known, was worked out pre- 
eminently by Augustine in his great work. But it is less often 
recognized that he assumed and maintained the former theory 
as well, The unadjusted conflict between these two points of 
view also explains the ambiguous character of the work of this 
great man, which (for that very reason) also transmitted 
dualistic tendencies to the future. Theocracy and Natural Law 
mutually hallow the State; what one cannot do the other can, 
and in any case the Emperor holds his office first and foremost 
in virtue of his Divine Right and his position of theocratic 
dependence. The State, however, still remains an epitome of 
the ‘world’. 


THE LAW OF NATURE IN THOMAS AQUINAS 
AND LUTHER 
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statement of Luther’s in his lecture on the letter to the 
Romans is at the same time taken as a judgement on a 
heritage in cultural history, then it refers back to Augustine 
and his doctrine of lex aeterna established on the basis of Cicero 


D: lege naturae multa fabulamur.’! If this summary 


' WA. 56. 355. 14, Lecture on Romans (we romance a great deal on 
natural law!). 
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and Plotius, corresponding to the Stoic doctrine of Adyos Kowds. 
It must be used as a starting point to clarify and to some extent 
give an answer to the present question. 


The Law of Nature in Augustine 


Augustine’s doctrine of lex aeterna is determined by the basic 
idea ‘that justness is from nature, not by (human) agreement’.! 
We present a defining formula: ‘Lex vero aeterna est ratio 
divina vel voluntas dei ordinem naturalem conservari iubens, 
perturbari vetans’;? i.e. the doctrine of lex aeterna tries to 
localize unity behind the plurality of things, it is related to the 
ordo and pax of God’s creation, it constitutes the beauty of 
creation, its pulchrum esse. This trinity of ordo, pax, and pulchrum 
is found in manifold variations and in a progressively developed 
conceptual apparatus in the whole of Augustine’s work.s To 
this corresponds what is established as the definition of the lex 
aeterna: ‘ea est, qua iustum est, ut omnia sint ordinatissima’ (in 
this consists its justice, that everything is well-ordered) i.e. the 
order of Justice and the order of being coincide. This lex is 
equated with God’s sapientia and God’s voluntas.s 

The lex temporalis is distinguished from the /ex aeterna logically 
and materially as (a) in paradiso data (given in paradise), (b) 
naturaliter insita (planted naturally), (c) 2 litteris promulgata 
(proclaimed in Scripture) .® 

The lex aeterna, as eternal, is unchangeable,? and embraces, 


' Chrysippus, cf. Arnim, Stoic. vet. fragm. III. 308. 

2 C. Faust. Manich. XXII. 27; PL. 42. 418 (but the eternal law is 
divine reason or the will of God, which orders the preservation of the 
natural order and forbids its destruction). (PL = Patrologia Latina, edn. of the 
Fathers.) 

3 Cf., for instance, De ord. I. 10.28; PL. 32. 991; “ORDO est. . . per 
quem aguntur omnia, quae Deus constituit’ (order is the thing by which 
all things created by God are put in motion); De civ. Dei XTX. 13. 1; PL. 
41. 640: ‘PAX omnium rerum est tranquillitas ordinis. Ordo est parium 
dispariumque rerum sua cuique loco tribuens dispositio’ (peace in all things 
is the tranquillity of order. Order is the disposition which assigns a place to 
every equal and unequal thing) ; De vera rel. 66; PL. 34. 156: ‘nihil enim est 
ordinatum, quod non sit PULCHRUM? (nothing which is not beautiful is 
ordered). Ae Detib arb ale Gath jeelna8 2.1220: 

5 ‘Est enim lex universalis divina sapientia’ (divine wisdom is in fact the 
universal law). De div. qu. 83. 79; PL. 40. 90. 

1D ify TAS Wine PIAL, Wan UGyafele 7 De lib. arb. 1. 6. 15; PL. 32. 1229. 
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although in a different way, the whole of creation: the animals 
are subject to it in the sense that they have no share in it; the 
angels share wholly in the /ex aeterna; thus neither can sin in 
regard to the lex aeterna. Man stands in the middle, i.e. ‘subdat 
sibi quod habet commune cum bestiis, subdat deo, quod habet 
commune cum angelis’ (he subjects to himself what he has in 
common with animals, and subjects to God what he has in 
common with angels).! The lex naturalis in other words belongs 
intrinsically to man’s being, for Jex and ratio belong together. 

From the rationes aeternae, the sum of which constitutes the 
lex aeterna, are derived not only the rationes seminales causales of 
things, but also the dex rationis in the narrower sense, the Law of 
Nature.3 It is inscribed in the heart,+ as a golden rule, a lex 
intima, to which God calls men back through the outward law, 
ie. the lex scripta.6 The Mosaic law is supplementary to this, and 
the lex veritatis of the new covenant is the confirmation and 
completion of the lex naturalis by virtue of the lex divina.? This 
whole complex is temporal law, lex temporalis, but as such the 
expression of eternal law.§ Thus the lex aeterna remains the 
source and norm of temporal human laws as well as a necessary 
agency in passing through the lex naturalis. The lex aeterna is 
recognizable by virtue of the lumen intelligibile (light of under- 


1 C. Faust. Manich. XXII. 28; PL. 42. 419. 

2 ‘Sine lege autem naturali essent (sc. Israelitae), si praeter naturam 
humani generis esse potuissent.’ (But the Israelites would be without any 
natural law, if they could have been outside the nature of the human race.) 
IB IA WAKES, ASIN, Bi. EH 3. Ch, A po5 7. 05 el gsnOsts 

+ ‘Quasi transcipta est naturalis lex in animam rationalem . . .” (The 
natural law is as it were written into the reasonable soul.) De div. qu. 83. 
Bie Pa Op kor, Gloy 

5 ‘Lex... in ratione homini. . . naturaliter in corde conscripta, qua 
suggeritur ne aliquid faciat quisque alteri quod pati ipse non vult . . .” (the 
law written into man’s heart trains him not to do to anyone anything he is 
not prepared to endure himself). Ep. 157. 15; PL. 33. 681. 

° ‘Scripta lex quid clamat eis, qui deseruerunt legem scriptam in cordi- 
bus suis? Redite praevaricatores ad cor.’ (What does the written law cry to 
those who have forsaken the law written into their hearts? Return to your 
own hearts, ye transgressors.) En. Ps. 57. 1; PL. 36. 673 

PVA IEA, Wits AGI CUE, Wsr/Ah. 

* ‘Manebat adhuc (sc. temporibus Job) lex aeterna in cordibus piorum, 
unde illa descripta est, quae populo data est.’ (Until now (the time of Job) 
the eternal law remained in the hearts of the pious, it underlies the descrip- 
tion which was given to the people.) Sermo de script. 81. 2; PL. 38. 500. 
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standing), illuminated by which the anima rationalis has the 
power to recognize the rationes aeternae (eternal truths of reason). 
This too accentuates the rationality of the lex aeterna as a 
rationality of a higher order and makes plain how far the 
doctrine of lex aeterna tries to localize an indissoluble connexion 
between ‘being’ and ‘being good’, between the order of being 
and law or morality as the case may be, between philosophy of 
life and a concrete ethic.? 


The Law of Nature in Thomas Aquinas 


Thomas builds chiefly on Augustine. ‘Lex aeterna nihil 
aliud est quam ratio divinae sapientiae secundum quod est 
directiva omnium actuum et motionum’; (the eternal law is 
nothing but the basis of divine wisdom as the guiding line of all 
actions and movements). He develops his philosophy of Justice 
in the treatise De Legibus+ and in the treatise De Justitia,’ once 
the complex of questions on the Law of Nature had found a 
place for itself in theology, in the Summa Aurea of William of 
Auxerre; for William of Auxerre the ius naturale is ‘origo et 
principilum omnium virtutum et motuum ipsarum’ (origin and 
foundation of all virtues and movements altogether), the 
essence of which ‘quod naturalis ratio sine omni deliberatione 
aut sine magna dictat esse faciendum’® (what natural reason 
without special reflection lays down to be done). Thomas tries 
here more strongly than his predecessors, to link Aristotle with 
the Augustinian heritage, to make full use of Roman legal, 
canonical legal, and Biblical material. 

Thomas derives lex from ligare, not, as Augustine (with 

t De div. qu. 83. 46. 2; PL. 40. 30. 

2 For details cf. the work by A. Schubert, Augustins lex aeterna— 
Lehre nach inhalt n. Quellen= Beitr. z.-Gesch. d. Philos. d. MA. 42. 2, 1924. This 
goes little beyond a collection of material by way of supplement to the index 
generalis to the PL. 3 §. Theol. 1 II, q 93 a1. 

4 §. Theol. 1 II, qq 90-108. cee Neola LL 5 7c 

6 Cf, here and for pre-Thomistic understanding of the ius naturale and 
the lex naturalis: M. Grabmann, Das Naturrecht der Scholastik von Gratian bis 
Thomas von Aquin=M. Grabmann, Mittelalterl. Geistesleben, 1926, 65-103. 
Also J. Sauter, ‘Das Naturrecht im Idealismus des Mittelalters’, <. f. off. 
Recht VI, 1927; also G. Stratenwerth, Die Naturrechhtslehre des Johannes Duns 


Scotus, 1951; H. Welzel, Naturrecht und materiale Gerechtigkeit, 1951, pp. 98- 
105; and also E. v. Hippel, Rechtsschutz und Naturgesetz, 2nd edit., 1949, 


pp. 2off. 
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Cicero) does, from legere and eligere respectively ;! ‘dicitur lex a 
ligando, quia obligat ad agendum’? (‘lex’ (law) comes from 
‘ligare’ (to bind) because it binds one to act), i.e. instead of a 
somehow creative definition of /ex as something which organizes 
by selection or classifies by decision, we find it determined 
teleologically, and so marshalled to suit certain objectives. But 
this implies an Aristotelian transformation of the Augustinian 
heritage, an essential prior step for Thomas. The law is of 
course both made safe by this against caprice, whether on the 
part of a legal positivism or of voluntarism in general, and at 
the same time linked closely with reason, as teleologically 
determined. ‘Lex est quaedem rationis ordinatio ad bonum 
commune ab eo, qui curam communitatis habet, promulgata’s 
(the law is an ordering of reason in the interest of the common 
good, which is promulgated by those responsible for the com- 
munity). Fundamental for the law is the vis directiva (directive 
power); sanction for punishment and ability to enforce it are 
by-products. 

Thomas differentiates individually four forms or types of 
laws: 1) divine laws which are directed to supernatural ends 
and are made known through revelation; 2) positive human 
laws on the foundation of 3) natural law deriving from 
4) universal law. 

Universal law as the interpretation of the world from one 
ultimate divine principle is the Augustinian element in Thomas’ 
metaphysics of Law. Aristotle’s metaphysically grounded doc- 
trine of natural law does not know it. Thomas takes over from 
him the teleological review of the problem—and of the world 
in general—but sets universal law, i.e. with Augustine the lex 
aelerna, above natural law as being its source and pre-condition. 
Natural law thus shows itself as the form in which the necessity 
of the universal law in a material world becomes for man a 
rationally based obligation; by this means man is claimed for 
the task and aim of universal law: the observance of a perfect 
order. This order is immanent for God’s world in so far as God 
has implanted for the whole of creation the principles for those 
acts peculiar to each form of being, the objective marshalling 
of things for their appropriate purposes. And so universal law 


' Qu. in Hept. PL. 34. 681 2 §. Theol. 1 II, q goat. 
3 Ibid. q 90 a 4. 
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is lex aeterna the ‘ratio gubernationis in supremo gubernante’! 
(function of leadership in the highest ruler), the ‘ratio divinae 
sapientiae secundum quod est directiva omnium actuum et 
motionum’? (divine wisdom in so far as it directs all actions and 
movements) ; i.e. ‘ratio divinae sapientiae moventis omnia ad 
debitum finem obtinet rationem legis’? (the basis of divine 
wisdom which leads everything to its prescribed end, maintains 
the character of law). The consequence of this is that all leges 
must originate in the lex aeterna, as far as they are directive laws.‘ 
As will be shown, the /ex aeterna is thus also the basis of the 
Thomist ontology of law and of the whole of scholasticism’s 
‘Christian Law of Nature’. The unchangeableness of the Law 
of Nature depends on it just as much as does the content in 
relation to the different levels of human existence and the 
basically anthropocentric structure of the Law of Nature. God 
and man are bound up inextricably in the lex naturae in being 
as well as in knowledge. The scholastics’ Law of Nature is 
primarily Augustinian and only in the second place Aristotelian. 
The lex aeterna is also in Thomas the pre-supposition of the 
organic connexion of the moral and legal sphere in general with 
the Christian. 

The natural law from this point is laid down as ‘participation 
of a rational being in the eternal law’; ‘lex naturalis nihil aliud 
est quam participatio legis aeternae in rationali creatura’s 
(natural law is nothing other than participation in the divine 
law by the rational creature). This indicates a qualification 
with regard to the Ulpian formula: ‘ius naturale est quod natura 
docuit omnia animalia’ (the Law of Nature is what nature 
taught all living creatures). The other qualification is given 
with the exclusive reasoning relationship of the ‘natural law’ 
the lex naturalis: ‘lex enim hominis’—thus also the human 
participatio in the lex aeterna given in the lex naturalis—non se 
extendit nisi ad creaturas rationales, quae homini subiciuntur’® 

Pe Sen ico Liequosrars: 2 Ibid. q 93 a 1. 3 Ibid. 

4 ‘Omnes leges, inquantum participant de ratione recta, intantum 
derivantur a lege aeterna.’ (All laws share in right reason in so far as they 
are derived from the eternal law.) S. Theol. 1 II, q 93 a 3. For the range and 
effective scope of the lex aeterna cf. also 1 II, q 93 a6; q 19 a 4; also q 21 ar 
and in relation to the animalia irrationalia q 21 a ad 3. 


5 §. Theol. 1 Il, q 91 a2. 
6 Ibid. q 93 a5; cf. H. Meyer, Thomas von Aquin, 1938, 519 ff. 
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(the law of man extends only to rational beings which are 
subject to man). 

From this it follows that the natural law is firstly in eternal 
law, and secondly in the natural judgement of human reason. 
This means ‘in the human spirit eternal law as the rule of 
reason gains binding force’? The rationality of the lex naturalis 
is essential to it. This signifies union with and separation from 
the divine law at the same time. ‘Natural law is therefore the 
embodiment of those rules which flow from human nature, are 
ordained for the fulfilment of human ends, are recognizable 
through the natural light of reason and come to man’s con- 
sciousness with the claim of absolute obligation. Against the 
natural law is everything that does not agree with the appro- 
priate end.’3 A qualification has also arisen here with regard to 
the definition of the Law of Nature in the decree of Gratian: 
‘jus naturale est quod in lege et in Evangelio continetur’+ (the 
Law of Nature is what is contained in the law and the Gospel). 
Thomas wants to have this sentence understood as implying 
that it is to be reduced to the Golden Rule, but that in law and 
Gospel besides a More and a supra naturam is transmitted the 
complete development of the lex naturae. In the same way 
Isidore’s definition’ ‘ius naturale est commune omnium 
nationum’ (the law of Nature is common to all nations) is to 
be understood in the sense of a general acknowledgement of the 
sentence: ‘ut secundum rationem dirigantur omnes hominum in- 
clinationes”® (that all human inclinations are directed toreason). 

The Law of Nature is Law of reason but ontologically based, 
ie. the basic concepts of the Law of Nature are not simply 
forms of thought, but the form of expression for objective 
relations of being. And these now determine the content of 
natural law and order. Man is necessarily directed towards the 
good, towards his happiness. ‘The search for the good, which 
is really identical with being, is a search for the perfections of 
being, the perfections of one’s own person or other beings . . . 


' ‘Tus naturale, quod continetur primo quidem in lege aeterna, secun- 
dario vero in naturali iudicatorio rationis humanae.’ (The Law of Nature 
which is contained firstly in the eternal law, but also in the natural ability 
of the human reason to make judgements.) S. Theol. 1 Il, q 71 a 6 ad 4. 

2 Meyer, op. cit. 521. 3 Meyer, op. cit. 522. Se Distal. 

5 Etymol. I., 5 c 4; PL. 82. 199. 

° S. Theol. 1 II, q 94a 4d 1 et 3. 
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which must achieve complete existence out of a fruitful soil.’! 
To follow the natural law means to let this desiderium in bonum 
(wish for the good) take its course, according to the basic 
principle: ‘quod bonum est faciendum et prosequendum et 
malum vitandum’ (good is to be done and evil avoided), for the 
primum praeceptum legis (first commandment) is included in this.? 
The natural law is thus the essence of natural morality: all acts 
of virtue are included in it. The primary inclinations, and basic 
impulses which correspond to the disposition in its being of the 
human personality are in general, moral and legal. The levels 
of being in their organic order determine separately the contents 
of the natural law to be evolved in accordance with them under 
the guidance of the essential and characteristic inclination of 
man ‘ad agendum secundum rationem’s (to act rationally). 
The basic stages are being (life), soul, spirit. This leads to the 
establishment of— 

1) commandments of the natural law on the basis of the 
impulse for self-preservation ; 

2) commandments of the natural law on the basis of animal 
nature: the begetting and rearing of offspring. Here monogamy 
is given a basis in natural law by Thomas; 

3) commandments of the natural law on the basis of man’s 
rational nature, e.g. the right and duty to educate the mind. 

Within these stages it is always to be ascertained in what 
the good and the rational consist—in as conclusive a grasp of 
the being of man and things as possible. As a canon of commands 
and prohibitions that are fundamental in regard to content, 
neglect of which would raise doubts about the survival of 
human society, the natural law is ‘a certain ground plan of 
justice’; ‘lex non est ipsum ius, proprie loquendo, sed aliqua 
ratio iuris’* (the law is properly speaking not itself Justice, but 
the basis of Justice). 

Accordingly the terms ‘natural law’ (lex naturalis, lex 
naturae) and ‘Law of Nature’ are to be distinguished in spite of 
occasionally interchangeable use. The Law of Nature is that 
which belongs to a person naturally as his own (suum), as that 
proper to him (debitum): ius is primarily not the norm of 
Justice, but ‘ipsa res iusta’ (the just thing as such). 


1 Meyer, op. cit. 522. 2 §. Theol. 1 II, q 94.4 2. 
3 Ibid. q 94 a 4. + §. Theol. 2 II, q 57 a1 ad 2. 
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Thomas has not outlined any system of the Law of Nature, 
but in 2 II he does not deal with individual points of doctrine 
without an underlying idea of system (based on 1 II). Again 
the basic human rights are constructed according to the various 
levels of existence proper to the human person, i.e. the condi- 
tion of all other rights is the right to body and soul and the 
right (including a minimum of communism. if necessary) to 
livelihood.! The right to property on the other hand has its 
deepest root in the dominium proper to the human spiritual 
being’s creation in the image of God. “The “TI”? has a direct 
connexion with the “‘it’? in the form of ‘‘my’’.’? The justified 
love of self is the basis of personal property in external posses- 
sions, necessary for the development of the person. But the 
right to personal property no longer belongs to the highest 
principles of the Law of Nature, but simply to the deductions 
arising from them. It encloses within it the right to a) acquisi- 
tion and administration, b) to the use of property. And as far 
as the use is concerned, man may not consider outward things 
as personal possessions, but must regard them all as common 
possessions. 

Thomas does not know any Law of Nature of physical 
freedom. With Isidore he places the introduction of slavery on 
the same level as the introduction of property. After the Fall 
slavery is justified and is something established by human 
reason in the ius genttum because of its practical use. Even 
baptism does not set aside the slave relationship as life-long, 
for Christ did not come to abolish through faith the order of 
justice. The right to work is included in the right to life and 
thus qualified at the same time as it is defined. The right to 
offspring may not itself be forbidden to the slave. The right 
to development of the spiritual-moral powers includes princi- 
pally the autonomy of the conscience as the supreme instance 
of human action itself in the case of conflict with the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. Slaves or prisoners of war cannot, for instance, 
be forced into Christian faith. Only with regard to the Christian 
doctrine of faith once accepted does freedom have an end. 

Beside the Law of Nature of the individual comes the Law 
of Nature for communities which is founded and required by 
their definition: family, state, church. The church for instance 

1 §. Theol. 2 Il, q 32. 2 Meyer, op. cit. 532. 
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has a natural right to the religious instruction and education 
of the faithful. The Law of Nature of the individual as a 
member of the community organism is thus relative to the Law 
of Nature of these communities. It is thus sacrificed where the 
individual through sin or crime ‘decidit a dignitate humana’, 
(Thus the condition for the foundation of the death penalty in 
the Law of Nature is given as the invulnerability in principle 
of the human being as such.) 

In analogy to the highest theoretical principles, the natural 
law applied to the Law of Nature is unchangeable and can 
only be supplemented by divine and human law-giving. The 
unchangeableness of course only applies to the highest prin- 
ciples, not to the deductions from them, but in fact Thomas has 
allowed a few of these to count as unchangeable: that one 
must act according to reason, that one may do nobody wrong, 
that one grant justice properly and justly; the double command- 
ment of love, the decalogue.! 

The decalogue is an expression of the fact that God as law- 
giver cannot be in contradiction to God as creative reason.” 
The question whether God’s dispositions (e.g. the sacrifice of 
Isaac, the taking of gold and silver out of Egypt, Hosea’s 
marriage with a harlot, etc.) can offend against the natural law, 
or whether there is dispensation from the orders of the deca- 
logue is, however unsatisfactorily, solved by the fact that in in- 
dividual cases it is not the law which is changed, but rather the 
object of the law’s relevance on the basis of the Justice of God 
as the supreme lawgiver. Duns Scotus for instance maintained 
the possibility of dispensation from the commands of the second 
table, in this question so eagerly debated by the schoolmen. 

The positive human law is necessarily for the interpretation 
and application of the natural law and is also in the symptom 
of the Fall. It is partly a deduction from the general principles 
of natural law, partly a more precise definition of the natural 
law in the individual case (e.g. as a stipulation of the amount 
of punishment). This deduction however is not properly 
speaking a deviation of the positive law from natural law, since 
the positive laws are essentially an addition in relation to the 
order of indifferent matter. The positive laws too are general 


t §. Theol. 1 II, q 94 a 4-6. 2 Ibid. q 21 a1 ad a2. 
3 §. Theol. 2 1]1,q57a2ad 2. 
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directions whose application to the individual case is subject to 
personal examination. But they must be in accord with the 
divine law, with the natural law, and with the aim of human 
prosperity. As far as they prescribe acts of virtue which stand 
directly or indirectly in relation to the community, law, and 
morality, in spite of their close connexion, are distinguished 
from each other. The human law, divided into ius gentium and 
ius civile, is variable in accordance with the progress of reason. 
The ius gentium here has a special position in that in content it 
belongs to the Law of Nature, in its form as a human establish- 
ment it belongs to positive legislation. 

The divine law controls the supernatural order of life, and 
is contained in the O.T. and the N.T. The law of God in the 
O.T. is in the service of friendship between God and men, but 
is still imperfect as lex puerorum (law for the children). Its moral 
directions (before and alongside the ceremonial and judicial 
ones) belong to the natural law and are understood in part 
directly by human reason, in part on the strength of careful 
consideration by wise men or of direct divine instruction. In so 
far as it contains some directions which are recognized after 
moderate reflection on the basis of general principles, and some 
which come to light for us on the basis of the infusion of faith, 
the decalogue therefore stands between general principles and 
the directions which can reach the people from God only 
through the insight and teaching of distinguished men. But 
both are contained at the same time in the Decalogue, the 
first simply “as the principles in their nearest implications’ and 
the others ‘as the inferences in their principles’. Because in this 
respect the natural law has not been obscured by the Fall, the 
decalogue does not contain any regulations for man’s behaviour 
towards himself. All these considerations and delimitations, in 
part very detailed, allow us to appreciate how in the background 
of his doctrine of the natural law and the differentiation of the 
four forms of law Thomas tries to deal with the much debated 
problem of the decalogue in the framework of a Biblical- 
Christian metaphysic of Justice. This cannot happen without 
artificialities. 

The new law of the N.T., the nova lex, repeats the moral 
regulations of the old, whose judicial ones were limited by time 
and whose ceremonial ones are fulfilled and set aside through 
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Christ. As natural reason directs works of virtue just as before, 
in this respect the N.T. does not contain any directions going 
beyond the disposition of natural reason. However, it does add 
to the general moral directions, the sacraments, and the evan- 
gelical counsels, but this means that God as giver of grace is 
‘the moving, helping, and uplifting principle which approaches 
man from without and grasps the innermost part of the human 
soul’, just as he comes ‘into consideration through the law, the 
natural as well as the positive-supernatural, as a regulative 
outward principle of moral action’. 

The Law of Nature within Thomas’ metaphysic of Justice 
is very distinctly a Law of reason, but it is not rationalistic. 
It is the governing self-expression of God’s world reason in the nature of 
things over against the rational receptivity and activity of the creatura 
rationalis and for them. The Bible confirms and completes it but 
it belongs only in small measure to its ‘revelation’. The ratio 
humana, however, is not calculating wisdom, but is in man ‘as 
the being in the centre between time and eternity, between 
movement and rest, and as intellect, i.e. direct participation 
in the spectacle of being such as is proper for a pure spirit.’? 
Man is a focal point, is the centre of creation. Therefore he can 
in principle comprehend universal law and its self-expression 
in natural law. This law itself belongs to the creator as a law 
of being in creation, but its creative function is at least paralysed 
by the idea of its teleological definition. 


The Law of Nature in Luther 


In one of the two most recent more extensive works on the 
question of the Law of Nature in Luther} a striking agreement 
of Luther with the Thomistic theory is discussed. Certainly it 
may be said that the influence of Ockhamism is also clear—and 
in Luther one essential of scholastic tradition is lacking, which 
formally even Ockhamism possesses, although it interprets it 

1 M. Grabmann, Thomas von Aquin, 1946, 157. 

2 G. Sdhngen: Thomas von Aquin tiber Teilhabe durch Beriihrung. (Scientia 
Sacra, 1936), p. 125. 

3 F. X. Arnold, Zur Frage des Naturrechts bei Martin Luther, 1937; and 
earlier A. Grobmann, Das Naturrecht bei Luther und Calvin. Eine polit. 
Untersuchung, phil. Diss., Hamburg, 1935. A very useful compilation of 
quotations from Luther in H. W. Beyer, Luther und das Recht, 1935; also 
H. Steubing, Naturrecht und natiirliche Theologie im Protestantismus, 1932. 
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quite positivistically: the doctrine of the lex aeterna.! That the 
decisive difference between Luther and the scholastic Law of 
Nature is signalled by this, and how far so, has obviously 
completely escaped the Catholic scholar. 

On the other hand J. Heckel recently claimed that the roots 
of Luther’s doctrine of Justice lay in the Ockhamistic division 
of faith and knowledge—probably justifiably2—and referred to 
the radical spiritualization of the divine law: “In Luther’s con- 
ception of Justice the doctrine of the purely spiritually under- 
stood lex divina has the same meaning as the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone in his theology’ (p. 21). Luther’s doctrine of 
Justice or rather his ‘views of Justice have developed out of his 
doctrine of law’ (p. 13), corresponding in fact to his primarily 
exegetical effort to grasp the content of Scripture. This leads 
to the distinction of a divine and a human law. The former is 
allied to the spiritual life, the latter to the natural life. Divine 
law appeals solely to the homo interior (inner man) and is visible 
only to the zntellectus fidet (apprehension of faith), not to under- 
standing; it does not demand an external mode of behaviour, 
but ‘a right attitude corresponding to divine justice’, and is 
therefore ‘quite introspectively understood’ (p. 19). From the 
‘inward’ attitude the corresponding outward behaviour follows 
quite of its own accord. This spiritualization, in Heckel’s view, 
is appropriate for the positive divine law as well as for the 
natural law. Between the two ‘there exists only a difference of 
promulgation, not of content. Christ has elucidated it for both 
in the command to love God and one’s neighbour, and so has 
made clear the true meaning of the natural law as the basic 
order of the life of mankind ruled by reason’ (p. 19). But reason 
cannot grasp the meaning of the divine law. Only reason 
illuminated by faith realizes that the divine law seeks its fulfil- 
ment in the spirit and not according to the letter. The divine 
law is universal and eternal, whereas the human, on the other 
hand, which orders only man’s outward common life and 
demands rightful behaviour before the judgement seat of 
earthly justice, is ‘subject to the change of people, space and 
time’ (p. 20). 


' Arnold, op. cit. 101. 
2 Initia iuris ecclesiastict Protestantium. Sitzungsber. Bayer. Ak. Phil.-hist. 
Kl. 1949, H. 5; also Wolf’s review in ZevKR 1, 1951, 102ff. 
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Thus far, in brief outline, we have the most recent attempt 
to date at any ordering of Luther’s statements, so manifold, 
contradictory, partly traditional, partly critical, on the ques- 
tions of laws, Law and justice. Even this attempt at order is not 
free from a lack of clarity what has to do with the subject-matter 
or the raw-material, and from certain contradictions. One 
cannot, as H. Liermann' has recently repeated, read into 
Luther any system of legal philosophy, but one can probably 
discover—and this is the point—quite definite basic attitudes 
involving a critical point of view on a delineation of boundaries 
in respect of the scholastic Law of Nature together with his own 
at first sight seemingly naive utilization of ‘natural Justice’. No 
system then—and strictly speaking Thomas himself did not 
develop any system of legal philosophy in his Summa—but basic 
judgements and basic verdicts within the range of questions 
about the Law of Nature embedded in a mass of traditional 
opinions, of formulations taken over from others. So in Luther 
the Law of Nature appears now as a Law of reason, now as a 
natural equity, now identical with the command of love, now 
as Law which only the heathen have to keep, now as the 
content of a divine law, etc. And so it can only be determined 
with some difficulty exactly what ius naturale and lex naturae are 
for Luther in the sense in which they were properly understood. 
It can be maintained that Luther identified the Law of Nature 
with the Decalogue, and so taught the usus civilis of the revealed 
law. One can lay emphasis on making the well-known distinc- 
tion between the decalogue as the Judaic law-code and Law 
of Nature, and then differentiate between a natural law with 
its demands to honour God and love one’s neighbour, and a 
tus naturale which can be identified with the order of creation or 
the ‘Volksnomos’ as the ‘essence of the laws of growth and life 
of community and social life’.2 None of these meanings gives 
satisfaction. Each one can be questioned with reason or proved 
wrong either in part or altogether. What he has taken over 
from others and what he thought himself must be separated 
from each other much more carefully in Luther. Here the 
rough summary of further individual research by Johannes 


1H, Liermann, Zur Geschichte des Naturrechts in der evangelischen Kirche 
(Festschrift A. Bertholet, 1950, 294-324). 
2 H. Bornkamm, Luther und das Alte Testament, 1948, 113. 
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Heckel! signifies a most important advance. Not only that the 
‘spiritualization’ of the law mentioned earlier is now clarified in 
respect of the divine ‘lex spiritualis’ : ‘Divine Justice becomes ex- 
istent at all for men only in the moment of “‘life from God”... . 
The divine will of Justice is thus in its appearance as command- 
ment understandable at all only as creative, spiritual, life-giving 
strength’, and hence its promulgation came about ‘only in the 
moment of receiving and carrying out the divine command in 
one’s heart .. .” (p. 43); yet on the basis of the connexion 
between Luther’s doctrine of the kingdoms and his doctrine of 
Justice the (eschatological) dualism of a divine natural law and 
a human Law of Nature is worked out as ‘the central theological 
position of Luther’s doctrine of Justice’ (p. 45) and as a 
‘theological doctrine of Justice’ of remarkable inward concise- 
ness (p. 57). In my opinion, rightly, and as Heckel makes clear, 
with the result that it sets off a revolution when considered over 
against the medieval doctrine of the Law of Nature, ‘there is 
only one Christian natural law’ (p. 46). The ‘secular Law of 
Nature’ whose ‘previously model and materially legal version’, 
Luther finds in the second table of the decalogue, ‘originates 
through an infralapsarian interpretation of the natural man’ 
from the divine natural law (p. 47), i.e. (and this is a revolu- 
tionary sentence beside the settlement of the doctrine of the 
lex aeterna) the clauses of the decalogue are ‘human Justice of 
the highest degree won by unspiritual interpretation of the 
divine natural law, in the kingdom of the world’ (p. 48). For 
the Christian in the world the ‘spiritual natural law’ is the 
standard, for the non-Christian it is the ‘secular Law of Nature’ 
(p. 50). One may in great measure agree with this, but at the 
same time must ask whether the distinction between the two 
scales of action is not a constantly new task of the Christian in 
the world, and whether the intimate connexion between the 
two orders whose ‘dualism . . . is dissolved in a higher unity, 
that of the divine will of Justice’ (p. 45) does not imply a 


' Naturrecht und christliche Verantwortung im éffentlichen Leben nach der Lehre 
Martin Luthers. (Zur politischen Predigt, pub. by Evang.-Luth. Dekanat, 
Munich, 1952, pp. 35-37.) During the printing of this essay the research 
mentioned appeared under the title lex charitatis: eine juristische Untersuchung 
liber das Recht in der Theologie Martin Luthers. Abh. d. Bayer. Ak. d. Wiss., 
Phil.-hist. Kl. NF H. 36, 1953. It is of fundamental significance for this 
problem in Luther research. 
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permanent endangering of this very Christian existence in the 
world. The art of the distinction is focused on the ‘lex Christi’ 
which reveals the ‘secular condition’ of the ‘secular’ Law of 
Nature, as well as the spiritual character of the divine command- 
ment.‘ Luther expressed this clearly on the appropriate basis 
and against the appropriate background of the theological 
distinction between ‘ustitia activa and passiva,? and grouped one 


' That it is a distinction and not a separation this passing comment 
also shows: “Lex naturae innascitur nobis ut calor igni et inest nobis ut 
ignis silici, usus autem eius talis est, qualis speculo; non potest autem 
separari a lege divina.’ (The natural law lives in us as heat does in a fire, 
and as the fire does in the flint; its use is like that of a mirror; but it cannot 
be separated from the divine law), WA. TR. 2. 2243. 

2 Cf. WA. 40 I. 45. 24ff. (Gal. Comm. 1535): ‘Haec nostra theologia qua 
docemus accurate distinguere has duas iustitias, activam et passivam, ne 
confundantur mores et fides, opera et gratia, politia et religio!’ (This is our 
theology, that we teach men to distinguish exactly between active and 
passive justice, so that morals and faith, works and grace, state and religion 
are not confused.) See also 49. 31: ‘Est quidem dictu facilis, sed experientia 
et usu est omnium difficillima, etiamsi diligentissime eam acuas et exerceas, 
quia in hora mortis vel aliis agonibus conscientiae propius concurrunt hae 
duae iustitiae, quam tu optes aut velis’ (It is of course easy enough to talk 
about, but in experience and use it is the most difficult of all, even if one sticks 
to it most painstakingly, for in the hour of death, or in other struggles with 
the conscience, these two justices touch each other more closely than one 
either wishes or desires.) Applied practically to the question of /ex, the 
‘law’ is (50. 25): ‘... quod lex in Christiano non debeat excedere limites suos, 
sed tantum habere dominium in carnem quae et ei subiecta sit et sub ea 
maneat. Hoc ubi fit, consistit lex intra limites suos. Si vero vult ascendere 
in conscientiam et ibi dominari, vide ut tum sis bonus dialecticus et recte 
dividas neque plus tribuas legi, quam ei tribuendum est .. .’ (because the 
law may not exceed its limits with the Christian, but only practise its lord- 
ship over the flesh which is subject to it and remains so. Where this happens 
the law remains within its limits. But if it tries to rise to the conscience and 
rule there then see to it that you are a good dialectician and distinguish 
rightly and concede to the law no more than it is entitled to.) Beside the 
distinction of the two justices as active and passive is the description of the 
connexion between them, as Luther gives it in 1519 in a Sermo de duplict 
iustitia, with the headings ‘aliena et ab extra infusa’ (alien, poured in from 
without) for the one, and for the other ‘nostra et propria’ iustitia (our own 
justice): ‘Et haec iustitia est prima, fundamentum, causa, origo omnis 
justitiae propriae seu actualis. . . . Secunda iustitia est nostra et propria, 
non quod nos soli operemur eam, sed quod cooperemur illi primae et 
alienae.’ (This is the first justice, the basis and fount of all particular or actual 
justice . . . the second justice is our own, not because we achieve it alone, 
but because we operate together with that first alien one.) WA. 2. 146. 16. 
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of his tables of ‘justices’ in relation to it. 

Luther speaks ‘naively’ of a ‘natural law’ or ‘natural 
justice’, but he does not speak only ‘naively’ of it. In any case 
not even he could sidestep the idea of the Law of Nature. 

Luther understands the lex naturae in the sense of Romans 11. 
15 as a ‘natural law’ written by God into the hearts of all men. 
The law of the O.T. is a sketch of this /ex naturae because it was 
corrupted and obscured in the hearts of men. Because of this 
connexion with the lex naturae, and as far as it subsists, the 
decalogue is also binding for the Christian. What constitutes 
its particular worth is ‘that the natural laws are nowhere 
drawn up so finely and in such order as in Moses’s and one of 
its effects is that it reawakens the natural law in men’s hearts. 
This lex naturae for Luther stands in a line which leads from the 
lex gratiae through the lex divinae et aeternae sapientiae and through 
the lex naturae itself to the lex positiva.t To this are added ‘reason 
and natural understanding’ as ‘the heart and empress of laws, 
the source of the spring from which all Laws come and flow’.’ 
But the /ex naturae is also in so far as it is the root of all positive 


1 E.g. WA. 40. 1. 40. 19 (Gal. Com. 1535): ‘Est enim multiplex iustitia. 
Quaedam est politica quam Caesar, Principes mundi, philosophi et iure- 
consulti tractant. Alia est ceremonialis quam docent traditiones humanae, 
ut traditiones Papae et similes. Eam sine periculo tradunt patresfamilias et 
paedagogi, quia non tribuunt ei vim ad satisfaciendum pro peccatis, ad 
placandum Deum et promerendam gratiam, sed tradunt ceremonias neces- 
sarias tantum ad disciplinam morum et certas observationes. Praeter has 
est alia quaedam iustitia legalis seu decalogi quam Moses docet. Hanc et 
nos docemus post doctrinam fidei.’ (For there is a multiple justice. One is 
political, handled by the emperor, the worldly princes, philosophers and 
jurists. The other is that of ceremonies which are taught by human tradi- 
tions, like the traditions of the popes and the like. The heads of families and 
disciplinarians transmit it further without danger, because they do not 
allot to it any strength to make amends for sin, to propitiate God and 
to earn grace, but only pass on the ceremonies necessary to cultivate morals 
and certain rules. Apart from this there is a justice of the law or the deca- 
logue, which Moses teaches, We also teach this after instruction in the faith.) 
(Note the explicit and instructive witness to the fact that Luther only 
‘teaches’ the law after the gospel, i.e. does not preach it in detachment from 
the prius of the gospel.) ‘Ultra et supra has omnes est fidei seu Christiana 
Iustitia quae diligentissime discernenda est ab illis superioribus . . .” (Above 
all these stands the justice of faith or Christian justice, which must be most 
exactly distinguished from those referred to above.) 

2 WA. TR. IV. 4768. 3 WA. 18. 81. 18. 

WA, TRA Ser5 3. 5 WA. TR. VI. 6955. 
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Law, critically the norm and corrective of it. This function, 
according to Luther, makes its appearance in practice through 
the homines heroici (heroic figures) endowed in history with 
special authority by God, and equipped by singularis Dei 
vocatio et inspiratio (God’s special calling and inspiration), to 
whom belongs the ratio which qualifies them for this in its 
charismatic power. 

The tus naturae for Luther then’‘is essentially ius rationale, 
related to the rational creature, because it constantly creates 
a demand: ‘the debet must be in omni iure’.t Luther regards an 
extension to natural legality in general as improper talk. Thus 
the question raised by K. Holl and others comes to be discussed: 
whether Luther’s lex naturae is a law of being or of obligation 
and whether it means a ‘natural order of the world’ or ‘natural 
morality’. It may be said that lex naturae for Luther is not a law 
of being. The view that the natural law for him is ‘nothing but 
the order of creation’? becomes debatable on this basis. But it 
can also be said that the lex naturae in Luther is the ‘essence of 
man’s would-be nature’, the transcription of human existence 
as a metaphysical ideal. Rather the ‘debet’? which Luther 
emphasizes in the lex naturae as a rational one, is a ‘command 
always within an existing order . . . obedience to erected powers 
... Love... practised within an existing order of marriage or 
to my inferior, who is essentially unequal to me’.3 In this state- 
ment two points are contained. Firstly the lex naturae with its 
distinct rational character is the form of being of the reality of 
man asa reasonable creature in this world. For the same reason 
a complete elimination of the law is quite impossible here;+ 

1 WA, TR. I. 581. 


2 W. Elert, Morphologie des Luthertums, I1, 1932, 338. 

3 F. Lau, ‘Ausserliche Ordnung’ und ‘Weltlich Ding’ in Luther's Theologie, 
1933, 95, Anm. I. 

4 WA. TR. II. 3650 d: ‘Finis legis Christus, id est, Christus est summa 
et intentio legis; qui illum habet, vere legem implevit. Impossibile est 
autem et impiissimum legem plane tollere, cum ipsa sit in natura et iure 
naturali in animis hominum, et quamvis ipsa lex naturae est obscurior et 
tantum in genere loquitur de operibus . . .’ (Christ is the end of the law, 
i.e. Christ is the sum and the aim of the law; whoever has him has truly 
fulfilled the law. It is impossible and quite impious to abolish the law 
altogether, for it is in nature and in men’s hearts as the Law of Nature, and 
although the natural law is more obscure and speaks of works only in 
general terms. . . .) 

U 
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so secondly, behind the ‘debet’ which is also formally con- 
stitutive for the ius naturae stands the verbum divinum (word of 
God) which places the lex naturae against the essential ‘nature’ 
of things. The ‘naturalness’ of the /ex naturae does not simply 
mean instinctiveness. Behind it is the ‘Dei ordinato in creatione’! 
(God’s disposition in creation), as is clearly stated among others 
by Satan’s battle against the lex cordibus inscripta (the law 
written into men’s hearts). In it God himself is at work. Who- 
ever in some way sits in command within the natural order 
‘est quasi incarnatus Deus” (is like God become flesh), as all 
creatures altogether are ‘testimonia voluntatis et praesentiae 
divinae’3 (witness to the will and presence of God). ‘For Luther 
the fact is that every act of obedience on the part of a secular 
subject contains in itself a relation to God. Further, this relation 
to God does not consist in the reflection of the fact that God is 
after all founder of the orders and thus also of the concrete 


secular powers .. . but in the fact that God speaks to me and 
addresses me through the officials to whom I stand in a relation- 
ship of obedience. . . . Obviously the assumption here is the 


incontestable nature of the authorities and the unassailable 
quality of the office.’ The temptation which comes to me in 
my office—and here this glimpse of Satan is instructive—thus 
attempts to rob me of the certainty that in my office I am 
acting auctoritate divina (in divine authority) and so the natural 
law proves to be desired by God, an expression even if an 
obscure one, of God’s ordinance of order. This discernment 
that God himself is working under a ‘mask’ in the natural laws 
and in the orders belonging to them and ruling them, obvi- 
ously arises in the first place from the revelation in God’s word. 
It is not possible for the ‘natural’ understanding; it is a matter 
of faith and a judgement of faith. The theology of the orders is 
thus a theology of word and not something existing before and 
alongside the theology of Scripture. 

The ‘natural law’, including the command of love and the 
Golden Rule’ is ordered for the existence of the rational 
creature in this world, and therefore a special ‘Christian 


1 WA. 44. 218. 12. 2 WA. 43. 514. 5. o (WAM 4A 20 04.720; 

* Lau, of. cit. 19; cf. also sermon 1530, WA. 32. 316. 

5 On the Golden Rule, cf. Th. Heckel, Regula Aurea, zur politischen 
Predigt, pub. Evang.-Luth. Dekanat, Munich, 1952, pp. 57-66. 
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command of love’, a special ‘Christian morality’ cannot be 
placed alongside the lex naturae as a ‘proper norm’ of orders, 
which could somehow raise these to a kingdom of God inter- 
preted as a kingdom of moral freedom. There is no material 
‘evangelical Law of Nature’ in the sense of an existence of 
norms which would lead into that kingdom, and bring it about, 
or which would realize it here even if only fragmentarily. The 
kingdom of God remains a reality to be grasped eschatologically. 

The rationality of the lex naturae guarantees its limits, 
guarantees the sphere of externa et corporalia (outward and bodily 
things) as it were with regard to a direct invasion of a Holy 
Ghost made one’s own. The area of order of the lex naturae is 
the vita animalis not the vita spiritualis (spiritual life). It is the 
area of the reality of man sub necessitatibus huius mundi (subject 
to the necessities of this world). On the other hand the wita 
spiritualis, the kingdom of God, is on the other side of the vita 
animalis with ratio and lex naturae; every law is set aside in it. 
Although God is in them everywhere and at all times, the 
rational orders are, considered for themselves, ‘God’s order 
without God’,! while for the discernment of faith they are ‘sine 
Deo—cum Deo’ (without God—with God). 

Thus far the ‘cum Deo’ has been particularly emphasized 
in this paradox, and it must still be added that a natural 
realization of God is the most remarkable moment in the con- 
ception of lex naturae, before natural morality, natural Justice in 
the narrower sense, before the natural order of life altogether. 
But it is here that the ‘sine Deo’ becomes more clear. The 
natural orders, because they only indicate formally a fact of 
order, and not materially a mode of order, are in their realiza- 
tion and in the concrete representation of their content through 
ratio, continually in danger of being abused by those holding 
office. God’s gifts are in jeopardy through superbia (arrogance), 
expressed in greed and anxiety. Ratio is in danger of idolatry. 
The fact that the concrete representation of the natural recog- 
nition of God must be left to ratio—e.g. the answer to the 
question who is the deity to whose presence the natural con- 
sciousness of deity bears witness—makes ratio the creator of 
idolatry, in so far as with its help man constantly seeks himself 
in the gifts of God, by making these gifts into nwmina and 

1 Lau, op. cit. p. 59. 
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reclothing them with myths. Greed and ambition make worldly 
power and ascendancy into idols. Anxiety makes the outcome 
of our action a constant menace to us because of the fear of 
failure; it makes us into people who prepare worldly goods for 
themselves, makes us into the alleged lords of our existence 
and well-being. Here there occurs a dreadful mingling of the 
two tables, while for the secular order it is.a question of 
‘remaining in the second table and not touching the first’, 
not reaching for God’s divinity, and honouring the first 
commandment. “The primary and genuine relationship to the 
office is the ‘‘fiduciam nostram ponere non in nobis sed in Deo”’ 
(putting our trust not in ourselves but in God), the right 
relationship to God’s gifts, the /aetari not the gloriart . . . (rejoic- 
ing not boasting).’? But these methods of behaviour cannot be 
attained by the natural man; they imply the freedom of faith, 
the having as if one did not have it. 

In all these inevitable perversions of the natural law the 
maledictio, the curse which lies over the orders of the law, is 
revealed to the recognition of faith, but beside this curse there 
is at the same time the blessing. This curse becomes effective 
in the enduring fear of failure and misuse of the orders and it 
has its foundation in the fact that the orders have remained or 
are given to the world in its sinfulness, and yet the orders are 
still themselves a blessing under the curse. God’s action through 
the orders in the world is continually a damnare AND salvare, a 
mortificare AND vivificare, a comminari AND promittere (damnation 
and salvation, killing and bringing to life, threat and promise). 
The sine Deo in the orders is not without the cum Deo. The 
‘worldly orders’, the lex naturae, through the verbum divinum 
stand against ‘the world’. (Perhaps one may speak here of a 
representative and normative confrontation of original and 
redeemed ‘secularity’ with the ‘fallen world’.) 

But all these things are simply realizations of faith: ‘nos 
naturam scimus verbo ita conditam’3 (we know through the 
Word that the world is created thus). On the other hand the 
ratio is not only ‘sine cognitione Dei’ (without knowledge of 
God), it has also lost the ‘animadvertere opera Dei’ (perception 
of God’s works), the recognition of the creation as God’s 

1 Lau, op. cit. p. 73. 2 Lau, op. cit. p. 73. 
* WA. 42.28. 9. 
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creation. The ratio calls itself holy and makes itself into the 
creator. It does not understand the lex naturae. 

In looking back from this point at Thomas and Augustine 
it becomes clear that Luther blatantly abandons the develop- 
ment of a principle of ‘world’ as a unified order, that the doctrine 
of the lex aeterna as the relevant scheme for interpretation of 
the ‘world’ evolves with him. But this points the difference from 
Thomas, no longer reconcilable but fundamental (thus far, 
and only thus far, would K. Holl have been right in his thesis 
directed against Troeltsch in relation to the tus naturae in Luther), 
the abolition of every ‘organic’ connexion of any kind between 
the lex naturae and the lex Christi. This is also made clear by the 
‘dualism’ of ‘divine natural law’, and the ‘secular Law of 
Nature’ set out by J. Heckel.t 

People have also wanted to see this difference between 
Thomas and Luther in the fact that according to Luther the 
lex naturae does not offer ‘any greatness freely and unrestrictedly 
available for the ratio humana’, but is ‘obscure and quite pallid’ .? 
But one can formulate this in the same way for Thomas. What 
is meant here must be more precisely grasped. For Thomas the 
lex naturae is in principle available for human ratio, and is to be 
realized practically by it, because man as a being essentially 
determined by the ratio, has in the lex naturae HIs OWN share 
in the lex aeterna. It is precisely this which Luther disputes. 
With the idea of lex aeterna, is disputed at the same time the 
idea of man as the creature shaped for the zmago (God’s image), 
and as such a fit creature, endowed with reason; and thus also 
the assumptions of the scholastic ontology of law are disputed. 
Man comes into consideration only as the CO-OPERATOR 
Dei (God’s co-worker) called through justification, i.e. as a 
Christian but not as the concreator (co-creator) fixed through 
ratio in the sphere of the realization of order and justice on 
earth in the light of the ‘divine natural law’, however much the 
non-Christian may display his rationality in the sphere of 
‘the secular Law of Nature’. Here we find valid as a general 
principle ‘omnis lex et iustitia humana UMBRA ET FIGURA 
est iustitiae, quae est in spiritu coram Deo, sine qua 


1 Cf. above, p. 150. nite 
2 R. Nurnberger, Die lex naturae als Problem der vita christiana bei Luther. 


ARG. 37. 1940. I-12. 
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NECESSARIO EST HYPOCRISIS’! (every human law and justice is a 
shadow and a copy of the justice which exists in the spirit 
before God, without which it necessarily becomes hypocrisy). 
Conversely it could be said for Luther that the lex naturae is 
indeed to be realized as the factual content of God’s will of 
order in practical action, and partially is realized too again and 
again, but all the same it is not available in principle to human 
reason. It can only be reached now and then in a practical 
approximation.’ 

So the ‘natural law’ has an absolutely positive meaning even 
for Luther, not as the basic formula of a natural-Christian 
morality, but: 

1. As a condition for the fact that man is encountered in 
his ‘self? by the Word of God. One could speak here of the Law 
of Nature in the reflex of a ‘natural consciousness of Justice’. 
Thus the natural law does not serve to ‘fasten’ salvation history 
to the creation, as has recently again been suggested, but if 
there did not exist the lex scripta in cordibus affirmed by Luther 
with Romans m1. 


‘one would have to preach for a long while before con- 
sciences were touched. . . . When the law is exhibited to 
him a man soon says ‘Yes, that is right, I cannot deny it.’ 
But he could not be so soon convinced of it, were it not 
previously written in his heart. Now because it is in fact 
written in his heart, however obscure and wholly paled over, 
it is again brought to life by the word, to the effect that 
things are as the commandments say they are.’* 


2. As an expression of God’s institution of order for the 
‘maintenance of his creation’; i.e. as an expression of a lex 
aelerna to be understood not so much ¢vce as Goer, related 
to the world in space and time, rendered impotent in everything 
(Ockhamistically?), as a form of the ‘natural’ state of orderli- 
ness of nature over against the powers of destruction. Here 
‘natural law’ has often been understood as an order of creation 


1 WA. 3. 129. 20. 

? Only with such a qualification can one say that Luther ‘found the 
will of God in the order and course of the world—as he understood the 
order and course of the world’ (J. Kithn, Toleranz und Offenbarung, 1923, 
17) 3 Bornkamm, Luther und das AT, 107ff. 

* Sermon on Exodus, 1525, WA. 16. 447. 
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and thus the fact has been overlooked that Luther interprets 
the corresponding statements on empirical reality not cosmo- 
logically but theologically, as a reference to the That of God, 
not the How of the cosmos. 

3. As a help for the reception of the commandments 
especially in the O.T. Only from this point of view is the 
sentence understandable ‘a condito mundo decalogus fuit 
inscriptus in omnium hominum mentibus’! (from the creation 
of the world on, the decalogue was written into the hearts of 
men). Applied to the commandment in the Bible this then 
means: “‘praecepta legimus, non quod nobis praecepta, sed quod 
reimen sich cum naturali lege et ordinate sunt posita. Quod in 
naturali non invenimus et in Mose, geht uns nit an’? (we 
read the commandments not because they are imposed, but 
because they agree with the natural law and are given in order. 
What we do not find in the natural law and in Moses...). 

Here we are confronted by the problem of the decalogue in 
particular, i.e. by the question of an independent, material. 
Christian morality, though the ‘having one God’ is already 
‘not the law of Moses alone, but a natural law as well’. K. Holl 
in his discussion with E. Troeltsch disputed the fact that Luther 
regarded natural reason as the source of absolute norms to be 
accepted even by Christians. Here, according to Holl, is 
instead the command of love, ‘reason determined by Christian 
(principles)’. On the other side it has been emphatically 
declared (F. X. Arnold) that Luther did not recognize any 
evangelical Christian Justice as a criterion for the secular orders. 
Both these theses fail to recognize the distinctiveness in which 
Luther seeks to make clear the unity of God’s action with men 
through the (dialectic) distinction of gospel and law, divine and 
secular rule. Luther does not recognize any difference between 
the (formal) validity of the moral command, and the lawful 
norm for ‘natural’ and for ‘Christian’ man, and yet he does 
admit a radical difference between the two with regard to the 


1 WA. 39. I. 454. 
2 WA. 16. 390; cf. E. Wolf, Libertas christiana. Grundsdtzliche Erwagungen 


zur Frage nach der ‘biblischen Autoritat fiir die soziale und politische Botschaft der 
Kirche heute’ (H. W. Weber/E. Wolf, ‘Gerechtigkeit und Freiheit’, Th. E, 


heute, NF 18, 1949, 35f.) 
3 Against the heavenly prophets ..., WA. 18. 80. 18. 
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recognition of ‘Justice’ as Justice and the ‘fulfilment’ of the 
commandments determined by it. This can be illustrated 
further in the relationship of the ‘lex Christi’ to the lex naturae 
as Luther saw it: LEX CHRIsTI (the expression is indicated 
in I Cor. rx. 21 where Paul calls himself one érrojros Xpiorod 
(standing under the law of Christ)) is not to be understood with 
the fanatics as some sort of law-giving work in the Sermon on 
the Mount. The Sermon on the Mount is properly speaking a 
proclamation of the gospel and as such an interpretation of the 
law in the sense of that ‘teaching’ which according to Matthew 
v. 14 contrives its fulfilment by disclosing man’s being as under 
its curse, by speaking of the reality of human existence in the 
world before God. Neither is ‘lex Christi’? the command of love 
or the golden rule. For Luther both these belong entirely to 
the lex naturalis. But ‘the law of Christ . . . is in fact the faith 
which is written into men’s hearts by the Holy Ghost as a living 
and spiritual flame, and it desires, does, indeed itself is, what 
the law of Moses prescribes and demands as the Word’.! It is 
important in the face of the customary equation of lex Christi 
with the ‘Christian command to love’ to hold fast to this 
statement The law of Christ 1s faith. 

Faith and love, then, related to the law and its fulfilment 
stand in a relationship which makes clear the meaning of this 
insight: ‘dilectio est plenitudo legis formaliter, fides autem est 
plenitudo legis effective’? i.e. it ‘remains the faith of the doer 
and love remains the deed’.3 As an effective word, as verbum 
efficax, the lex Christi belongs to faith, while charitas on the other 
hand ‘belongs in secundam tabulam (to the second table); there 
it transcends all works . . .’.4 To this extent it belongs to the 
‘Law of Nature’.s The command of love as a command comes 
into the sphere of lex naturae,® into the sphere of formally just law. 

And so the position is reached from which the relationship 
of the ‘lex Christi’ to the lex naturae can be discussed. It is not, 
as has so often been said, the problem of the relationship of the 
Christian command to love and lex naturae. The lex naturae 
means ‘love your neighbour as yourself’,?7 and also ‘Christian 
love’ is conversely described through reference to the Golden 

" Cf. WA. 8. 458. 20; O. Ritschl, Dogmengesch. d. Prot. II. 188. 


2 WA. TR. V. 5822. IWAN ell Qe 5s 4 WA. TR. V. 5601. 
eV AMT Al 7 O30 16 © WA. 11.1279; 18. 81. 18. 7 WA. 18. 80. 23. 
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Rule.' ‘Nature teaches as love does, that I must do as I would 
be done by.’? From this point a ‘Christianity of deed’ can 
become just as questionable in its Christianity as some concepts 
of the kingdom of God in humanistic and idealistic thought, 
going as far as the equation between the kingdom of God and a 
free community of service, or the like.3 Indeed, ‘Christianity’ 
here can even endanger the radical natural demand of love if 
it, Christianity, blindly objects in those places where ‘love’ 
appears and must appear as power in the sphere of Justice. 
The fact that the command to love belongs to ‘natural Justice’ 
and its closeness to the Golden Rule still does not complete the 
picture. Both, the command of love and the golden rule, and 
also thirdly the demands of equity (‘epikie’) as the ‘practice’ of 
caritas in the ordinances of law are displayed anew through the 
‘lex Christi’ for the Christian as distinct from the non-Christian, 
being established ‘spiritually’ through faith. Here for the first 
time the caritas is really ‘domina et magistra legis’ (mistress and 
teacher of the law), ‘moderatrix legum et _actionum omnium’ 
(governor of all laws and deeds)*+ which, amidst conflicting 
interests, not only seeks to arrive at a reasonable equality 
preserving the peace of the orders, but has exclusively the 
neighbour’s well-being before its eyes. Luther points to love as 
‘mistress over all law’ following Deuteronomy xxxm. 2 in a 
sermon on Romans xu. 8ff.5 


Therefore it is written . . . that at God’s right hand there 
is a fiery law. This is the law of love in the spirit which should 
govern all laws on his left hand or outside in the world. 
Hence it follows, (Thus) all sorts of laws ought to be 
given, regulated and kept so that they are not observed 
only on their own account nor for the sake of works but 
solely for the sake of exercising love, which is also the true 
meaning of the Law. . . . Thus where it is seen that some- 
thing is not of service to one’s neighbour but harmful to 


EY Aah Tia 3 OS sae 2 WA, 11. 279. 19. 

3 Cf. P. Althaus, Staatsgedanke und Reich Gottes, 1923, 10ff. 

4 WA. 42. 505f.; cf. on the Golden Rule Th. Heckel, op. cit. and J. 
Heckel, Waturrecht und christliche Verantwortung etc., p. 47, n. 2; cf. also H. M. 
Miiller, ‘Das christliche Liebesgebot und die lex naturae’, <Thk, NF 9, 
1928, 161-183; and F. K. Schumann, ‘Bemerkungen zur Lehre vom 
Gesetz’, Z. syst. Th. XVI, 1939, 600-628. 

5 WA. 17. II. 92. 7 and 94. 17ff. 
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him it should be dropped, for it can well be that one sort of 
law is at one time useful for one’s neighbour but at another 
time harmful. The matter should be therefore decided 
according to its serviceability for one’s neighbour. It is the 
same thing dealing with laws as with clothes and food and 
other necessities of the body. 


Only in this way is the office really fulfilled as service and only 
from this point of view is intended the much-quoted statement 
about the background duty of love where the exercise of the 
power of the sword of authority is in the foreground. The 
condition and the determining basis for this however remains 
faith, the relationship with Christ living in him, the ‘lex 
Christi’ proceeding from him to the ‘neighbour’ at whom it is 
directed. It is the idea often repeated by Luther, and developed 
extensively in the tract De libertate Christiana: ‘Faith brings 
Christ and gives him to you with all his benefits. Love gives you 
to your neighbour with all your benefits; and in these two a 
Christian life is to be found . . . suffering and persecution then 
follow for the sake of such faith and love’.! 

Thus if the relationship of the ‘lex Christi’ to the lex naturae 
is to be clarified the question of the command to love does not 
need to be considered. This belongs to the lex naturae, while the 
‘lex Christi’ on the other hand is faith. By this it is implied that 
in the question of the ‘and’ between lex naturae and lex Christi 
the question of revelation or of doctrina fidet is in fact implied.? 


UV VA RTO Looe 

2 Cf. also J. Heckel, Naturrecht etc., p. 45: “The “‘lex’’ Christi is thus 
in truth not law at all, but the divine preaching of the divine meaning of 
the divine law, whether it be natural law or the decalogue. And it pro- 
claims the command of total love for God and one’s neighbour.’ I would 
agree with the first sentence here; the second is to this extent erroneous. 
that it seems to be intended in the sense of the ‘command of love’, now 
‘total’, as if Heckel too is of the opinion that my thesis (that in the lex 
Christi in relation to the lex naturae the command of love is not the issue) 
will not ‘stand up very well’ (46, note 1). However I see no reason to give 
it up but throughout Heckel’s own remarks I find myself fundamentally 
supported. The lex Christi for him is not a law, nor a nova lex, which would 
have the command of love as the content of this /ex, but (as Heckel in my 
opinion convincingly, shows in the discussion on the ‘divine natural law’), 
the creative realization of divine Justice ‘in the moment of “‘life from God’”, 
i.e. in the event of faith, in the happening of ‘justification’, in the ‘spiritual’ 
self-realization of divine Justice, of the justice of God. 
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The gospel thus becomes as it were the ‘advocate for an order 
of God, which does not concern it at all’,! by carrying away 
the curse of the law, which is its secret striving for a myth of 
man. 

Luther likes to discuss the fact that Moses is the dialectic of 
the gospel and the gospel is the rhetoric of the decalogue, i.e. 
that God’s claim to authority, foreshadowed by a natural 
consciousness of God, and witnessed to in the decalogue, gains 
recognition in faith. In Christ the promise of the first command- 
ment becomes effective in a way which the natural law first 
teaches men to understand when it draws man from insecurity 
in the midst of ratio and lex naturae and reveals to him the 
abolition of the lex naturae as something to be conceived eschato- 
logically. But this happens only in faith. Faith reveals what we 
would already necessarily have to include in the description of 
the lex naturae, that in fact the lex naturae depicts the form of 
man’s being in this world, that it is ‘God’s order without God’ ; 
and at the same time that behind the ‘debet’ of the natural law, 
behind its obligatory ‘thou shalt’ stands the verbum divinum. This 
is the recognition of faith, i.e. in the vita christiana it constantly 
remains a recognition repeatedly bestowed by the word of God. 
It is the recognition of faith 7 content too, in so far as it is an the 
secular orders that it recognizes the grace upholding our poor 
life on earth, the grace which both appropriately establishes the 
necessitates huius vitae (necessities of this life) and helpfully 
limits them so long as this life endures. But by no means can it 
therefore be said with Luther that ‘The natural must also 
remain with its laws but the Christian will regard it as given by 
God and to be fashioned in his service’,? 7f this fashioning is to 
lead beyond the natural to a ‘Christian’ order. Because the lex 
naturalis does not place itself at the disposal of reason, just 
because it can only be truly envisaged from the angle of faith, it 
cannot be fashioned into a Christian law either. For Luther 
there is no ‘Christianization’ of the natural, no ‘Christian’ 
society, no ‘Christian’ economy, no “Christian’ state, nor even 
a ‘Christian’ statesman, no ‘Christian’ personality, which are 
in some way perfecting modifications of something to be found 
in the ‘natural’ world. This ‘Christian’ middle kingdom in its 

1 Lau, op. cit. 107. 
2 R. Seeberg, Lehrbuch d. Dogmengesch. IV. 1. 1932, 322. 
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‘organic’ enrolment between this world and the next is an illu- 
sion, a utopia which belongs to the ‘Christian’ myth of the good 
man, to the purely didactic handling of the gospel message. 

No more can it be said on the other hand that “the tendency 
given with the Law of Nature to mutually beneficial social 
activity is the condition for the existence of the community of 
love effected by the spirit among Christians, and it reveals 
accordingly to love where it should become active.’! It is the 
word alone which ‘builds’ the church; the holy Spirit is free 
lord of its creation, the community of Christ is its ‘new’ creature 
in the strongest sense of the word. For this reason there also 
exists legislative activity for the ‘new creature’. ‘Habito enim 
Christo facile condemus leges et omnia recte iudicabimus. Imo 
novos decalogos faciemus, sicut Paulus facit per omnes epistolas, 
et Petrus, maxime Christus in evangelio.’? (When we have 
Christ we can easily make laws and judge everything rightly. 
We can even make new decalogues as Paul does in all his 
letters, and Peter, but especially Christ in the gospel.) This 
‘legislative activity’ of course is always in danger of failure and 
error, ‘errare possumus et labi in fide’. (We can err and waver 
in faith.) But behind this ‘legislative activity’ there is certainly 
the ‘lex Christi’. Here too it depends primarily on the fact that 
for the faithful it makes the lex naturae for the first time into a 
real lex NATURAE, by showing him the secularity of this lex, 
pure secularity, pure even with the inclusion of the demand to 
love, and yet at the same time the end of this /ex with the end 
of this aeon—in faith the law is indeed already spiritually set 
aside—as above all that behind this /ex stand God’s ordering 
and effective will and his creating and maintaining word. 

If from this point we come to a fulfilment of the command- 
ments of the natural law, possible by virtue of the effective 
word, where faith is the doer and love is the deed, where the 
love springing from faith anticipates the natural command of 
love, this fulfilment is no more able to be ascertained rationally 
and demonstrated generally than the sense of the lex naturae 
which reveals itself not to ratio but only to faith. Action with the 
lex naturae remains an action in the dark in which only the believer 
is preserved from ending in presumptio (arrogance) or desperatio 
(despair). This action in the dark can never be turned into a 

1 R, Seeberg, op. cit. 321. 2 Disp. WA. 39. 1. 47. 25ff. 
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venture in the sense of a heroic and resigned amor fati (love of 
fate)—(and not every believer’s ‘nevertheless’ is in any case the 
confidence of faith). Such action expresses itself in the Lutheran 
concept of obedience. Because the word of God with its hidden 
order stands veiled by the lex naturae, behind it, only obedience 
exists in relation to the secular orders fashioned through the 
lex naturae.! Where there is abuse of office the duty of obedience 
does indeed turn into the duty of suffering—in Christians, 
characteristically, not in natural men—so long as the sentence 
can still apply ‘abusus non tollit sed confirmat substantiam’ 
(abuse does not nullify the substance as such but confirms it). 
Refusal of obedience only ensues where secular power, or 
spiritual power idolizing itself into secular power, ‘wants to 
treat us contrarily to the first three commandments’. But even 
here the duty to disobey case for case does not cancel out the 
basic attitude of obedience.? It is the attitude of obedience 
commanded by Christ and received in faith against the lex 
naturae with which we are concerned here. Obedience outside 
this attitude of obedience remains just as much under sin, i.e. 
under the curse of the law, as disobedience. The curse of the 
law is that with its demands for fulfilment it drives man, in- 
capable as he is of genuine fulfilment, into the legalism of a 
moralistic or religious attitude which idolizes itself and shuns 
the true God because it cannot recognize him ‘from behind’ 
in the law.3 


1 For a basic schema, cf. WA. 40 I. 51: “Quicunque certo novit Christum 
esse iustitiam suam, is non solum ex animo et cum gaudio bene operatur in 
vocatione sua, sed subiicit se quoque per charitatem magistratibus, etiam 
impiis legibus eorum, et omnibus praesentis vitae, si res ita postulet, oneribus 
atque periculis. Quia scit Deum hoc velle et ei placere hanc obedientiam.’ 
(Whoever knows for certain that Christ is his justice, works not only from 
his heart and with joy in his profession, but also sets himself through love 
under government, under even its evil laws and necessarily under all 
burdens and dangers because he knows that God desires this and this 
obedience pleases him.) 

2 On the problem of the right and duty for resistance cf. now H. J. 
Iwand/E. Wolf: ‘Entwurf eines Gutachtens zur Frage des Widerstands- 
rechts nach evangelischer Lehre’, Junge Kirche, 13, 1952. 192-201; also in 
H. Kraus, Die im Braunschweiger Remerprozess erstatteten moraltheologischen und 
historischen Gutachten nebst Urteil, 1953, 9-18. Further J. Heckel, Naturrecht 
etc., p. 52, and E. Berggrav’s much discussed lecture. 

3 WA. TR. II. 2252 a. 
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The ‘lex Christi’ sets us free from this curse to the extent 
that calm and right discernment of the lex naturae is conformable 
to the faith bestowed with it—discernment of the /ex naturae as 
an expression of human existence both in this world under 
time and sin, and at the same time in the grace of God keeping 
this world open for the next. ‘So Christians are not in especial 
peril where “secular Justice’? holds sway,.but where secular 
Justice becomes ‘‘numinous’’,’! where without that critical and 
restraining discernment of faith, it is raised by this or that 
ideology to the level of a myth, an object of religious belief. This 
is also true for the ideological Christianization of the lex naturae 
in the evolutionary kingdom-of-God optimism of the bourgeois 
period. The lex Christi liberates us from all this. 

It meets man in the midst of his reality. ‘Sanctification’ as 
the Christian’s life in the obedience of faith comes for Luther 
under the conditions contained in the /ex naturae, now rightly 
recognized. For its realization justification is presupposed, 1.e. 
the lex and with it the zustetia Christi. The ‘lex facta in Spiritu 
Sancto’ (the law fulfilled in the Holy Spirit) which the fanatics 
talk about, a fulfilment of law ‘in the Holy Spirit’ does not 
justify either, for God has resolved not to save through the law, 
but through Christ.2 Only from the gospel, then, is it possible 
to pass judgement de /egibus from the divine will of law.3 The 
Christian life, then, depends on this judgement which grasps 
at meaning, not on notztia, ‘knowledge’ for its own sake. Outside 
this judgement ‘lex vere est labyrinthus, et iustitia legis vere 
est Minothaurus, id est, figmentum, non deducens ad salutem, 
sed trahens ad inferos’* (the law is really a labyrinth and the 
justice of the law is a Minotaur, i.e. an image which does not 
lead us to salvation but draws us to hell). 


The Christian as a fellow-worker with God 


The normative and regulative value of the lex naturae in 
Thomism, judged as something specifically ‘Christian’, rests on 
the fact that in it man’s essential, i.e. co-creative share in the 
lex aeterna is revealed. 

‘Lex Christi’ as faith in Luther means the Christian man’s 

* G. Merz, “Gesetz Gottes und Volksnomos bei Martin Luther’, Jahrb. 


d. Luther-Ges., 1934, p. 32. 2 WA. TR. II. 2066. 
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share, established through the event of justification, in God’s 
creative justice itself. In the service of this justice he is placed 
not as co-creator but as cooperator, freed from the hybris of 
ideologies and theories through which he, man, might take 
God’s world under his own jurisdiction. At the same time he 
is released for constantly renewed attempts to develop empirically- 
inductively something like a historic-relative ‘Law of Nature’ 
from the total existence of sociological data and _ positive 
Justice,! and to grasp more clearly the relationship of Justice 
to the essence of things, without surrendering himself, in the 
struggle for absolute autonomous, generally valid human 
values, to a myth fashioned according to God’s living world and 
distorting this world, and to a myth of the Law of Nature. For 
the normative idea of man which lies behind this is surmounted 
by what he finds himself obliged to say about his reality as it is 
revealed on the cross of Christ, so far as he is grasped in faith 
by the word of God. Man’s reality, which gains the character- 
istic quality of its form in the ‘new man’, is no longer to be 
understood within the categories of a philosophical anthro- 
pology. And just as little is the reality of the ‘life in Justice’ to 
be understood against the background of cosmological meta- 
physics. 

The freedom of God’s children includes the militia Christt, i.e. 
the act of working together with God in this world under the 
ws uy (II Cor. vi. 10) yet they are not exempt for this reason 
from earthly appearances and from responsibility for them. 
Man practices with regard to them the dominium awarded to 
him, but as a servant of God, as his ‘agent’. 

Yet he has no certainties, nor any understanding and 
feeling for self to protect and maintain him, only the unmis- 
takable certitudo fidet (certainty of faith). And this he does not 
sustain ! 


1 Cf. here H. Coing, Die obersten Grundsdatze des Rechts. Ein Versuch zur 
Neugriindung des Naturrechts, 19475 also in the deliverances of the Studienabt. 
d. Okumen. Rates 50g/120, June 1950, p. 7; on the current discussion, E, 
Wolf, Rechtfertigung und Recht—Kirche und Recht, Gottingen 1950, pp. 5-26; 
U. Schenner, Zum Problem des Naturrechts nach evangelischer Auffassung—Kirche 
und Recht, pp. 27-50; H. H. Schrey: ‘Die Wiedergeburt des Naturrechts’, 
ThR. NF. 19, 1951, 21ff., 154ff., 193ff.; also Die Bedeutung der biblischen 
Botschaft fir die Welt des Rechts, 1952; and H. Thielicke, Theol. Ethk, 1, 
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On Melanchthon’s return to the scholastic Law of Nature 
it became clear how man, to escape the os 7, seeks in longing 
for something attainable and calculable.! The lex naturae for 
him finally proves to be ‘lex moralis omnium temporum et 
omnium gentium’? (moral law of all times and for all races). 
God has promulgated it in the decalogue sua voce. From this it 
follows that ‘leges naturae vere divinas esse’:(the natural laws 
are really divine). This is where the orthodox doctrine of the 
Law of Nature comes in. 


FALL AND REVIVAL OF NATURAL LAW 
E. BRUNNER 


sources—classical philosophy, in which the Roman ele- 

ment should not be under-rated, and Christianity. No 
writer has taught more clearly the nature of justice and more 
deeply influenced jurisprudence by his teaching than Aristotle; 
nowhere is the demand for justice so clearly and so powerfully 
expressed as in the Hebrew prophets. The primal, mythical 
notion of an order of law established by the gods found its 
philosophical expression in Aristotle’s dictum that all human 
law is based on a primal divine law, the dvce Sixaiov, the 
just by nature, which is the criterion and creative foundation 
of all human legislation and jurisdiction. 

In the Christian era, this idea was blended with the Scrip- 
tural doctrine of the order of creation and the commandment 
of justice laid upon men by the one holy and just God. The 
two coalesced in the conception of the Christian law of nature. 
This conception of justice as eternal, supernatural, and abso- 
lutely valid, which was, in its Latin form, incorporated in 


[ss WESTERN theory of justice is derived from two main 


™ Cf. C. Bauer, Die Naturrechtsvorstellung des jungen Melanchthon—Festschr. 
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Justinian’s corpus juris civilis as the jus naturale, dominated the 
jurisprudence of the end of the classical world, the Middle 
Ages, Renaissance, Reformation and post-Reformation down 
to the Age of Reason. It was the Western conception of justice 
for two thousand years. 

Its disintegration set in with the Age of Reason. Firstly, the 
divine law of nature, the objective, superhuman standard of 
justice, became the subjective law of human reason, its sub- 
stance soon being narrowed down into the individualistic 
notion of subjective rights of man. Later, following the trend 
of the time, the element of ‘nature’ in law was reinterpreted in 
a naturalistic sense. The historicism of the Romantic period 
then declared war on a timelessly valid justice, replacing it 
by the conception of justice as a historical growth. It was, how- 
ever, the positivism of the rgth century, with its denial of the 
metaphysical and superhuman, which dissolved the idea of 
justice by proclaiming the relativity of all views of justice. 
Thereby the idea of justice was stripped of all divine dignity 
and law abandoned to the vagaries of human will. The view 
that justice is of its nature relative became the dogma of the 
jurists, and the proof seemed to lie to hand in the concrete facts 
of history. Men ceased to believe in an eternal standard of 
justice transcending all human legislation; the difference 
between right and wrong became a convention, law was con- 
ceived as the mere product of the reigning power. Finally, the 
idea of justice was reduced to a mere husk by the complete 
codification of law at the beginning of the roth century, after 
which it meant nothing more than the demand for a system of 
law without contradiction in form, but without any value as a 
criterion in substance. 

Hence it was only to be expected that one day a political 
power devoid of all religious scruples should discard the last 
vestiges of the traditional idea of justice and proclaim the will 
of the ruling power as the soul canon of appeal in matters of 
law. The totalitarian State is simply and solely legal positivism 
in political practice, the abrogation in actual fact of the classical 
and Christian idea of a divine ‘law of nature’. If there is no 
divine standard of justice, there is no criterion for the legal 
system set up by a State. If there is no justice transcending the 
State, then the State can declare anything it likes to be law; 
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there is no limit set to its arbitrariness save its actual power to 
give force to its will. If it does so in the form of a logically 
coherent system, it thereby fulfils the one condition to which 
the legality of law is bound in the formalistic view of law. ‘The 
totalitarian State is the inevitable result of the slow disintegra- 
tion of the idea of justice in the Western world. 

Thus the history of the interpretation of the idea of justice 
in the Western world has culminated in its total dissolution; it 
has been annulled, both in theory and practice. The long road 
has led into the void. The totalitarian State, and the positive 
theory which prepared the way for it, have room neither for 
the rights of man nor for any eternal standard of justice what- 
ever. They consist solely in the system of power actually existing 
and enforcing its own absolutism by its own will and its own 
means. No wonder that the era of the totalitarian State should 
be the era of an unprecedented lawlessness and of systematic 
injustice. 

It is only now, when Western humanity is faced with the 
appalling result of its work of destruction that it is beginning 
to realize what has happened and to look back on the road it 
has travelled. It is overwhelmed with the horror of a terrible 
reality, which it sees taking shape in the totalitarian State. 
Yet it has not reached the point of admitting that this totali- 
tarian State is not the invention of a handful of criminals in 
the grand style, but its own product, the ineluctable conse- 
quence of its own positivism, a positivism void of faith and 
inimical to metaphysics and religion. It will not yet believe 
that this is the inevitable result of man’s loss of faith in a divine 
Jaw, in an eternal justice. Yet the alternative stands clearly 
revealed. Either there is a valid criterion, a justice which 
stands above us all, a challenge presented fo us, not by us, a 
standard rule of justice binding on every State and every 
system of law, or there is no justice, but only power organized 
in one fashion or another and setting itself up as law. Either 
there exist eternal, indefeasible rights of man, or there are 
merely the opportunities of the lucky and the lack of opportu- 
nity of the unlucky. Either there is a sacred law, which can be 
appealed to against every inhuman, unjust social order, against 
any caprice or cruelty on the part of the State, or that sacred 
law is a mere dream and law is nothing but another name for 
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the chance products of the actual elements of power in a 
political field of force. 

But if there is no sacred, eternal, divine, absolute law, there 
is no possibility of denouncing any form of law or polity or 
national act as unjust. If the positive theory of law is right, 
there is no possibility of waging war against the totalitarian 
State as a monster of injustice. Nor can we even say, ‘It is 
unjust’; but only, ‘It does not suit me, I do not like such 
things.’ 

The crisis in law and order which bears the name of the 
totalitarian State is the outward manifestation of the crisis in 
the conception of law. Humanity today is faced with the neces- 
sity of finding an issue from that crisis both in its inward and 
its outward aspects. One way, popular up to the present, is 
barred; we can no longer appeal to history. The totalitarian 
State has squandered the heritage of history. Now that its 
bankruptcy is declared, the question of the foundations on 
which a new world can be built can no longer be evaded. On 
what basis can reconstruction begin? Where is the idea of 
justice which alone renders such reconstruction possible? This 
question is not only one of those confronting us today. It is the 
question of the day. One thing is obvious. No reconstruction 
can be based on the maxim that justice is a relative thing. 
Nothing can be measured with an elastic yardstick. It is true 
that all social systems which we human beings create are only 
relatively just. But even such a relatively just system is only 
possible if we are guided by an idea of absolute justice, if we 
align what we build by the plummet of divine justice. 

For nearly two thousand years the classical and Christian 
idea of justice, the ‘Christian law of nature’, sustained and 
directed Occidental jurisprudence, and was conceived to pro- 
vide an adequate expression in philosophical terms for man’s 
innate, underived sense of right. What would be simpler, there- 
fore, than to return to it? Yet that is no easy matter for us, if 
only because the ‘Christian law of nature’ is not an unequivocal 
standard. From the outset, a certain ambiguity has clung to 
the idea, whether in its classical or its Christian form. What is 
meant by the ‘nature’ in which the principle of ‘divine’ justice 
is contained? The polemic against the law of nature has by no 
means only been carried on by men who were prepared to 
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surrender the idea of justice to relativism or formalism, but also 
by men who were well aware of the imperishable values of the 
classical and Christian idea of justice.! They felt the inadequacy 
of the term ‘law of nature’. They suspected some confusion in 
the blend of the Christian and classical elements which came 
about at the end of the ancient world. It will be one of the 
paramount tasks of future jurisprudence to clarify this con- 
nexion. 

It should be no matter for surprise if Christian theology also 
feels bound to grapple with the problem. The Scriptural and 
Christian idea of justice plays a preponderating part in the 
formation of the Occidental standard of justice; for instance, it 
can be shown that the conception of the rights of man arose and 
found expression in connexion with Christian ideas. Hence it 
can hardly be contested that it is the right and the duty of the 
Christian theologian to take his share in the work of reconstruc- 
tion. On the other hand, the Christian theologian can hardly 
fail to realize that this theme of secular justice—for our subject 
is the divine standard for the systems of this world—is merely 
incidental in the gospel. It is obvious that the central teaching 
of the divine gospel as ‘the righteousness of God’, the message 
of atonement for the sinner by Jesus Christ, is only indirectly 
connected with the question of just reward for labour, just 
punishment, a just polity, and so on. And vice versa, it cannot 
escape anyone living entirely in the world of Christian thought 
that, when questions of justice in the political or economic 
world arise, it is not with the theological expert in Scriptural 
matters that advice and authoritative information will be 
sought. These are questions in which even the most orthodox 
and exclusive Scripturalists among the Christian teachers have 
felt it incumbent upon them to sit at the feet of philosophers 
and jurists. Hence the question of justice in the systems of this 
world is clearly one which lies on the borderline between the 
faculties, and itis not mere chance that Christianity and classical 
antiquity should have cooperated in mastering the problem. 
But borders are not only the places where most momentous 
decisions are arrived at in politics and war, but also in the 
history of the spirit. Only the man who can look beyond 


' In particular the great jurist Gierke in his work, Johannes Althusius 
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frontiers can be their watchman. It is high time that theologians, 
philosophers, and jurists should unite in order to comprehend 
and clarify the meaning of this great idea, the idea of justice, 
of what is just, so that devastation may be checked and a 
reconstruction of just institutions begun on the ruins. 


ON THE CRITIQUE OF THE NATURAL LAW 
H.-H. Scurry 


critique of the natural law. 

1. The historical view: the natural law is only a reflection 
of historical data, absolutized as timeless truths: e.g. the view 
that slavery is permissible according to natural law, that 
personal property is an necessary institution for human exist- 
ence, and so on. 

2. The anthropologico-psychological view: the natural law 
assumes an image of man, in which reason is superior to will 
and governs it; where reason is understood as an unimpaired 
dimension, from which we gain a direct realization of good and 
the demands of the moral being. 

3. The juristic view: there are no norms of law, fixed in 
content, and no concrete legal definitions resulting from the 
purely formal highest principles of the natural law, as is again 
and again maintained by the natural law (the casuistic natural 
law) which governs individual cases of life under the law. 
Further, the so-called secondary principles, i.e. the transition 
from the highest norms to the concrete examples of law, can 
never have the same binding force as the universally applicable 
highest principles. 

4. The metaphysical view: the natural law makes use of a 
vicious circle in that from the idea of nature and the natural 
order of existence it evolves an order of value, while basically 
the value order is prior to, and therefore is projected into, the 
order of existence. Thus, for instance, the conception that the 


Fe main lines of argument have been presented in the 
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weak have any claim to help from the strong is certainly not 
contained in the ‘nature’ of man. On the contrary, the Christian 
order of values is in this instance presupposed. 

5. The theological view: the doctrine of the natural law 
implies a natural theology: i.e. a vision of the natural man in 
God’s will and in His commandment. This, however, is in 
contradiction to the theology of the Word: i.e.-to the knowledge 
of God and of His Will, which is gained solely from the word 
of Scripture. It contradicts most sharply the Biblical idea of 
God which acknowledges no dependence on an eternal legality 
having existence apart from God. In such a view the freedom 
of God and the sovereignty of His Will are violated. The 
highest principles of the natural law are not valid in the fallen 
world, but only in the state of primeval innocence. They cannot 
be either fully understood, or put into practice, by a nature 
which is corrupted by sin. The ‘eternal law’ no longer appears 
to be a negative of the actual chaotic order of the fallen world 
(Thielicke). This drawing together of the chaotic order into the 
real order of things, an idea drawn from the doctrine of the 
natural law, still remains highly questionable. For this reason 
the natural law also alternates between a conservative form, 
which sanctions and guarantees the existing state of social con- 
ditions, and a revolutionary form which tries to compare the 
state set up through history with the ideal state of primal order. 

In connexion with the historical argument it must be said 
that in fact the tenets of the natural law are and always were in 
danger of being simply the moral justification of an existing 
state. Here the Catholic natural law in particular shows a 
strongly conservative character in contrast to the natural law 
of the Enlightenment (Rousseau and the French Revolution). 
Recently, at any rate, even Catholic teaching on the natural 
law seeks to take into account the historical idea of evolution, 
as is shown for instance by the Papal Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno (1931) in which Pius XI speaks of a development of the 
forms of property. 

On the anthropologico-psychological argument there is this 
to be said: that today we stand at the end of a development of 
the history of thought, which has revealed the questionable side 
in a rejection of the genuine function of reason in the ordering 
of social life on earth. In a biased over-emphasis on man’s will, 
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in the end there remains only a man of power, or alternatively 
an animal-like being guided by sub-human motives. 

Opposed to this is the legitimate part of the doctrine of the 
natural law, that there must be a general responsiveness in men 
everywhere and at all times, for without this there would be 
no moral responsibility or obligation. 

The juristic argument indicates in fact a point through 
which the natural law has always made itself suspect, and 
through which it has even in this day widely aroused false 
hopes. The precaution has not always held sway, which 
Cathrein, one of the pioneers of the modern Catholic natural 
law, has expressed as follows: the natural law sketches in only 
a few general outlines; everything else is left to the positive 
law. The transition from highest principle to positive legal 
axiom can obviously only have binding force if there really is 
dependence on the authority of the teaching machinery of the 
church, which both prescribes interpretation and watches over 
it. However, this would mean placing the law either overtly or 
covertly under the rule of the Church. 

The metaphysical critique shows how little the doctrine of 
natural law is worth in the struggle with non-Christian points 
of view. In answer to the advance of the naturalistic position 
on a broad front it is not the arguments of reason which are 
of help, but rather the confession of that faith in which not 
only the foundation but also the limits of all things are shown 
to us, and in which we are set free from ideological prejudices. 

Thus far the theological critique has its justification too. 
According to Catholic teaching ‘the creature has the mass of a 
self-sufficient being and the space of a free independent initia- 
tive as the gift of the Creator’ (Hauser). According to Protestant 
teaching, however, man does not possess this self-sufficiency, 
but lives forever by the Word of God, and by listening to what 
it commands. Reformed theology does certainly recognize the 
concept of the natural law, but it understands it as part of 
the saving action of God in mankind. If order and justice 
exist outside the Church and Christendom, then God’s love is 
working secretly in them. “The theology of the orders is there- 
fore a theology of Word, and not something prior to or along- 
side a theology of Scripture’ (E. Wolf). Though there certainly 
exists today among the confessions an area of common ground 
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(e.g. the accordance of priority to the common good before that 
of the individual, shared views of family and state, etc.), yet, 
over against an all too zealous construction on the Catholic 
side on the basis of the natural law, Protestant criticism must 
again and again be given its place with its openness to the 
guidance of God in Scripture, and to the constantly renewed 
Call of God—in other words to the limits of. all earthly form 
and order, which derive from the proximity of God’s Lordship. 


III: THE ORDERS 


THE CONCEPT OF THE ORDERS OF 
CREATION 


W. ELERT 


Order, Union, Station. 


and prohibition are of God’s creation, to which we our- 

selves belong as members, and they are therefore appro- 
priately called orders of creation. We are made to conform to 
them ‘by nature’, through our creaturely state. God himself 
does not act here as a legislator in the narrow sense, but as 
creator and governor (para. 8). The concept of order is in any 
case ambiguous and needs definition before being employed 
further here. 


T= ordinances presupposed by the decalogue in command 
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If we say that a household is in order, we refer to a state of 
affairs. Order here consists in the fact that men and things, 
which are allied to each other and therefore necessarily co- 
existent in time, stand each and every one in their proper place. 
Order here is a structure of being. The opposite would be disorder. 
If we say on the other hand that a dentist’s patients are dealt 
with in the order of their appointments, then we mean a 
sequence, i.e. a structure of members which belong to it not by 
virtue of the coexistence, but who are arranged before or after 
each other. 

An earlier appointment establishes precedence. Order here 
is a structure of position, and of time as well. The opposite, if for 
instance someone is dealt with out of turn, is the exceptional. 
Finally, if we speak of a traffic order, then we do not mean 
either a state of affairs or a sequence of position or time, but a 
regulation, i.e. the demand for certain actions in certain condi- 
tions: if you meet other traffic, keep to the left. The structure 
of condition and action is only potential. The action is regulated. 
Order here is a structure of obligation. The opposite would be 
disorderly. 

It is one of those misunderstandings which are probably 
ineradicable, that critics of the doctrine of the orders of creation 
always understand the concept of order in this third sense, i.e. 
as a structure of obligation. This misunderstanding is unfor- 
tunately often encouraged by a lack of clarity in conception on 
the part of those who hold this doctrine. In fact the third 
meaning especially can be completely eliminated here. Order 
as a structure of obligation, as an embodiment of regulations, 
can only be an object of divine law-giving, in the narrowest 
sense, as we reviewed it in the decalogue. If on the other hand 
we understand in creation the total reality effected by God’s 
creative and governing act, then it is not a structure of obliga- 
tion. What God creates, maintains, and governs need not be so, 
but it is so. The order of creation is not a regulation but a state 
of affairs which is the result of God’s creative activity, and thus 
a structure of being. It is also a sequence which is the result of 
his governing activity, and thus a structure of time. Perhaps it 
may also be a structure of sequence, but this can be disregarded. 
The structures of being and of time can only be separated here 
conceptually and not materially. For the being evoked by God 
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is a temporal being, the states of affairs he creates are temporal 
states, which are subject to the law of growth and death, i.e. 
to the order of sequence. If we speak of orders of creation, of 
creaturely and natural orders in the plural, we can only be 
dealing with sectors of this order of being and sequence in the 
total creation. 

Obviously a further distinction must be made here. For 
instance, physical and biological laws are part orders in the 
universal order of being and sequence. Their pure natural 
legality holds good absolutely. That both a man and a woman 
are necessary to beget a child is an order to which there are 
no exceptions. We are subject to these laws in that we cannot 
change them or abolish them. But we can use them, and there- 
fore also abuse them. Above the level of the order of creation 
which is purely natural law, therefore, there lies a second, 
whence we can answer the question of right use or abuse. 
We are referred to this second level of order by the decalogue, 
for example in the commandment, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. Yet it does not become an ‘order’ or ‘ordinance’ in the 
narrower sense by God’s legislative activity as expressed in 
the decalogue. The commandment does not constitute marriage 
either as a general institution or as the marriage of two parti- 
cular people, for otherwise it would have to say, Thou shalt 
get married! It is not a command at all, but a prohibition, and 
it only prohibits the breaking of an existing marriage. Here 
the general order of marriage is taken to be already extant. In 
its concrete setting the prohibition also assumes the marriage 
to be a specific case, as emerges from the Thou form of address. 

Ethics are directly concerned only with this second level of 
part orders. The formal criterion is that these orders can be 
broken by us, and that they are therefore subject also to divine 
legislative activity in the narrower sense. In a material respect, 
however, they are characterized, as emerges in the decalogue, 
by the fact that they affect all human relations. As has already 
been said, these relations are not primarily regulated in a 
legislative way. Thus they do not constitute any structure of 
obligation, but rather a creative or governing structure of being. 

This emerges particularly from the concrete setting of the 
separate commands and prohibitions. The fourth command- 
ment does not demand that I honour all the parents in the 
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world, but only my own parents who are unique, and to whom 
I am creatively joined in a most personal way. Everyone is 
bound to his own marriage as a structure of being embracing only 
him and the partner joined to him. According to the apostle’s 
word, I do not owe obedience to all possible authorities, 
but only to the one which as power over me, and to which I am 
likewise personally joined. 

Those inter-personal relations which must not be broken, 
yet which can be broken, consist then above all only in a state 
of being mutually joined. They are specific orders whose essential 
character of order is always recognizable in the fact that the 
partners cannot change places with each other, neither the 
parents with their children, nor marriage partners with each 
other. But these specific orders also come within general orders 
which always include within them all individual examples of 
a particular category. Every child is to honour only his own 
parents, but all children in the world are also included in the 
general order that there are no children without parents and 
that consequently what holds for this child holds for all. Every 
breach always harms the general as well as the specific order. 
As related to the general order our behaviour is within the 
categories of obedience or disobedience to God’s command; as 
related to the specific order which is always a question of a 
concrete inter-personal relationship, it is in the categories of 
faithfulness or unfaithfulness. 

2. The specific orders are in part enduring, and in part 
temporally limited. To this second category for instance belongs 
the relationship of a concrete meeting (para. 7). The Good 
Samaritan and his protégé were joined to each other from the 
first moment of meeting until they parted again. The enduring 
specific orders are constituted partly by a free decision of the 
partners, for instance a marriage or a professional relationship 
defined by contract; we are partly drawn into them unasked, 
for instance into the orders of family (parents and children), 
race and state. The orders of race and state have a special 
position here in so far as they are of a super-personal duration 
and because apart from the inter-personal responsibility there 
also exists in them an aggregate one. From now on we will 
designate orders of this kind as unions. A union can come about 
as the association of a number of people by free decision for a 
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definite purpose (societas). It is then affected by the motive 
and purpose of the individual associates. It can also be limited 
by time. Or else it is pre-existent compared with its members 
and outlasts their membership. Then it is beyond their free 
decision and not bound by aims, it is not an association but a 
totality (universitas), which means more than the sum of its 
members. Consequently the ethos of a union of this kind is 
not identical with the ethos of its members, but is in comparison 
with this autonomous. It must be distinguished not only from 
the ethos of the individual member, but also from the ethos of 
the sum of them all. Race and State are not unions of the first 
but of the second kind, they are not associations but totalities. 

3. All orders of this type are structures of being which are 
above divine legislation in the narrower sense. God’s law does 
not command that people marry or produce children, or enter 
into contracted service, or acquire property or found a state. 
As pure states of affairs they do not impart to their members 
any subjective-ethical quality either. But they probably do 
impart stability to them by assigning to each one a definite 
position in which he has to live his life, to think, to act and to 
end it and which in case each limits the ethical field within 
which he is called to account by God. This is how Luther under- 
stands the concept of station in life. Where he gives instructions 
on confession in the Short Catechism he answers the question 
on the sins to be confessed: ‘Consider your situation according 
to the ten commandments, whether you are father, mother, 
son, daughter, master, mistress, or servant, whether you have 
harmed anyone by word or deed, whether you have been dis- 
honest, negligent, slothful or otherwise caused harm.’ 

The stations in life, then, for Luther are not what they have 
always been understood to be, both before his time, and since, 
i.e. different classes of men, but rather positions to which we 
are called for the purpose of fulfilling commandments. Within 
the framework of the so-called doctrine of the three stations in 
life later theologians and jurists have in fact limited the status 
politicus to the authority of the state, the status ecclesiasticus to 
those in official ecclesiastical positions, the status oecumenicus to 
all other mortals. It must be admitted that while this old 
chestnut is reproduced even today it is the worst and most 
stupid misunderstanding which could beset Luther at this point. 
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According to Luther everyone belongs to all three stations, 
because everyone is called to fulfil the commandment not only 
in a public position but also in an ecclesiastical and a family 
or business one (cf. Morphologie des Luthertums I1, 4o9ff.). Nor 
does he restrict the concept of station only to these three, as the 
quotation from the catechism shows. He also mentions the 
station of maids, farmers, monks, yet never in social exclusive- 
ness, as if each belonged only to one station. The maid is also 
in the household, and naturally also in the status ecclesiasticus, 
and as a citizen also in the status politicus. Station and order are 
in practice identical according to this Lutheran understanding. 
They depict the same state of affairs from different points of 
view. The order we call State is status in the sense of station, and 
as well as this it is union. According to this understanding, in 
the Augsburg Confession ‘all authority in the world and ordered 
governments and laws’ are ‘created and appointed by God as 
good orders (ordinationes)’ and in the German text the orders 
are further described as ‘stations’ (Art. XVI). 

That the natural orders are good orders of God’s is obviously 
a judgement of faith which cannot be deduced from their mere 
actuality. They belong to toal reality nomologically under- 
stood, which also allows room for the law of sin and the law of 
the demonic, and which is therefore also subject to the law of 
retribution. That they are, in spite of this, good orders of God 
even the Christian can only declare about the specific orders 
to which he himself is joined. But he can in truth do so concern- 
ing these, for in being joined to his parents he received existence 
through God’s creative act; only in the alliance to a marriage 
partner does he learn that marriage is a blessing, only in 
incorporation in a state structure that the power of the state is 
God’s servant ‘for your good’ (Rom. xm. 4). But they are good 
order only precisely as far as they can be understood on the 
basis of God’s creative or governing act, as far as they are pure 
structure of being, i.e. station or position. What human action 
or omission takes place in each specific position is thus subject 
to the law of retribution. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE ORDER OF 
PRESERVATION 


W. KUNNETH 


Tue RECOGNITION OF GoD’s ORDER 


divine institutions and to maintain that they are an 

expression of God’s will to preserve is not a possibility 
which would be given to man according to his ratio and experi- 
ence. The thesis of the divine order of preservation does not 
represent the result of empirical perceptions, nor does it 
represent an idea which is the result of metaphysical specula- 
tion. Man is denied immanent recognition of the orders as an 
order of God. 

Man does unquestionably possess an intuitive discernment 
of the fact that in his human existence he is designed for orders 
and that his existence is built into a particular structure of 
order. It is the basic fact of life that man is found in an irrevoc- 
able given state of order characterized by biological fate, by 
space and time. This reality of order so disposed is in unchal- 
lenged control of him. He cannot disregard it and change it, 
though he can certainly rebel inwardly against it, but instead 
he must endure it, either by suffering it fatalistically or by 
using it affirmingly and understandingly as a place for the 
development and activity of life. Man may realize for himself 
that such a relation of order belongs by fate to human existence, 
but he can give no answer to the question whether this given 
state of order and this state of conforming does correspond 
within its limits to God’s will, and what purposes God has in 
placing life in and through order, or whether here he should 
talk in terms of the blind game of instinctive arbitrary action 
or fateful arbitrary action. By virtue of his reason he is naturaliter 
not in a position to recognize the nature of the orders of exist- 
ence or to know their proper meaning. The necessity of orders 
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for the human being may be rationally obvious to him and 
substantiated by the experiences of history, yet information 
about the source, being, and purpose of the structure of order 
in this world is impossible for him. 

The fundamental recognition of world order as ‘God’s order 
of preservation’ is not a product of human wisdom but is 
dependent on revelation, and every closer development of this 
judgement is bound by revelation. Thus in this concept we have 
to do with a proclaimed judgement which man cannot possess 
on his own intiative, but which must first be told to him. The 
concept of “God’s order of preservation’ accordingly has the 
character of a message. Outside the sphere of influence of 
revelation there is no knowing about the origin of the earthly 
structure of order nor any meaning and purpose in this given 
state. The possibility of a ‘natural revelation’ as such is not 
based in any way on the fact of the orders as such, not even as 
a remainder element which would allow the conclusion to be 
drawn of an original revelation, nor even that of a theologia 
naturalis. The biblical witness of revelation alone, the revelatio 
Specialis presented in the proclamation of ‘law and gospel’, is 
the source of the realization that it is God who holds together 
the existence of the world and the life of men by particular 
orders. The understanding of the orders as God’s ‘orders of 
preservation’ arises in the first place from the biblical message, 
orders in which the proper and essential meaning of the 
structure of order in general is revealed. 

Corresponding to this recognition of revelation is the fact 
that the disclosure in the world of God’s will-to-preserve is a 
guide to the force, form, and recognition of the given states of 
order; for on this basis it becomes clear how service in and to 
the orders can be fulfilled. Now everything depends on the fact 
that the ‘order of preservation’ is understood not statistically as a 
given state of being resting in itself, but dynamically as personal 
orientation to the lord of this order. So this recognition is not 
primarily concerned with the given state of order as such, as 
if it could represent a second instance of revelation to be found 
outside revelation, or an authoritarian institution, but it is 
concerned with the originator, the personal authority of God. 
It is precisely in contrast to all material statics of simple ‘being’ 
that the concept of ‘preservation’ wants to make it clear that 
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this does not happen of its own accord and does not come about 
through order itself, but that here it is a matter of a divine com- 
mand, an authorization and commission from God that for all 
‘order of preservation’, especially as God’s ‘disposition’, nothing 
other than God’s authority can be decisive. In this aspect of 
revelation the ‘order of preservation’ takes the place of God 
as it were vicariously so that in the obligation included with it 
a meeting with God at first hand comes about. So man and 
the proclamation are referred and bound not to the order of 
survival itself but through it and above it to the lord and 
preserver of the world whose will becomes transparent in 
the orders. Only on the basis of this recognition dependent 
on revelation is it possible to develop in detail an under- 
standing of God’s order of preservation. But before this single 
statement there stands the significant sign which recalls the 
order of preservation’s foundation in revelation and which 
summons to faith in the God who testifies to himself in 
Trinity. 


THE QUALITY OF THE ORDER OF PRESERVATION 


The higher definition of quality must be looked at in two 
directions. It is found first of all when we look at the entity 
which established the orders, and then in the being in whom 
such order finds expression in the world. 


The Trinitarian Emphasis 


The preservation of the world as fallen reality marked by 
sin and death is the work of the creator, the redeemer, and the 
consummator all in one. While these functions of God’s pre- 
serving activity must be distinguished they cannot be separated. 
The order of preservation described as trinitarian is an expres- 
sion for the restless state of this world’s dependence on the 
triune God. With this basic observation every idea of an 
independence and autonomy valid in itself in this order is 
rejected, for its foundation is achieved in God alone. The order 
of preservation is not good, perfect, or holy in itself, in its 
concrete expression, but only God who ‘orders’ it, who works 
through it and in it is good, perfect, and holy. The reference to 
God’s trinitarian revelation thus signifies the divine-personal- 
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istic emphasis on this institution. In particular three points are 
expressed here: 

Lhe order of preservation as a work of the creator. In the first 
place the concept of the “order of preservation’ signifies clear 
reference to the world as God’s creation. However, we can 
only speak of God’s creation without misunderstanding if it is 
quite clear that neither a direct nor an indirect immediacy is 
given to it as a result of the world’s distortion caused by the fall. 
As we are separated by an abyss from the original world of 
creation, the paradise ‘original state’, in this world there can 
only be God’s ‘order of preservation’. This means that God as 
the creator and father of Jesus Christ preserves this world in 
spite of fall, sin, and transience, and it still remains his creature. 
The preservation takes place through God’s ‘dispositions’ which 
protect the world and humanity from complete destruction, 
self-dissolution, and the storm tide of chaos. In the situation 
post lapsum which alone is accessible to us we know God’s 
creation only in the form of preservation. The ‘order of preser- 
vation’ is the present form of God’s creative activity in the fallen 
world. In it God’s omnipotence, wisdom, and love for his 
creature shines forth. Through the preservation function of the 
order, God’s will as creator must continually be realized 
against the powers of darkness and deceit, this will which will 
not abandon the world and nature, men and their history to 
satanic evil. The idea of creation is not set aside by an under- 
standing of the order of preservation, but in this it is rightly 
established that the creatio Dei is not to be separated from the 
conservatio (preservation) for it is precisely in it that God’s 
purpose of salvation towards fallen creation itself reveals. 

The order of preservation as a work of the Redeemer. This idea 
leads at once to the second reference to redemption. The order 
of preservation has a decisive relation to redemption in several 
respects. The world and its ‘orders’ uniting it always stand in 
the shadow of the Fall and the disintegrating power of sin. By 
putting orders into this world God establishes defences against 
the diabolical tendency for destruction and in this sense the 
order of preservation is a reaction of God’s wrath, an expression 
of God’s punishment, which does not let his work of creation 
be threatened without retribution. The order of preservation 
as God’s ‘order of wrath and punishment’ because of sin is 
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only the outward dress within which the real intention of the 
creator’s will for preservation is concealed. The inner meaning 
of ‘preservation’ is in fact a christological one. If we take the bib- 
lical-trinitarian insight seriously, then to the extent that Christ 
is made a partner in the creation of the world, and that the 
world is created ‘through him’ and held together and protected 
‘in him’ its preservation takes place in spite of sin for the sake of 
‘the redemption of the world’. Even God’s ‘wrath’ and ‘punish- 
ment’ in this christological view become means of protection so 
that the world does not remain a sacrifice of sin but is saved for 
God’s act of deliverance in salvation history. The order of 
preservation ministers to Christ’s work of redemption revealing 
the love of God which does not wish to annihilate the world 
but to preserve it for Christ’s sake. The christological character 
of the order of preservation consequently is not to be separated 
from its foundation in God’s creation, for this comes to know 
its own proper teleological meaning only in view of redemption.! 

From this trinitarian understanding of ‘preservation’ there 
arises thirdly the reference to perfection. The ‘order of preserva- 
tion’ is essentially an ‘interim order’, an ‘intermediate order’ 
which is to span the time between fall and perfection, between 
the beginning of the redemption of the world in Jesus Christ 
and his parousia. Because of the need of the world arising 
through fall and sin God has taken certain measures to check 
a superiority of the elements of destruction and thus to keep the 
world to the aim of world perfection as set down in Christ. The 
order of preservation is therefore an action of God’s to deliver 
the world for the fulfilment of salvation, is a ‘necessary institu- 
tion’ of God, who has in view a future aim of salvation. Thus 
the order of preservation is orientated teleologically to the 
perfection of the world of creation, as it has its foundation and 
promise in Christ’s resurrection. It is concerned with the 
preservation of the world in the interim period before the 
untimely end up to the new creation. The order of preservation 
possesses an obstructing power, a postponing action, and is a 
sign of the fact that the signature of the fall which world 
history bears does not mean ‘last’ but is only ‘transitory’ and a 
perfection of the world in the Telos is at hand. Through the 
powers of preservation God makes it possible for men to 

* Cf. Col. 1. 16f.; II Cor. v. rof.; John m. 16; Eph. 1. 10. 
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approach the aim of eschatological perfection. In the action of 
‘preservation’ are revealed in special form God’s protecting 
grace, God’s waiting patience, and God’s governing mercy 
which offers a protective barrier through the orders, rails off 
the precipice, and thus controls chaos. From the trinitarian 
certainty there follows the pneumatic-dogmatic understanding 
of the order of preservation. Under its control the movement of 
the world towards the aim of its eschatological fulfilment takes 
place, and thus an ‘eschatological character’ is essentially 
proper to this order. 


The Character of Law 


The form in which the order of preservation is experienced 
in this world has the quality of God’s ‘law’. With this concept 
the judgement is made that in this order it is not a question of 
God’s original will as creator, but of an institution made 
necessary because of the fall which has ‘come in between’.! 
Accordingly the order of preservation is an order of divine law, 
which includes in it force and power and sets the ‘thou shalt 
not’ against the disorder and injustice released in the world by 
the satanic revolt. So understood, the order of preservation 
secretly always means the commandments in the ‘second table’ 
of God’s law which in substance are of infinite variety but in 
form are actually to be found in the whole of humanity. The 
order of preservation as ‘divine law’ corresponds to the ‘usus 
politicus legis’, the obligatory and binding norm of order which 
makes possible and preserves man’s living together in con- 
formity with the statements of the 4th to the 1oth command- 
ments. 

The question raised here of the recognition as God’s law 
of this usus politicus legis which varies greatly in content finds an 
answer in the statement that general human knowledge of a 
basic ‘obligation’, of the ‘holiness’ of orders, and laws in the 
world represents formally something similar and analogous to 
what God’s commandments of the ‘second table of the law’ 
say, yet lacks the clarity of revelation. This knowledge of the 
legal necessities of this world is veiled, corrupted, and disfigured 
with regard to the divine character of the law. The demands of 
the law can therefore be understood naturally both as tribal and 

t Rom. v. 20. 2 Rom. I. 325 "1. 14. 
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racial law and as the expression of the will of an autonomous 
state authority. The real understanding of what God’s law 
means and demands in its form as a general law of order, 
usus politicus, and what it aims at is not given apart from a 
biblical message of revelation. The legal character of the ‘order 
of preservation’, however, does not signify a natural, generally 
moral datum of being, but because it possesses a trinitarian 
quality it also carries the certainty of divine law. But this 
character remains hidden apart from the special revelation; the 
non-Christian cannot grasp of his own accord either the 
creation reference or the christological and eschatological 
reference and therefore cannot judge either that he is involved 
with the will of God in the order of the law. The fact of the 
general legal character of the order of preservation is given 
independently of the proclamation only as a question of the 
meaning, purpose, causality, and teleology of this legality. What 
we know of the world laws awaits a valid interpretation and 
answer for the question thereby raised. 

The answer follows from the ‘law of God’ witnessed to in 
the Old Testament as a revelation of the will of God in the form 
of the decalogue. From this point it becomes clear that the 
ordering of mankind in the diversity of its laws is concerned 
with the usus politicus of the divine law, with divine institutions 
for the preservation of the world, in spite of their questionable 
form, and perverted substance, with a basic relationship of 
God’s revealed law to the historical and relatively valid ‘norms’ 
of the world of nations. The facts brought to light by this show 
that all men do indeed stand subject to the law of God in the 
form of contemporary racial and state laws, yet they do not 
realize that in this situation they have to do with the will for 
preservation of a God who shows them patience and mercy. 
God’s will of salvation and love which establishes and guides 
this law of God in the order of preservation of the world is 
veiled for man in the legality of its orders of family, race, and 
state. They first of all arrive at the obviousness of their ‘nomos’ 
as usus politicus legis in the trinitarian interpretation by way of 
the witness of revelation through the preaching of law and 
gospel. In this proclamation it then becomes clear that the 
commandments of the second table of the law, although not 
essentially different in substance from other human laws, are 
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determined qualitatively by reference and orientation towards 
the fundamental first commandment, and that it is under the 
judgement of this first commandment in particular that the 
proper and essential meaning of God’s law even in the form of 
the order of preservation is revealed. In it the unchangeable 
will of God finds expression, to preserve mankind through 
commitment to his law, until the fulfilment of his decree of 
salvation.! 


THE EXISTENTIAL? SIGNIFICANCE 


If we develop the concept of ‘order of preservation’ in relation 
to men it takes on the significance of a whole basis for existence 
for the historical life of men. In it are given the qualifications 
and main conditions for man’s situation and the functions 
arising from them. The order of preservation is the place where 
human existence is lived out, and is identical with the bounds 
of existence in the human destiny of ‘being in the world’. In 
such an order, however, the form in which human existence is 
lived is also at the same time displayed. So the order becomes 
the framework once set up within which man’s life comes to be 
shaped. 

With this order man is incorporated in an overlapping 
objective context of life. This fateful state of being inserted in 
to a given state of order thus constantly implies overcoming 
arbitrary subjectivism and restraining radical individualism in 
which this order not only first makes possible man’s life together 
but actually first shapes it. The social existence of men conse- 
quently only takes place in the sphere where the orders take 
effect. At the same time order becomes the dimension which 
refers men to one another, brings them into association with 
one another and binds them fundamentally to one another. So 
man’s individual existence without order is completely incon- 
ceivable and in the fulfilment of its life it is dependent on the 
objectivity of the orders preserved. The order of preservation 
thus is in principle characteristic of the necessity of life. 

This structure of order, however, must not be understood 
essentially as an ‘ontic’ datum, but contains the claim to mutual 


1 Rom. 1. 18ff. 
2 Ger. existentiell—‘significance for the individual in his particular 


situation’ is the intended sense. 
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obligation. For this reason it presents at the same time an 
‘ethical’ structure of being which points to anchorage in 
another dimension and lets its metaphysical foundation shine 
through. In its existential significance the order of preservation 
carries the essential ‘character of service’. It is a help for life, 
which has to serve the fashioning of human existence. Hence 
the orders are not in any way to be interpreted in ‘biological’ 
and ‘naturalistic’ or in ‘utilitarian’ and ‘eudemonistic’ terms but 
they bear the fundamental stamp of a responsible life of decision 
in the sphere of history. 

The obligation for service arising from this is a double one. 
Firstly it is responsible service in the preservation and shaping 
of order itself. The ‘order of preservation’ does not mean an 
irreparable and unalterable ontic reality from which human 
responsibility would be excluded. As we are not dealing with 
an autonomous material character which leaves the ethical 
question open, man has an effect as a responsible creature on 
the given state of order. To this extent it is possible to speak of a 
simply ‘personal’ certainty, since order remains an object of 
human responsibility, and presents them with a task of acting 
consciously. ‘The concrete alteration of the order can therefore 
only become ethical duty. 

It is then a question of responsible service in these orders on 
the basis of the context of being in which man finds himself. 
The order of preservation makes possible mutual service to one 
another and for one another, it is the existential call to perform 
the responsible service of overcoming the isolation of the 
individual. The decisions required within the historical reality 
of order imply a consciously responsible action with its aims 
ethically determined.! 

Finally we must not overlook the fact that the existential 
significance of the order of preservation is not by the measure 
of its fulfilment or non-fulfilment robbed of its meaning and 
completely set aside by failure on the human level. Its validity 
in principle remains in force even when contempt and misuse 
of order leads to a questioning of the conditions of life that make 
for a meaningful existence. In a case of the perversion of order 


' P. Althaus formulates this very neatly by saying that the orders are 
‘both given and imposed at all times’ (Ger. here has the pun gegeben und 
aufgegeben) and . . . ‘are possibilities of love for one another’ (op. cit. p. 10). 
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and of the function of order it becomes clear that every state 
of disorder signifies a victory for selfish subjectivism and becomes 
an expression of ethical neglect. But it is just in this reversal of 
the preservation meaning of the orders that their existential 
necessity becomes all the more obvious and more pressing. As a 
result of this the question of the validity and ‘rightness’ of the 
orders becomes the central question of ‘political ethics’. 


Tue DIALECTIC OF ORDER 


God’s orders of preservation according to their concrete 
natural-historical form and appearance are never given in pure 
perfect form, but, always marked in the dark zone of human 
history by guilt and error, are given in a questionable realiza- 
tion which is only relatively valid. Nowhere in the world is an 
ideal form of God’s order to be found and so there cannot be 
any ideal-political realization, any ‘ideal state’ either. That 
every retreat to a supposed ‘primitive state’ which would be 
adequate in a higher grade for God’s creative and perserving 
will points to an illusion on the basis of a theological fallacy was 
even more precisely substantiated. God’s order of preservation 
in its practical existence has constantly and simultaneously 
succumbed to sin and injustice, been exposed to the curse of 
death, been perverted and misused by the wickedness of men. 
So unavoidably and inevitably in ‘order’ we encounter also 
‘disorder’, in ‘lawfulness’ also ‘unlawfulness’, not only God’s 
will, but also the evil will of men and the satanic anti-God will. 
So in the given state of order we meet with constructive pre- 
serving powers and demolishing destructive forces, divine 
justice and earthly injustice, meaning and meaningless chaos, all 
involved with one another and in one another. Through this 
basic structure the ambiguity of concrete political-historical 
reality is made clear. 

Here two errors of judgement must be eliminated. Firstly 
the idealistic turning of the ‘relative’ valid character of the 
orders into something harmless. Here we are concerned with 
the thesis which is anxious to dissolve the dialectic tension and 
explains the absolute nature of the orders by saying that apart 
from a few differences everything is ‘in the best order’. We 
must further reject the illusory endeavour of fanaticism which 
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considers the orders must simply be identified with evil. God’s 
will then remains completely hidden in the world of obscured 
orders and these can then no longer be placed in relation to the 
divine law and the authority of God. 

In contrast to these anti-biblical theories it is proper to 
speak only dialectically of God’s orders. God’s good orders 
serving to preserve is at the same time an abode of the devil. 
These two realities lie within each other, they can only be dis- 
tinguished but not separated in the ‘here and now’ of history. 
This distinction contains the serious critical question whether 
or not a human historical order can correspond to God’s will 
to preserve and if so how far. Whatever the answer to this may 
be, the decisive principle remains that the institutions founded 
in God’s gracious will for preservation and the preserving laws 
of God, in spite of and in all the world’s sinfulness, in all 
distortion and perversion do still serve the aim of eschatological 
divine teleology. For this reason God’s order of preservation 
remains the basic fundamental for the formation of political 
ethical reality. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE MANDATE 
D. BONHOEFFER 


commission which has its foundation in the revelation of 

Christ and which is evidenced by Scripture; it is the 
legitimation and warrant for the execution of a definite divine 
commandment, the conferment of divine authority on an 
earthly agent. ‘The term ‘mandate’ must also be taken to imply 
the claiming, the seizure, and the formation of a definite 
earthly domain by the divine commandment. The bearer of 
the mandate acts as a deputy in the place of Him who assigns 
him his commission. In its proper sense the term ‘institution’ or 
‘order’ might also be applied here, but this would involve the 
danger of directing attention rather towards the actual state of 
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the institution than towards its foundation, which lies solely in 
the divine warrant, legitimation, and authorization. The conse- 
quence of this can all too easily be the assumption of a divine 
sanction for all existing orders and institutions in general and a 
romantic conservatism which is entirely at variance with the 
Christian doctrine of the four divine mandates. If the concept 
of the ‘institution’ could be purged of these misinterpretations 
it would no doubt be capable of expressing very effectively what 
is here intended. The concept of the ‘estate’ also suggests itself 
in this connexion; it did good service from the time of the 
Reformation onwards, but in the course of history it has 
acquired so many new connotations that it is now quite 
impossible to employ it in its pure original sense. These words 
now suggest human prerogatives and privileges and no longer 
convey their original meaning of dignity in humility. Finally, 
the term ‘office’ is now so completely secularized, and has come 
to be so closely associated with institutional bureaucratic 
thinking, that it cannot possibly render the sublime quality of 
the divine decree. For lack of a better word, therefore, we will 
for the time being retain the term ‘mandate’, but it is still our 
purpose, by dint of clarifying the concept itself, to help renew 
and to restore the old notion of the institution, the estate, and 
the office. 

The divine mandates are dependent solely on the one 
commandment of God as it is revealed in Jesus Christ. They 
are introduced into the world from above as orders or “institu- 
tions’ of the reality of Christ, that is to say, of the reality of the 
love of God for the world and for men which is revealed in 
Jesus Christ. This means that they are not in any sense products 
of history; they are not earthly powers, but divine commissions. 
It is only from above, with God as the point of departure, that 
it is possible to say and to understand what is meant by the 
Church, by marriage and the family, by culture and by govern- 
ment. The bearers of the mandates do not receive their com- 
mission from below; their task is not to expound and execute 
desires of the human will, but in a strict and unalterable sense 
they hold their commission from God, they are deputies and 
representatives of God. This remains true whatever may be the 
historical origins of a church, a family, or a government. In 
this way, by virtue of the divine warrant, there is established 
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in the sphere of the mandate an unalterable relation of super- 
iority and inferiority. 

This means that the commandment of God wishes to find 
man always in an earthly relation of authority, in a clearly 
defined order of superiority and inferiority. But at this point it 
is immediately necessary to define this superiority and inferiority 
more closely. First of all, it is not identical with an earthly 
relation of superior and inferior power. The stronger can 
certainly not without further ado claim for himself the authority 
of the divine mandate vis-d-vis the weaker. On the contrary, it 
is characteristic of the divine mandate that it corrects and 
regulates the earthly relations of superior and inferior power in 
its own way. Secondly, it must be emphasized that the divine 
mandate establishes not only superiority but also inferiority. 
Superiority and inferiority pertain to one another in an indis- 
soluble relation of mutual limitation which we shall later have 
to define more closely. Thirdly, superiority and inferiority here 
represent a relation not of concepts or of things but of persons; 
it is a relation between those persons who, whether they be 
superior or inferior, submit to the commission of God and to it 
alone. The master, too, has a Master, and this fact alone 
establishes his right to be master and authorizes and legitimates 
his relation to the servant. Master and servant owe to one 
another the honour which arises from any particular act of 
participation in the mandate of God. There may be abuse of 
superiority to the detriment of the inferior, but at the same 
time there may also be abuse of inferiority. Quite apart from 
personal aberration, abuse of both superiority and inferiority is 
inevitable whenever it is no longer recognized that both have 
their foundation in the mandate of God. In such a case superior- 
ity is thought of as a fortuitous favour of fortune; it is seized 
upon and exploited without compunction, and, in return, 
inferiority gives rise to indignation and rebellion. The whole 
relation of superiority and inferiority is reversed when the 
inferior becomes conscious of the forces which are inherent 
within itself. This is the critical moment at which the inferior 
suddenly breaks free; it perceives itself to be armed with the 
dark forces of destruction, denial, doubt, and rebellion, and, 
with these chaotic powers at its disposal, it feels itself to be 
superior to all established order and to all superiority. There is 
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now no longer any genuine superiority or inferiority; the 
superior derives its authority and legitimation solely from 
below, this superiority, which is superior only on the basis of 
the inferior, is regarded by the inferior only as the personified 
claim of the inferior to become superior. Thus in such a case 
the inferior becomes a permanent and inevitable menace to 
the superior; in the face of this threat the man who is superior 
can maintain his ‘superior’ position only by tormenting and 
provoking the inferior still more actively while at the same 
time combating the rebellious forces of the inferior with terror 
and violence. At this stage, when the relation between superior 
and inferior is reversed or confused, there arises between them 
the most intense hostility, mistrust, deceit, and envy. And in 
this atmosphere, too, purely personal abuse of superiority and 
inferiority flourishes as never before. In the horror which is 
aroused by the violence of this rebellion the fact that there was 
ever the possibility of a genuine institutional order established 
from above can only appear as a miracle, and so, in reality, it 
is. The genuine order is superior and inferior draws its life from 
belief in the commission from ‘above’, belief in the ‘Lord of 
lords’. This belief alone can exorcise the demonic forces which 
emerge from below. The collapse of this belief means the total 
collapse and destruction of the whole structure and order 
which is established in the world from above. Some will say it 
was a hoax and a fraud, and others will say it was a miracle, 
but both sides alike must surely be astonished by the power of 
belief. 

It is only in conjunction, in combination, and in opposition 
with one another that the divine mandates of the Church, of 
marriage and the family, of culture, and of government declare 
the commandment of God as it is revealed in Jesus Christ. No 
single one of these mandates is sufficient in itself or can claim 
to replace all the others. The mandates are conjoined; otherwise 
they are not mandates of God. In their conjunction they are 
not isolated or separated from one another, but they are 
directed towards one another. They are ‘for’ one another; 
otherwise they are not God’s mandates. Moreover, within this 
relation of conjunction and mutual support, each one is limited 
by the other; even within the relation of mutual support this 
limitation is necessarily experienced as a relation of mutual 
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opposition. Wherever this mutual opposition no longer exists 
there is no longer a mandate of God. 

Superiority, therefore, is subject to three limitations which 
each take effect in a different way: it is limited first by God, 
who confers the commission, second by the other mandates, and 
third by the relation of inferiority. Yet these limitations also 
constitute a protection for superiority. This protection affords 
encouragement for the observance of the divine mandates, just 
as the limitation gives warning against the abuse of superiority. 

Protection and limitation are two sides of the same thing. 
God protects by limiting, and He encourages by warning. 


THE HUMANITY OF THE ORDINANCES 
H. THIELICKE 


sion and man zs his world.! 

That we are moving here within the framework of 
biblical pronouncements in speaking of the humanity of the 
ordinances has meanwhile become clear in many data we have 
introduced and worked out [in the first volume of this discussion 
of ethics]. We can therefore be content here with a formal 
summary of the most important arguments. 

1. With the radical understanding of the demands of the 
Sermon on the Mount to which we attained, it became impos- 
sible to free ourselves from the historical foundation of our 
existence and to see claims made upon us only within the 
‘mobile sphere of the eye’. It is impossible to appeal to the 
natural arrangement of our world as something necessitating 
our acting in a particular way without responsibility for such 
action, as if such were our inevitable fate. Just because the 
Sermon on the Mount makes a total claim upon us it becomes 
clear that we must regard (imputare) the historical structure as 


I: DISCUSSING the ‘world’ we are speaking of a human dimen- 


* ‘world’—Weltlichkeit (lit. world-li-ness=intrinsic belonging in his 
world of being—Eng. Ed.). 
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a dimension of our own ego and as the macrocosmic objectiviza- 
tion of our “Babylonian heart’ (Francis Thompson). The laws 
of movement and life in the history of the aeons are bound up 
at the deepest level with the law of repression, violence, and 
egoism in such a way that a complete de facto fulfilment of the 
command of love would be identical with the end of history as 
a whole. There is as we saw a connexion between this and the 
fact that our pictures of eschatology and creation (eschatologische 
und protologische Bilder) have an effect which may be labelled 
‘non-historical’ and into the bargain ‘unnatural’. There is 
equally a connexion with the fact that every biblical foundation 
is eliminated from the historical zdea of progress. History, because 
it is essentially—that is, in its inmost structure—bound up with 
the Fall, cannot liberate itself from its own foundations and 
press forward into the outer reaches of the Kingdom of God. 
On the contrary its demonic potency stands revealed nowhere 
more clearly than at the End. 

2. Hence the ordinances of history (for example the state, 
law, economics, and so on) are not to be displayed as ordinances 
of creation. They are rather ordinances of the divine patience 
given on account of the ‘hardness of our hearts’ (sklérokardia, 
Matt. xrx. 8). In them God erects certain laws of the fallen 
aeon, for example the laws that fear and terror hold sway in it 
and that the principle of violence operates, and these laws are 
so worked out that they cannot be instruments of destruction 
on account of the miracle of God’s saving activity and of his 
blessing. Contrariwise they uphold the world. As Gerhard von 
Rad puts it in his exposition of the covenant of Noah' they are 
ordinances which ‘hold good in a situation where violence has 
led to a degeneration in the relationships of the creatures to 
one another’, they are ‘emergency ordinances’; killing is com- 
bated by killing. 

3. Thus the ordinances of this aeon can neither simply be 
regarded as good in the sense of being constituent of creation 
nor as of neutral value in the sense of belonging to the sphere 
of some pure legality beyond good and evil; they are on the 
contrary the form taken by the structure of fallen existence. 
This is what makes them a twilight phenomenon: for the one 


1 G. von Rad, Das erste Buch Mose, 1-12, in Das Alte Testament Deutsch, 
1949, pp. 108fF. 
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part they have the features of ‘this age’ and are as it were an 
objectivization of human creatureliness and fallenness; and into 
the bargain they provide representatives of the divine will to 
show grace and patience. But the two things belong together. 
The miracle of the ordinances of the covenant of Noah consists 
in the fact that God uses the elements of the fallen world for his 
purposes—that he uses the egoism of the polis to subdue the 
egoism of the individual and the group; that he uses killing in 
order to stem the flood of killing. He will not permit the world 
to perish by its own hand. Above it—and that means above 
wars and rumours of war, above killing and being killed, and 
above anxiety and terror stretches the rainbow arch of recon- 
ciliation and of peace; and under the shelter of this arch the 
world will one day arrive at the ‘welcome day of judgement’. 


THE ORDER OF CREATION 
AND FAITH IN CHRIST 


K. BarTu 


HERE and how do we know of a commandment of God 
\ \ in His particular form as Creator and of a sanctifica- 
tion of the creaturely action and abstention of man? 
We have already considered the noteworthy answer to this 
question which is to the effect that reality instructs us concern- 
ing God as Creator and human creatureliness. This is created 
by God, and simply by surrounding and being present to us it 
reveals to us, i.e. to the natural reason of every man, not with 
the full but with the increasing certainty and clarity, this 
sphere in which God is its creator and man is part of it as the 
creature of God. Moreover, in and by ‘reality’ there is also 
revealed what should properly be the subject of an additional 
question; the commanding of God the Creator and its bearing 
upon the action of the human creature; the order of many 
orders of creation, which create a sort of basis, sphere, or frame- 
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work for the real divine commanding to be extracted from 
God’s particular revelation, and for the corresponding action 
and abstention of the man who is under specific obligation to 
this revelation. 

To see what this answer means, we shall again consult Emil 
Brunner as its outstanding representative. There are certain 
‘laws of life’ (op. cit. p. 193, E.T. p. 209); an ‘order which is 
given along with what is created; it is an order which although 
it has been obscured by the presence of sin, and thus ignored, 
cannot be eliminated; it is an order of which even the ‘‘natural 
man’’ is somehow aware, even though it cannot be known as it 
really is, but only discloses its true meaning to faith’ (p. 329, 
E.T. p. 345). It ought really to be ‘unceasingly operative’ (p. 
208, E.T. p. 224). In fact, however, it is broken by sin (p. 199, 
E.T. p. 215)—I am not quite clear whether Brunner means 
objectively or only in man’s consciousness. And yet the will of 
God does not cease to encounter us in it, nor does it cease to be 
the object ‘of a purely rational knowledge’ (p. 204, E.E. p. 220) 
even a sinful man and the heathen, or to be actually accessible 
to a ‘very far-reaching sensus communis moralis’ (p. 215, E.T. p. 
232). According to Brunner, this order is in particular a ‘means 
by which the divine wisdom compels men to live in community; 
this means that human life . . . is continually being made 
possible once more’ (p. 194, E.T. p. 210). Hence it is the 
‘means of a divine training for community’ (p. 320, E.T. p. 336). 
For this reason, while it is ‘produced’ in its variable historical 
form by a human, natural, and rational impulse, and even 
though it is obscured by sin, it is recognizable in its nature as 
divine creation and divine gift (p. 320, E.T. p. 336), and it is 
to be accepted and retained as such with ‘reverence and grati- 
tude’. \(p. 929 E:T. p..339; p.208; E.T. p-225)))/We-have to 
‘adjust ourselves’ (p. 192, E.T. p. 208) to it because it forms at 
any rate the framework for the life in ‘heartfelt brotherly love’ 
(p. 212, E.T. p. 228) enjoined upon the Christian. 

Leaving aside the many detailed points which might be 
made for and against this view, we shall simply maintain that 
it is not a satisfactory answer to our question. 

Our first reason for rejecting it was mentioned in a previous 
connexion. With its abstraction from the revealed Word of 
God, with its reference to the obscure magnitude ‘reality’ and 
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with its credulity concerning the human ability to extract from 
this obscure entity useful knowledge of God and our relation- 
ship to Him, it gives no reliable or authentic answer to the 
question of the Creator who commands and the human creature 
confronting him. It rests upon suppositions and proceeds by 
assertions in which the particular sphere of ethical encounter 
between God and man which we seek is seen only uncertainly 
and obscurely, and not in a way that allows us to proceed 
securely to further reflection. 

We add a second reason that in any event what it reveals 
uncertainly and obscurely with its assertions is now unfortu- 
nately an ‘order’ which is not only different from the command 
of God the Redeemer but plainly and expressly separate from 
it, being called a mere sphere of framework in relation to it. 
The concept ‘order’ and the function ascribed to it as a frame- 
work for the Christian activity of love enjoined by revelation 
and carried out in faith, cannot conceal the fact that, even 
though we really have to do here with a command established 
by God and to be kept accordingly by man, this is another 
second or first command, behind which there seems to stand 
the notion of an independent divine economy for the first 
article—the very split in the one command of God, and ulti- 
mately in the concept of God, which is to be avoided at all 
costs. We prefer not to enter the particular sphere of the 
relationship between Creator and creature as disclosed in this 
answer, because we are not sure that we may not be betrayed 
into a strange and isolated region in which neither the one God 
nor the whole man is at home, so that neither the command of 
the one nor the sanctification of the whole man can be effectively 
maintained. 

The third reason is perhaps the most weighty of all. This 
answer does not really make clear whether and in what sense 
it is seriously meant as an answer to the question of the relation- 
ship of God the Creator and man as His creature. If it were 
intended to answer this question, would it speak so confidently 
of an ‘order of creation’ immanent to ‘reality’, revealed in it 
and immediately apparent to a sensus communis moralis? Are 
‘Creator’ and ‘creature’, and therefore ‘order of creation’, 
concepts which man, in virtue of a kind of accessible intuition 
and by the use of categories of understanding at his disposal, 
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can simply handle as he does concepts like ‘cause’, ‘effect’, and 
‘causal nexus’? Is not the credo in unum Deum a bracket which 
encloses the first article as well? Does not even the first article 
denote, as also the concept of an order of creation if it is to have 
serious theological content, the one whole secret of God, of the 
reality distinct from Him and of the relationhips between 
the two? Can there be any question of this mystery outside the 
bracket of the credo, as proposed in this answer? Does not the 
omission of the bracket betray the painful clarity that what is 
meant is not anything which with theological seriousness can 
be called an ‘order of creation’, but only the general truth, 
which requires neither revelation nor faith, of certain laws of 
life and existence about which the so-called ‘reality’ gives more 
or less certain and clear information and which can actually 
be known as such by everybody with more or less certainty and 
clarity? The sphere in which God the Creator really encounters 
man as His creature, and the question of the order or command 
which obtains in this sphere, are not even envisaged let alone 
attained. We wished to hear about the Creator and His creature, 
about the command of the Creator and the sanctification of 
man, but we have obviously been told about something very 
different and much more innocuous and unimportant. 

For all these reasons we cannot admit that any enlighten- 
ment is to be found in this answer. Consequently, if we are to 
see how far the one command of God really is also the command 
of the Creator and as such the sanctification already of man’s 
creaturely action and abstention, we shall have to seek another 
answer. 

But the answer is obvious if, in accordance with our 
arrangement, we keep to the fact that these two presuppositions 
are subordinate, i.e. subordinate to the first. In the fact that 
the one God who commands is He who is gracious to man in 
Jesus Christ, He also meets man in His command as his 
Creator, and therefore His command concerns man already in 
his creaturely being. The answer to be given to our question on 
this ground is solid because it is not related to the obscure 
witness of so-called ‘reality’ but to the clear decision of the one 
manifest Word of God Himself. It does not place side by side 
two heterogeneous commands, or a command and an order. 
It need not try to conceal the dualism by introducing the 
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second concept ‘order’. On the contrary, it considers a parti- 
cular form of the one command of God and its bearing for the 
whole man. And finally it leaves the Creator and the creature 
and their mutual relationship within the bracket of the credo. 
Hence it really considers the secret of this sphere, and thus 
looks to the only point to which serious questioning about this 
sphere can look. 

If we were careful not to give it any particular emphasis or 
connexion, we might well use the phrase ‘order of creation’ to 
describe this particular sphere of ethical inquiry. By this we 
should have to understand the order, i.e. the particular sphere 
of divine command and human action in which on the one side 
the God who is gracious to man in Jesus Christ commands also 
as Creator, and on the other the man to whom God is gracious 
in Jesus Christ stands before Him also as His creature and is 
to be sanctified and liberated by his command. The distinction 
between this order and what is customarily called ‘order of 
creation’ elsewhere is clear and irreconcilable. To be aware of 
this order we do not leave the closed circle of theological know- 
ledge. We do not in some way read off this order where we just 
think we find it. We do not understand it at all as an order 
which can be discovered by us, but as one which has itself 
sought us out in the grace of God in Jesus Christ revealed in 
His Word, disclosing itself to us as such where we for our part 
could neither perceive nor find it. We not merely suppose it; 
we sce and know it. We do so in the secret of revelation and 
faith, but in this way really and authoritatively. 


7 


THE FRONTIER SITUATION AS A PLACE 
FOR NEW ETHICAL REFLECTION 


The boundary, as P. TitricH has stated, is the place most 
productive for knowledge.! This is particularly true for ethics. 
A period of normal conditions cannot very well call attention 
to this problem in the same way as when humanity comes into 
extreme situations in times of war and post-war, social and 
economic crises: when the troublesome question arises for the 
individual how he is to lead a life guided by moral standards 
when the general structure of life is so constituted that this is 
simply not possible. All the fine drawing-board plans of a 
theology of order then become untenable when we are brought 
by the totalitarian state into the unavoidable conflict of life 
and truth, life and life. In such situations every ethic proves 
insufficient which understands the idea of sanctification as a 
transparent life in good works. Ture.icke here exploits the 
idea of justification through faith alone, for in such a situation 
there is no justification through works but only through trust 
in the forgiving grace of God. The reality of sin which is un- 
avoidable can only be met with the reality of forgiveness. 

In the sphere of the boundary problems of ethics there are 
two further groups of questions, compromise, and boundary 
morals, STEUBING in his work, which was awarded a prize by 
the Evangelical Academy, shows that both are to be taken 
seriously: God’s command with its unavoidable demand, and 
man’s service with its imperfection. A genuine compromise can 
only be valid from the following points of view: if it is always 
remembered that God’s will is always the highest norm; if one’s 
neighbour is also considered in every decision; if the tension 


' It has been found convenient to use variously ‘frontier’ and ‘boundary’ 
for the first element in phrases like Grenzsituation., Tillich uses ‘boundary’ 
but this word lacks the sense of what lies just beyond the defined limits, 
whereas ‘frontier’ is a word with the appropriate air of hazard about it. 
No attempt has been made to standardize the usage: the translator of 
Thielicke uses ‘frontier’, the other translator follows Tillich—but the sense 
is self-evident.—Eng. Ed. 
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between individual and social ethics is invariably felt as a 
temptation and a challenge, and it is sought to loosen it 
through love; if the decision is ventured in faith and in trust in 
God’s forgiveness. 

The problem of boundary morals has scarcely been con- 
sidered up till now by evangelical ethics. Here the question 
is one of the acute endangering of community-human life 
together by the principle that social behaviour is guided by the 
moral minimum allowable and not by the standard of service 
and love for one’s neighbour. This behaviour seems to become 
especially prevalent in times of social crisis. As well as the 
general improvement of the economic and social situation in 
general, however, we must also be concerned with the fact that 
through the proclamation and ministry of the church the 
cynicism underlying boundary morals is checked. 


THE FRONTIER SITUATION IN ETHICS 


H. THIELICKE 


The Theological Relevance of the Frontier Situation 


as the model of reality to serve as its criteria what can 
be called the ‘normal case’. In this way the illusion arises 
of certain Christian rules and regulations providing a ‘solution’. 
There is, however, here something similar to medicine, where 
the ‘clinical models’ (Schulfdlle) are simply not the cases that 
permit us to study the problems of the doctor’s behaviour, 
whereas frontier cases, transitional states, and complications 
are. The real questions are posed by frontier cases rather than 
normal cases. It will therefore also be possible to perceive 
whether the principles of ethics laid down are proven in the 
fire of the frontier situation and whether this has led to a 
deepening of understanding: thus a doctrine of the ordinances 
will find its inner momentum and profundity precisely in its 
taking concrete ordinances of evil into account and even the 
doctrine of justification and sanctification will have to prove 
itself and undergo the most radical of tests if for instance it 
faces up to the question of whether and how far in opposition 
to authorities that are criminal it can be put into practice in an 
underground movement or resistance movement, that is in a 
movement where there is no escape from lies, camouflage, and 
falsification. Those who have a doctrine of the divine impera- 
tive which holds good only within a Christian body (corpus 
christianum) or a regularly functioning democracy but is helpless 
in relation to a time which is ‘out of joint’ have not in fact at 
rock bottom possessed any such doctrine at all but presumably 
have had just a religious ideological terminology to super- 
impose upon that ‘ordinary’ situation. 
All ethical problems are indeed relatively easy to represent 
on the drawing-board, as can be seen from the usually current 
text-books, The flimsiness of this presentation of them is mani- 


Ts USUAL TYPE of theological ethics seems fated to take 
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fested by its illegitimate a priori reduction of reality to the 
normal. One could even mischievously say that it deprives 
reality of the element of caricature and strips it of its craziness 
and of the evidence of its having gone out of gear. Ethics is, 
however, never merely made less serviceable thereby allowing 
that one may remain inclined to turn to it in practice in critical 
and unusual situations where current formulae do not provide 
an answer to the question ‘What are we to do?’—but above all 
it deprives itself of that body of problems which are theologically 
decisive. 

It isall too easy to contrivea natural theology where the world 
is only looked at with the normal spectacles of the lover of the 
beauties of nature. But what happens to this undertaking of nat- 
ural theology and of the analogia entis which lies behind it, in the 
light of earthquakes, air attacks, andsome other riddles of history? 

It is simple almost in an ominous way to speak in terms of 
ordinances of creation and of being subject to authority as one 
such ordinance of creation, where one has the ‘ideal case’ of 
the corpus christianum and where one has a prince as the primum 
membrum ecclesiae (principal member of the Church) in mind, 
but what is the situation here in an age of Stalins and Hitlers? 
Will it not be permissible to assume that in really facing up 
to those crisis-situations ethics will also have contributed some- 
thing essential for theory itself, and that theology and ethics 
could here be thrown into a gigantic melting-pot? 

We may expect this all the more since in the situation of evil 
and in the frontier situation—as it were in institutional sin— 
it is crystal clear that ‘this aeon’ is not shot through with stable 
ordinances of creation that have a sort of character indelibilis and 
from which we might take our cue. The possibility of a total 
perversion is a hint that these ontic ‘remainders’ (Restbestdnde) 
of creation did not exist and that these ordinances are nothing 
other than what we described them as in volume one (pp. 
2144ff.). They are in fact the macrocosmic reflection of the 
human heart—its objectivization—and there is no greater 
possibility in the macrocosmic dimension of delineating a 
frontier between creation and sin than there is in this human 
heart and in human individuality in general. 

1 Cf. E. Hirsch, Schépfung und Siinde in der natiirlich-geschichtlichen Wirk- 
lichkeit des einzelnen Menschen, 1931. 
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Seen from this standpoint, the frontier situation of evil as 
it functions structurally is no mere borderline possibility, no 
exceptional condition, and no debasement of this aeon, but 
provides a specially pointed model of which might be called 
the constitutional debasement of the aeon—a model which is 
dissociated from any ideology of the ordinances of creation. 

In beginning with the analysis of the frontier situation we 
are not therefore displaying an inclination to dramatize some- 
thing that is far-fetched but are engaging in an enterprise which 
is in the strictest sense relevant to the subject, relevant indeed 
to the ‘world’. 

It may be for this reason that our ethical and theological 
theories are here subjected to an unheard-of pressure to ‘die in 
order to become’ whenever the literature of ethics sidles out of 
this problem and so to speak avoids it ‘like a red hot poker’! 
There seems to be an unwritten law that nothing should be 
said about such problems—for example about the theological 
problems connected with the underground movements in war- 
time. They are reckoned as embarrassing and ‘shocking’ and 
are relegated to the private sphere of the individual’s quiet 
room and to the most personal decisions of conscience. And 
yet this quiet room is supposed to be the place of prayer, and not 
in any account to be the lumber-room and side-room of the 
theological lecture-hall in which everything is heaped up which 
cannot be ventilated or accommodated in the public rooms and 
salons of this or that academic theology. If, therefore, we take 
this thesis of Tillich’s to heart, that the frontier is the fruitful 
place for knowledge, let us turn first of all to the question of 
what we mean when we talk about a ‘frontier situation’. 

Anthropology has repeatedly gained awareness of the fact 
that it is the ultimate possibilities and therefore the frontier 
possibilities within us which reveal our essential nature. It is 
precisely Adalbert Stifter, whose epic work discloses an 
Apollonian world of moderation and actually only allows good 
men in a good order to appear on the scene, who can speak in 
his letters of there lying hidden ‘in us all a tiger-like disposition’, 
and that it is therefore by no means certain what we might be 
capable of in case of some ‘nervous fever’ or in other conditions 
in which our inhibitions are released. This hint of the extreme 
possibilities shumbering in men will provide us with a descrip- 
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tion of their essential nature, which fails to find expression in 
the ordo of his restrained mode of normal existence. Goethe may 
have had the same thing in mind when he said in reference to 
criminals that there was no crime towards which he himself 
did not have a similar natural tendency. In the extreme possi- 
bilities—in the frontier situations—lies hidden the decisive 
evidence about our essential nature. 

The concept of a frontier situation is as such derived from 
Karl Jaspers, and although we do not intend simply to adopt 
what he has to say in the matter we should like to make some 
of the motifs that occur there fruitful for our theological 
discussion.! 

By ‘frontier situation’ Jaspers understands such ‘situations 
as these: that I am always zm situations, that I cannot live 
without struggle and suffering, that I take upon myself inevit- 
able guilt, that I must die’.? 

In laying hold of such situations and passing through them 
I stand out of myself (gegeniibertreten) and give full flight to the 
‘being’ (Sezn) in me (aufschwingen lassen) ,3 while without con- 
frontation with the frontier situation I merely vegetate un- 
imaginatively but do not exist. ‘We become ourselves in 
entering into the frontier situations with our eyes open... to 
experience frontier situations and to exist are one and the same 
thing.’3 Only as I face up to the frontier situation do I stop 
living in the particular moment or, as it were, reeling drunkenly 
from moment to moment along my span of time, but lay hold 
of myself as a totality—just as I may survey myself as a whole 
only from my frontier, or as we might here say, from the 
‘extremes’ of my existence (Dasein), from death and sorrow and 
guilt. Only in the contemplation of this frontier and in the 
prospect one has from it can the decision be made whether I 
am laying hold on my existence comprehendingly or am failing 
to find it. It is only on this frontier that my existence is called 
in question, but in its very questionableness also becomes the 
object of my questioning and so ceases to be a non-objective 
milieu enveloping me, the while my movements are merely 
vegetative and subjective.* 

It seems important to turn this idea of the frontier to good 


1 Cf. Jaspers, Philosophie, Berlin, 1932; II. Bd.: Existenzerhellung, pp. 
2orff. and esp. pp. 220ff. 2 Op. cit. p. 203. BIE Ove 4 P2209; 
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account for the mode of being of this whole aeon even although 
in Jasper’s work it appears only with reference to the existence 
of the individual. We could, of course, also do this without 
specifically mentioning Jaspers’ conception at all. For there is 
no new discovery in the thesis that the frontier is the place where 
knowledge is to be discovered and is therefore also in modern 
terms the place where alone I can consciously lay hold on my 
existence (Dasein): it plainly holds good, for instance, in rela- 
tion to knowledge of the world as we find it in the Bible. For 
what the world is, and what man in the world is, becomes plain 
and manifest—and really so in the strict sense—on the frontier 
of the world: from the fact that the world was released from its 
creator’s hands and comes to an end at the Last Judgement. 
That is to say, it becomes plain, eschatologically speaking. No 
pronouncement could be made about the world—about guilt, 
freedom, the ordinances, or history—which is not eschatologi- 
cally conditioned, that is, which does not refer to the beginning 
and end of the world. 

Within this frame of reference too the supposition suggests 
itself that we should understand by this frontier not merely 
the temporal horizon of the beginning and end of the world 
but also the, as it were, qualitative horizon of the world: first of 
all in the sense of what God has made of it in terms of creation: 
he has made man in his own image and he has made the forms 
of creation transparent to his dunamis (power) and _theiotes 
(Godhead); and secondly in the sense of what has become of 
this world since the Fall (post lapsum) for instance in the extreme 
perversion of the ordinances and in periods of crisis in which 
we see sin not simply as something committed by the individual 
but also as it were as something built in to the structure of the 
world itself. 

Here, too, we would stand before two ‘frontiers’ of the world 
from which it becomes plain in its totality, that is in its ultimate 
possibilities and in its essential nature: both in regard to what 
was put there in it as a possibility of creation, in which it would 
attain to its authentic being and to the realization of what it 
was originally mapped out to be; and also in regard to what 
it carries within it as the extreme possibility of decline and fall, 
of chaos and of the misappropriation of that with which it was 
endowed at its creation. 
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Between these two frontiers lies the domain of the world. On this 
account it seems to us to make sense to apply what Jaspers 
designates as the frontier situation in the existence of the indi- 
vidual to the world and to the aeons in its totality, that is, to 
look at it from the outmost limits of its possibilities, through 
which it is confronted with the theme of a destiny it has 
failed to seize yet which is enjoined upon it, and so with the 
task of understanding itself and forming an opinion about 
itself. 

This frontier situation, then, forms an instructive model for 
the study of the fact of the fallen world and for the discussion 
of the problem of ethics in its most acute form. Here we must 
establish whether we did right in rejecting the primitive ordo 
with its natural law as regulative because we lack the ‘trans- 
formation formula’ in order to apply the laws of the unfallen 
original condition of the world to the world become fotaliter 
aliter after the fall, i.e. post lapsum.! In this connexion it will 
further emerge whether we were right in understanding the 
fall, on the basis of the New Testament and the Reformation, 
to be as radical and characteristic of the world order as we 
thought it necessary to assume, and in consequence whether 
we were right in interpreting the normative rules and regu- 
lations in a world in need of forgiveness only as negative 
imperatives.” 

In the underground movements of the second world war 
in which Christians, above all in France and Holland, played 
a leading part, this ethical situation finds exemplary expression. 
The chief problem in the resistance movements was, ethically 
speaking, that of ‘behaviour in illegality’ and the question of 
how one might be obedient within that field of ‘force’ and 
might merit the forgiveness of God (i.e. in a world of falsehood, 
in which it is manifestly no longer obvious what truth means 
and how it is to be expressed—in a world of the black market, in 
which illegal areas of economic activity have come into being, 
and so on). 

Legitimate illegality, however, that is, the possibility and 
necessity of obeying the lex Dei while breaking the lex ordinis 
humani and breaking not merely the laws of the polis but also in 
some circumstances the moral laws, presupposes a state of evil in 

1 Cf. Theologische Ethik, 1. 2014ff. 27 Ch ihe Ei. 2163it. 
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which the fallenness of this world gains pointed expression: 
‘here law and justice can fall so far apart that law often demands 
implementation when it is simply codified injustice’.' 

While theological ethics to a great extent passes disrespect- 
fully over the problems of the frontier situation, jurists have at 
all times taken an interest in this range of questions. The ques- 
tion why the frontier situation is habitually overlooked theologi- 
cally in such an obvious way would merit a special examination. 
One might suppose this would lead to the conclusion that 
theology is to a great extent individualistic in its thinking and 
that here too its standard of judgement is not seldom that of 
bourgeois normality. The frontier situation only comes into 
evidence when public callings and further social and political 
systems are discovered as having specific ethical relevance. 

The principal characteristic of this state of evil of illegality 
consists in the inescapable conflict, namely a conflict of values 
which cannot be clearly resolved, but in which one way or the 
other I am guilty. It at once becomes clear that in this situation 
even canon law with its two principles, necessitas non habet legem 
and quod non est licitum lege, necessitas facit licitum (necessity knows 
no law)? can no longer help. 


The Anamnesis of Frontier Situations 


a. Prior questions of method; theoretical and existential analysis. 
Such anamnesis will be appropriately accomplished by means 
of the most pregnant possible model situations. As a criterion 
for the selection of these models we have to make use of the 
question how people who are consciously Christian and not 
only knew what the theological responsibility of their decisions 
was but also reflected to it passed through classical instances 
of the frontier situation, even if perhaps they succumbed in 
such a situation. 

We choose this method because there lies in merely external 
theoretical investigation a danger of a misleading assessment of 
the problems as innocuous. The merely theoretical discernment 
of the frontier situation, so to speak the construction of it on 
the drawing board, blurs the actual frictions to which it is 


' Dietrich Oehler, ‘Die Achtung vor dem Leben und die Notstands- 
handlung’ in Juristische Rundschau, 1951, Heft 16, p. 1. 
2 Can. 11 dist. I de consecr.; c. 4 de R.J. 5. 41. 
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subject. If anywhere, here is the place where two sources of 
knowledge must be fully dealt with: first, what might be 
described as the perspective produced in the existentiell threat 
of the frontier situation (which is in truth something more than 
and different from the mere threat to physical existence!) and 
secondly objective and as it were ‘disinterested’ theoretical 
assessment. The two modes of observation must complement 
each other, because each of them taken by itself has its special 
sources of error. The perspective of existentiell threat is insufli- 
cient by itself for the objectivity of one’s decision is threatened 
by personal moments of weakness too. It is prejudiced for 
example by anxiety (Angst), by misinterpretations of the situa- 
tion, and by tactical considerations. Just because the concrete 
situation also has its own deficiencies, we must not let questions 
regarding the decisions taken in such cases by Christians mislead 
us into simply adopting for ourselves the attempted solutions 
of so-called ‘prominent’ Christians and using them as models, 
or even more plainly misusing them in a legalistic casuistry. 
These so-called ‘prominent’ Christians are the very people who 
were much too clearly aware of their own fallibility and of the 
need for forgiveness in their decisions to make it legitimate for 
us to use them as casuistic examples. 

But neither is the objective observation of the theorist 
sufficient in itself because it cannot press into its field of vision 
certain factors which require to be taken into account when 
decisions are made. It is, for example, very easy (and can lead 
to the edge of triviality) to repeat in abstracto Theodor Storm’s 
words: ‘One man asks, What is the result?; the other, Is it 
right? / and thus we can distinguish ’twixt the freeman and the 
slave.’ These words have, however, an essentially different tone 
if the lives of many innocent people depend on the ‘results’; if 
in given circumstances time can be gained by a compromise or 
new possibilities of negotiation can be opened up; and if one 
takes account of some privilege involving somebody’s prestige in 
order not to shut all the doors; or if one rather places in the 
hands of the other person involved possibilities of retreat which 
will prevent his losing face. 

For the same reasons it was repeatedly felt in Germany 
after 1945 to be all too easy and on that account illegitimate 
for a multiplicity of voices from foreign neutrals and from such 
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as had never been under the necessity of having to live and 
expose themselves under a dictatorship to pass ostracizing 
judgements about collective guilt. Even the objective rightness 
of one judgement or another on the situation must necessarily 
have been felt to be pharisaic by those whose objectivity was 
exposed to the most unheard-of frictions; and by no means only 
through irrelevant affective motivations such as anxiety and 
the urge for self-preservation and so on but through conflicts 
within the region of the relevant, through the confusing com- 
plicatedness of the ways in which the problem is stated, and 
through the impossibility of discovering evident criteria for the 
decisions which are to be taken. And even when they experience 
guilt themselves, they were not disposed to be reproached 
for this guilt by voices from the occupying authorities (the 
‘Etappe’). 

The plasticity of the actual situation in which decisions are 
made therefore only manifests itself when it is tackled from 
both the focal points which we have mentioned. 

b. The concrete forms of the conflict. The frontier situation is 
above all characterized by the fact that one is confronting an 
opponent who is resolved upon any and every exercise of 
violence and who is notoriously a representative of injustice— 
and who ts recognized as such. The best models of such situations 
are therefore provided by those lands which were occupied by 
the representatives of an ideological tyranny; for while the 
lands where the tyranny originated had participated in a 
gradual development under the despotism and had very easily 
lost the clarity of objectivity and judgement through being 
acclimatized to the new situation, besides having been deceived 
by innumerable tactical manceuvres about the ultimate objec- 
tives of the dictatorship, the lands which were later occupied 
at least had the chance of making an essentially more dispassion- 
ate diagnosis. 

It is manifestly a duty to combat such an opponent. But if 
this is so the duty laid upon us can only be fulfilled when we 
accommodate ourselves to the methods of this opponent, 
thereby participating in the vileness of these methods against 
our will and yet having to will it to be so—thus ‘defiling our 
hands’. The church as such may have to suffer injustice rather 
than to do it and cannot be accredited with a political right to 
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resist, yet equally the Christian who is called upon to have 
political responsibility is under compulsion to act within a 
framework of injustice. ‘He cannot look on with folded hands 
at the way in which the powers of the abyss desolate and 
destroy his land, the people committed to his charge and all the 
values which are sacred to him.’! 

The essential characteristics of the frontier situation consist 
in the following: 

1. A dispute with the notorious representative of evil is not 
a personal dispute with a personal enemy but involves the 
preservation of ordinances and values and living creatures from 
physical destruction and spiritual contamination. The duty to 
enter into the dispute is thereby rendered inescapable. 

2. The struggle against the notorious representative of evil 
can only be carried on in such a way that one uses the means 
at one’s disposal to a certain degree that cannot be calculated 
in advance and so takes upon himself a share of guilt. These 
methods have a logic of their own and have a tendency to limit 
progressively one’s freedom of action. 

3. This brings the whole range of the means at our disposal 
into the light of day in its need of forgiveness. 

4. What the young Frenchman designates within this 
sphere as ‘acting without hating’ (agir sans hair) means that 
while he was indeed limited in his outward activity by the logic 
of the means for the struggle, yet as a Christian he never sees in 
the other person only the tool of his means but rather the child 
of God enchained in the bonds of evil and therefore gone 
astray—as Francis Drake also saw it. There therefore remains 
in being a humane sphere which does not belong to the 
arbitrary apparatus of the struggle. After this general survey of 
the structure of the frontier situation in principle let us go on to 
form an impression of its most important variations. 

Straight away we can establish a certain ‘typology’ of the 
frontier situation, disclosed to us by the different values from 
time to time present in the conflict: 

i. The conflict between life and truth. Classical examples of this 
conflict—gruesome just because they are classical—lie to hand 
in the sphere of illegal help given to Jews during the Nazi 
deportations. 

1 Gebhard Miiller, formerly Minister-Prasident of Baden-Wurttemberg. 
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Cf. Helene Jacobs, ‘Illegalitat aus Verantwortung’. (Dr. 
Franz Kaufmann zum Gedachtnis); and Gertrud Staewen, 
‘Bilder aus der illegalen Judenhilfe’, both in Unterwegs, 1947, 
vol. 3, pp. 100ff., 2off. 


ii. The conflict between life and life. This second form of a 
conflict of values takes place in the most diverse shapes. It has 
become best known in Germany as a result of the discussion on 
paragraph 218 of the German penal code which, in connexion 
with the problem of abortion, confronts us with the conflict of 
whether where the doctor indicates danger in the pregnancy 
the life of the mother or that of the child should be saved. Under 
present-day techniques of interrogation in totalitarian states, 
with the use made of torture and the application of drugs, the 
same problem comes to the surface in the form of the question 
whether someone who has ‘fallen among thieves’ is justified in 
committing suicide in circumstances where, through the aid of 
chemical means, he is in danger of becoming a depersonalized 
evidence-machine: whether therefore by sacrificing his own life 
he might spare that of his neighbours. This conflict is shown to 
be genuine—and robs us of every possibility of applying the 
verdict of ‘suicide’ to readiness to sacrifice one’s life by one’s 
own hand—in the light of the asseveration that Carl Goerdeler 
for example disclosed hundreds of names of his fellow con- 
spirators and delivered them to certain death in that con- 
dition of extreme derangement and therefore of subjective 
innocence. 

We may compare in this connexion D. Bonhoeffer, Ethics, 
p. 171 (p. 114 of the German edition): ‘If a prisoner takes his 
life for fear that under torture he might betray his country, his 
family or his friend, or if the enemy threaten reprisals unless 
a certain statesman is surrendered to them and it is only by 
his own free death that this statesman can spare his country 
grievous harm, than the self-killing is so strongly subject to 
the motive of sacrifice that it will be impossible to condemn 
the deed. 

The form of frontier situation which shows the conflict 
between life and life comes most crudely to the surface in some 
examples which Eugen Kogon introduces in his book Der S'S- 
Staat (Berlin, 1947). 

When the SS demanded from political prisoners in con- 
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centration camps that they should take in hand the sifting for 
pre-arranged killing of prisoners who were not ‘fit to live’ 
(lebensf hig) and when refusal to obey meant the end of the so- 
called ‘red’ regime and the coming of the ‘green’ (that is, a 
stepped-up system of sanctions) then ‘one had to be ready to take 
guilt upon oneself’ (author’s italics). ‘One had simply the choice 
between actively aiding and abetting on the one hand and 
retreat from responsibility on the other—which as all experi- 
ence showed, brought worse to follow. The more tender one’s 
conscience was, the more heavily would the decision weigh upon 
one.’ For this reason, according to Kogon, Christians were 
generally unsuited to effect it. ‘As the decision had to be taken, 
and taken quickly, it was perhaps better that more robust 
spirits should take it upon themselves, so that we did not all 
become martyrs but remained alive as witnesses. Who could 
dare to condemn such comrades?” (op. cit. pp. 343ff.). 

ill. The conflict between obligations to people in general and loyalty 
to an oath of allegiance. It may be that I can only keep someone’s 
life in being—the life of my people or of my neighbour—by 
trying to topple the total order of things which endangers this 
life and which is wicked in itself: that is, by my becoming 
a revolutionary, with all the consequences that entails. 
Among these consequences might be my breach of my oath 
of allegiance. 

The oath of allegiance and the oath of office present a 
specially complicated ethical problem. To be sure I may tell 
myself that such an oath always involves mutual obligations, 
and that the state to which I have sworn this oath makes this 
obligation de facto null and void on its own account as soon as 
it becomes a criminal state, thus releasing me, so that breach 
of my oath is no longer from my side in the strict sense an issue. 
Here then we would have a case which would involve a certain 
analogy to the loss of the claim to truth. 

However, the problem is rarely posed in this simplified and 
relatively clear form. Usually it happens that the oath has been 
given to a state which was already manifestly evil in its struc- 
ture, so that this loses its significance as something which can 
discharge me from my obligation and therefore confronts me 
in all seriousness with the guilt of breach of oath. A real ethical 
decision then follows when with my eyes open I am to take an 

2A 
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oath which I cannot in good conscience keep.! Here we might 
have a clear ethical situation to discuss if it were really so 
unambiguously a matter of ‘open eyes’. But in practice this too 
will always be essentially more complicated, for even the 
markedly evil state is never only an evil state. It still exercises a 
certain function as an ordinance from which I cannot wholly 
stand aloof and it therefore contains within itself a challenge to 
qualified participation. This participation is also inescapable— 
at least in a certain measure—by dint of the fact that it is 
precisely the totalitarian state which is usually hermetically 
sealed off from the outside world so that I cannot escape it; 
it no longer even has a desert into which I might get myself sent 
or into which I might escape! If therefore I am not prepared 
to deliver myself and my dependants over to physical annihila- 
tion and leave the field clear for those who are evil and for 
fellow-travellers who are lacking in character then I must find 
some modus convivendi, which, concretely, means that I will not 
be in a position to dismiss the hazard of the oath from my con- 
sideration without more ado. 

The pastoral situation in such instances of conflict will 
again and again confront the counsellor with the fact (which 
the author can at any rate confirm from his own experience) 
that he does not possess full power to say dogmatically ‘My dear 
X, do it in this way or in that’, not even when he personally 
resolves the conflict in one particular direction. But it would 
be the work of a hireling and not of a shepherd if he were to 
exploit the authority which he may happen to possess with the 
questioner in order to render obligatory for somebody else his 
own decision, which is ‘not transferable’ because it cannot be 
carried out in accordance with objective criteria. Something 
which for one person would be a venturesome decision taken in 
the expectation of forgiveness could be for the other a piece of 
quixotry and irresponsibility or even the line of least resistance. 

This typology of the frontier situation as we have described 
it by means of some characteristic models is to be sure quite 
incomplete. A wide variety of forms of the conflict could be 


' 'This was the case, it might be said, when the German Volkssturm was 
sworn in during the closing phase of the war (1939-1945) at which time 
the vile nature of the system administering the oath was no longer simply 
something it could possibly become but an accomplished fact. 
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added, for example the question which gained gruesome 
notoriety on the occupation of Germany, whether a father 
might kill his wife and daughters if they were exposed to rape. 
But what has been said may suffice to give us an impression of 
what we are actually dealing with within the framework of the 
evil situation. We shall now attempt a theological commentary 
on the remarks already individually noted and made in part by 
the participants themselves. 


Theological Interpretation of the Frontier Situation 


The first point which has repeatedly made itself felt already 
must run to the effect that the frontier situation does not leave 
open any direct way out of our difficulties. Thus it may be that 
in regard to the trial of an enemy where the destiny of a great 
cause and also the destiny of living creatures are placed in my 
hands I will find myself confronted with the alternative of 
either ‘leading people astray’ or delivering my people or my 
cause as the case may be to destruction. The notion of ‘leading 
astray’ includes as we have seen a wide variety of ethical 
qualities. . . 

The second point runs to the effect that the guilt we take 
upon ourselves in the frontier situation grows and that it really 
does amount to ‘the evil that men do’ living ‘after them’.! 

The third point is to the effect that in regard to becoming 
guilty in re in the frontier situation we run the danger of 
becoming the victims of the law of the ‘downward path’, by 
which we mean to indicate that readiness to become guilty or 
even the bitter and reluctant knowledge that we must become 
guilty—which is implied when we enter upon the plane of 
illegality—immediately forces unforeseeable consequences upon 
us and does so not merely in the sense that guilt has disruptive 
sociological and institutional effects but also that it is on its 
own account subject to the law of progressive augmentation. ... 

Seen from the point of view of the Law, to undergo the frontier 
situation embraces the following ideas: 

First of all, the situation is never only destiny in the sense 
of its having a basis in the suprapersonal structure—tragic from 
the start—of the world; but it is provoked through ‘Adam’ and 

1 Ger. ‘fortzeugend Bodses muss gebaren’, Schiller, Piccolomini, v. 1. Evil 
generates more of itself. 
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is based in a communal guilt which already stands behind our 
situation and which for our part we complete and intensify. 
Thus far we are at once the object and the subject of this 
communal guilt. In relation to it we are condemned to neces- 
sity! and at the same time appealed to on the strength of free- 
dom and responsibility. We are conductors and executors of 
cosmic guilt. Not only what we do but also the situation 
within which we do it is in need of forgiveness. 

In thus bringing the frontier situation into connexion with 
our guilt and so seeing it divested of its tragic character we 
understand it as judgement, for an essential form of the divine 
judgement consists in the fact that what is to begin with a 
relatively small evil is judged by the fact that it gathers momen- 
tum like an avalanche and operates in accordance with its own 
laws. It is manifestly a relatively small evil to acquiesce in the 
alternative choices forced upon us and already discussed but 
as soon as we have chosen one of these alternatives we become 
its prisoner. Stated in terms of principle this means that zt zs 
not only that evil provokes judgement, but also that judgement intensifies 
evil, Paul expresses this by the term paredoken in Romans I. 24. 
The crime which the builders of the tower of Babel committed 
against God (Gen. xt. rff.) is judged by God through its being 
compelled to take effect not merely vertically (that is, between 
man and God), but also horizontally (that is, between man and 
his neighbour). For men who no longer have God as their 
criterion are subject to the dictatorship of their instincts; they 
become ill at ease and incalculable in relation to each other 
and become the object of fear. It is this which results in the 
emergence in human society of that centrifugal tendency that 
leads (Gen. x1. 7ff.) to their scattering—which in this context 
is both a judgement and an intensification of guilt itself. 

Secondly, we do not make an end of the frontier situation 
only within the province of our own decision but we commit 
ourselves thereby to a line of conduct which to a great extent 
also determines our future activity, that of our environment 
and not least the activity of the next generation, and which in 
certain circumstances leads to fundamental ethical ‘mutations’. 

' The difference elaborated by Luther between coactio (compulsion) and 


necessilas (necessity) must naturally be taken into account here. Cf. Thielicke’s 
exposition of this in Th. E. I. 1438; 634ff.—W A. 18. 634—CI. 3. ra5f. 
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If cosmic guilt stands behind our situation as a suprapersonal 
entity we nevertheless for our part have an additional effect 
and do indeed produce this suprapersonal entity, and help to 
determine the milieu by which the existence of other people 
is seen to be encompassed. A real decision is effected only by 
those who are aware of these concomitant factors, factors which 
they themselves produce, and who therefore see more than the 
burning issue of the moment. 

From the standpoint of the Gospel to undergo the frontier situation 
embraces the following ideas: 

The ambivalence of the Word of God in its form of Gospel 
and Law imparts itself to the situation of conflict when it is seen 
from both these standpoints and endows it with an ambiguity 
which is theoretically unresolvable. This ambiguity is the same 
as that also inherent in judgement, which as krisis signifies a 
kind of junction at which the way to death or to life takes a 
fork. In this sense the frontier situation not only bears the mark 
of the fallen world but also the mark of grace, which implies 
promise, in the midst of this world. And this is true in two 
respects: 

First, in enduring this situation under God—that is, in 
knowing about its need of forgiveness and its guilt I cannot be 
put in the wrong by it and it cannot ‘break me up’. In keeping 
guilt open through freedom to forgiveness I remain ‘whole’. In 
becoming free of guilt through forgiveness I gain dissociation 
from it: one might also say I remain objective over against it. 
To be dead to sin in the Pauline sense (Rom. vi. 7, 10, 11) 
means to have no further interest in denying it or in debasing 
it dialectically into a transitional phase or a tragic fatum. 

For the Christian who exists under justification his self- 
respect and one might say his honour rest on the fact that God 
as the one who forgives has received us into his society and 
that guilt cannot tear us out of this society. The fact that this 
society becomes our lot ‘through faith alone’ frees us from the 
tendency to produce a moral alibi in respect of works and so 
correspondingly either to glorify these into merits or to pro- 
nounce them the destined products of a necessary situation, or 
else to have to trace the situation itself back to a tragic world 
structure. Forgiveness permits us to be realistic. For this reason it 
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In perceiving the offer of divine forgiveness beyond the 
frontier situation I remain attached to spiritual poverty, indeed 
this situation zs plainly a demonstration of this poverty (Matt. 
v. 3). In brutal fashion it deprives me of every chance of 
becoming justified by works; it is thus a ‘crude’ model of the 
world in which such works are simply not to be found at all. 
Its crudity is plainly symbolic. For the frontier situation is a model of 
‘this world’ at its most concentrated. 

It is for this reason that it has such a special affinity to 
spiritual poverty: it keeps before us the tribulation (thlipsis) of 
the world (John xvi. 33) and into the bargain the fact that 
‘this aeon’ is not capable of giving us any peace (John xiv. 27f.). 
Here all possibility of misunderstanding is really excluded, at 
any rate in the one presupposition that as the recipient of 
forgiveness I remain ‘objective’ and therefore open to under- 
standing: and that therefore I am not obliged to manufacture 
for myself a moral self-respect and thereby to deceive myself. 

The second promise which the Gospel brings to the frontier 
situation is that I will remain protected from the law of the 
downward path in the strength of my being forgiven. 

This downward path of which we have spoken was the 
product of the fact that to take a decision is only the matter of a 
moment but that afterwards I am in danger of being delivered 
into the power of the inner laws which govern the consequences 
of that decision: if in helping Jews illegally I change the name 
of a man who is threatened then I must come into contact with 
the artists of the underworld and must always be inventing 
new fairy tales, 

The downward path by which I am here threatened consists, 
as we saw and can scarcely sufficiently emphasize, not so much 
in the consequences as rather in the evaluation of these conse- 
quences: the threat to which I am exposed is that of simply 
saying ‘the world is like that’—‘mundus vult decipi’—‘such is 
life’; and the next generation, which no longer knows what the 
conflict was to start with, is exposed even more to it. In this 
way I am not merely caught up in a trail of consequences but 
am then also Jetting myself fall. ‘If I yield myself to anyone as an 
obedient slave, then I am the slave of the one I obey’—cf. 
Romans vi. 16. If I obey the law of the world according to 
which for example might constantly triumphs over right then 
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I am the slave of the world and fulfil the law of the downward 
path—either consciously and programmatically, trying to act 
in accordance with the world, and therefore in a supposedly 
realistic fashion; or else unconsciously and in hollow fashion 
because I have become too devoid of standards to discern the 
character of the downward path at all (this we showed from 
the figure of Hitler). If on the other hand I am a slave of the 
Lord’s, from whom I receive forgiveness, then I cannot be a 
deluded slave of the downward path but possess a standard by 
which I can always recognize that path plainly for what it is. 


COMPROMISE 


H. STEUBING 


The Logic of Demands 


heavenly calling and earthly vocation in his work On 

the freedom of a Christian man (Von der Fretheit eines Christen- 
menschen) by referring to the experience of the Christian. From 
his firm commitment to God through Christ man becomes free 
to serve others. He has to carry this out as God’s calling, and to 
prove his faith in so doing. This is nowhere more necessary 
than in compromise, especially towards sociological groups and 
even more in the events of state and nation. Here both parts 
are taken most seriously: God’s command and men’s service 
in its imperfection. They are only forged into unity through 
the ‘Christian man’. He must put them into practice. Only he 
can do this, It remains a matter of personal decision based on 
faith and on a very exact special knowledge of his area, how 
this is accomplished. The Christian must demand justice for 
the state both inwardly and outwardly, justice which can 
mediate between right and might through the idea of service. 
The exercise of power must never remain without responsibility 
and being called to account. Organs must be created to deal 
with this. Social action on the other hand must not remain 


Mis LuTHER attempted to break the tension between 
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simply impersonal welfare work, but must be carried by love. 
By this means alone can it lose much of its bitter sting. It would 
also be more correct if the welfare work were removed from 
public hands and given to the churches, for which the state 
would put the necessary means at their disposal. The church 
must always raise its voice against pure force whether it is 
coming from business undertakings, from groups in the nation, 
or from the state itself. The church must fill the concept of 
‘justice’, formal in itself, with a content from the Christian 
ethos to the effect that all kingdoms of the world come under 
God’s rule. Only God has absolute truth and freedom and 
justice, and therefore cannot err. But in order that man should 
not be torn apart between the demands of an absolute kind 
and the limitations of historical conditions (So-Sein), he needs 
genuine compromise. For the circumstances of historical exist- 
ence stand under error and sin and faulty knowledge (I Cor. 
XIII. 12). Justice, truth, and freedom are to be offset with the 
limitations of discerning reason on the one hand and with the 
‘state of being thrown into time’ on the other. Command must 
come into harmony with life. Otherwise the letter of the law 
kills (II Cor. mr. 6). God stands above the law’s claim to 
validity. Man can never put into practice here the demand for 
absolute fulfilment on these basic norms for the community. 
Only one man js truth (John xrv. 6). We remain at an infinite 
distance in spite of all advance. Existentialism is right in saying 
that nobody can put himself outside his own existence, but it 
forgets that man has to orientate himself in spite of this by what 
he is meant to be (Sein-Sollende) if he is not to perish in simple 
being. Absolute implementation of what we are meant to be 
(Sein-Sollen) is denied us. Hence the necessity for compromise. 
But the three above-mentioned basic truths must be orientated 
to and by God, or else they remain without content or un- 
related. Only thus are they protected from degeneration and 
false use. Man’s divided state, which demands this often painful 
and difficult compromise, leads him to the ardent desire that 
God should be all in all (I Cor. xv. 28). If this were not so 
there would have to be cynicism and weary scepticism because 
there is no other way out of the forced dilemma. For the 
historical being remains vague and is hidden from our eyes 
(Luke xrx. 42). But it awakens the longing that we ‘strain 
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forward to what lies ahead’ (Phil. m1. 13). Nor can it anywhere 
else be established whence comes the absolute norm’s claim to 
validity, unless it be from the evil unconscious world will of 
Schopenhauer. We cannot dodge the decision, since guilt and 
fate are inextricably linked. So there remains only the one way 
to achieve genuine compromise. Idealism was mistaken when 
it saw the world as a pure object of our action. It overlooked 
the might of sin and the immanent power of historical collective 
given states which seek on their side to demonize men. As a 
result even the mighty and the saint cannot implement God’s 
absolute demand in history. This is the justified claim of 
Machiavelli; only the fact that he was satisfied with this vision 
makes him condemnable. But it drives the Christian further to 
build bridges, to seek the via media in which recognition of the 
norms glimmer faintly through the historical contingent rela- 
tions. “The struggle must be engaged against what is humanly 
inadequate in the circumstances of the age’ (Medicus). 


The Four Conditions of Genuine Compromise 


It thus emerges that a genuine compromise can only be 
valid when it is drawn up under the following aspects. 1. In the 
consciousness that God’s will inviolate has to be reckoned the 
supreme norm. 2. That the operation of my decision can also 
be expected of others and therefore does not destroy my neigh- 
bours. 3. In consciousness of the fact that the tension between 
the requirements of the individual and those of the social 
community cannot be completely released by binding agree- 
ments, since our actions remain piece-work. So love must also 
supervene. These tensions always accompany us throughout 
our life as temptations. But, according to Jesus’ Agraphon' that 
‘nobody comes into the kingdom of heaven without temptation’, 
they serve to let us seek the way without having to despair. 
4. Beyond this there is the fact that the decision must be risked 
in faith, i.e. in the certainty that the one who risks it stands 
under God’s will and in the necessity for his forgiveness. Here 
not only perfectionism like rational optimism or despair is 
eliminated, but also the casting of an unsatisfied eye at the 
result and its effects. For the social question the treatment of 
the slave question in Philemon has rightly become exemplary 

t Agraphon: ‘saying of Jesus’ not handed down in the four gospels. 
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as a famous example of a genuine compromise. Even this was 
no national economical theory, but Christian practice for that 
time. Regarding the commands of the state, no hard and fast 
rule can be given for the Clausula Petri and the maxim of the 
Conf. Aug. (Augsburg Confession) whether in a specific case 
the most immediate duty for me or that for the general public 
has precedence. Connected to this is the point that to conclude 
a genuine compromise one is prepared like the apostles to bear 
the consequences as well. But the Christian knows that the closer 
circle of duties is not the limit of Christian love,’ but that just 
like intercession this is boundless by nature. Genuine compro- 
mise is thus a sign of the commonsense and health of the Christian 
life, in spite of the anxieties which it can sometimes bring with 
it. For the last word of Christian knowledge is not the painful 
outcry of Romans vu. 24, but the thanks of verse 25. The risk 
is included here that my act is fallible or will rebound upon its 
initiator. But this does not necessarily do away with the clear 
conscience. Individual reflection and substantial concern are 
not spared here, especially concern about special knowledge 
for which consultations with others are necessary. All conse- 
quences must be borne in trust in Christ’s promises. But 
legally speaking it would be a false use of scripture if socially 
or politically the circumstances of early Christianity were taken 
over as authoritative for us. Instead God’s will places us in 
our own time and our own particular situations in which we are 
to glorify Christ. 


Justice and Love in Compromise 


Christian compromise further has the function of binding 
together justice and love. In themselves both are ambiguous or 
remain empty, where they are not applied to a particular 
situation and particular people. But they receive their content, 
not by transcendental deductions or transposition into a ‘king- 
dom of ideas’, but by transposition into the spirit of Christ 
where love also drives us (II Cor. v. 4). Here too it remains 
an approximation to the goal, as always in the Christian life.2 


' Lindsay in The Two Moralities (1948), p. 87, concerning the proverb, 
‘If it is real charity which begins at home it cannot possibly end there.’ 

* Niebuhr, Nature and Destiny of Man, II, p. 256: ‘an indeterminate 
approximation of love in the realm of justice’. 
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If state laws represent a compromise between what should 
be and the possibilities of a specific particular situation and 
hence are different everywhere, Christianity must implement 
them by filling them with their own contents, must support them 
and thus bring closer their primary aim. Only through love is 
the meaning of legal justice fulfilled (Rom. xm. 10). Only the 
Christian can implement it. It is just in this sense that Augustine 
is right with his statement that there cannot be justice in any 
community in which Christ does not rule.! For only by this 
fact is it filled with content, preserved from selfishness and 
tyranny and bound up with agape so that summum ius does not 
become summa iniuria (highest justice—deepest injustice). We 
cannot and may not escape this demand in obedience, other- 
wise we are acting contrary to God’s will. In following Jesus 
these difficulties are transformed from an inescapable tragedy 
of human life into responsibility in a new spirit. For here too in 
spite of their imperfection ‘their works follow them’ (Rev. xiv. 
13). The Christian may know that the spirit really supports his 
weakness in ethical insufficiency (Rom. vu. 26) and frees him 
from the law of sin (Rom. vu. 25) so that he does not slip back 
to the despairing exertion of heroism. From abandonment to 
Jesus there grows the will to fulfil his will in the unostentatious- 
ness of our sphere of life at any given time and to ask for forgive- 
ness where complete fulfilment is lacking. However paradoxical 
this may appear from without, as Kierkegaard has rightly 
pointed out, yet inwardly there is unity. Only thus does the 
Christian remain (in all his fallibility in individual decisions) 
outside rigorism on the one hand and any softening of moral 
standards on the other. Rather this bondage of the Christian 
unleashes new vital energies which in spite of the knowledge 
spoken of in I John v. 19 can be wholly devoted following Jesus’ 
example to service of one’s neighbour. That the Christian has 
not yet grasped this is his frequent supposition and this preserves 
him from Pharisaism, bringing him instead to the point where 


1 De civitate Det, Il. 21. 

2 The release of tensions in the Christian, profoundly depicted by Lynn 
Harold Hough in The Meaning of Human Experience, New York, 1949. Hough 
offers more than the unassuming title suggests, e.g. p. 342: ‘You do not 
have a new ethic. You have an ethic which has been transfigured. So faith 
in the Person who speaks from the Cross makes all things new.’ 
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he casts everything on his Lord all the more. So genuine com- 
promise remains a via media and yet ethically impregnable; 
freedom in bondage, truth in love (Eph. tv. 15). Only thus is 
right leadership of the state possible. By this means the sting of 
egoism and hatred which so poisons the struggle is removed 
from it. Only thus is art preserved from corruption and judge- 
ment from self-righteous hardness. Only thus does the honour- 
ably struggling man avoid coming to grief against what stands 
in his way. Where only reason or will is in control the command- 
ment remains cold and hard or humiliating or shattering. But 
if it is taken as a commission from God then it has strength and 
unsuspected energies to be unleashed. For every display of a 
genuine ethical attitude necessarily also leads to corresponding 
actions which in their turn must operate ethically. This is given 
them immanently as a consequence and blessing. And all 
activity preserves from arrogance, because again it is only a 
gift and thus stands under the rule of I Cor. rv. 7. I am rich in 
my ethical poverty. In my non-fulfilment of demands yet I am 
in peace. In my despair yet confident. Genuine compromise 
thus looks for the source, aim, and fulfilment of its action not 
in itself but in God. For this reason it can also ‘bear fruit with 
patience’ (Luke vu. 15). 

Karl Heim in his powerful work has turned the solution of 
the moral conflict more in a negative direction. As soon as the 
‘non-objective’ is recognized as the foundation and supporting 
basis of the ‘objective’ the moral conflict is settled. For the 
absoluteness of the moral demand is not to be grasped percep- 
tually from the empirical standpoint as it confronts us in the 
claim of the purely biological to authority. It also denies the 
‘struggle of life’ necessary for the development of life. Whoever 
persists in the ‘objective’ must reject the unconditional demand. 
Then from the either/or of this demand (Kierkegaard’s 
‘enten—eller’) it comes to a not only—but also. And this is 
unsound compromise. Only recognition and acknowledgement 
of the non-objective leads to a symbiosis of both areas of life. 
At which point Heim assumes that cognisance of these facts 
presupposes and guarantees their recognition. We ‘feel’ that 
the struggle of all against all is not the right thing. But where 
is the balance between moral demand and biological possibility 
or its claim to authority to be found? Only taking the non- 
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objective seriously brings about the decision and the assent to 
the demands which come from a non-objectivisable world with 
which we can then enter into community. But there still 
remains the question whether one cannot perhaps find relief as 
in a given fate, in the recognition that the objective is not 
enough for me. Recognition is often denied for quite different 
reasons, in real knowledge (Luke xm. 34; Is. tix. 2). Hence 
Jesus’ grief over the Pharisees who know the right path but do 
not take it; who see his works but do not acknowledge God’s 
son (Matt. xxm. 13ff.). And is this neuter expression ‘the non- 
objective’ adequate? Can it not remain hidden in the dimness 
of the idea? Seen from a Christian point of view it would have 
to lead on from the neuter to the personal, from the It to the He. 
And how are the tensions released then? They do not after all 
arise only through the antithesis of the purely biological. There 
can also be higher things, greater responsibility, indeed human 
lives, which stand against the moral demand. And it is not 
established either that knowledge of the non-objective should 
be synonymous with submission to the will of Christ. The first 
at best creates a preliminary condition for the coming of the 
second. One is an intellectual insight, the other a subjection of 
the totus homo to the power of Christ. 


Compromise and Faith 


So here too faith remains as the last and only answer to all 
questions on the problems of compromise. It alone is its 
foundation. Thus the faith of the Christian takes on a universal 
significance even for social and political life; i.e. the significance 
which the evangelical message assigns to it. And so it is not 
something superfluous or additional in the ethical sphere, some- 
thing which the individual can appropriate at will, or treat 
with indifference. Instead it proves to be constitutive for 
every successful community life as well as for the community of 
nations. It cannot therefore be a matter of indifference to a 
government and still less for those governed whether and how 
far the members of the state are prepared to act from the 
principles of the Christian faith in the necessary creation of 
compromise in economic, social, and political life. For only this 
offers the guarantee that as far as is humanly possible egotistic 
interests and those acquisitive of power, as well as financial 
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interests are eliminated. The dilemma of ethics as it is revealed 
in compromise is shared with dogmatics. Just as the latter 
cannot make any adequate statements on divine being neither 
can ethics make any on the related obligation-being. And yet 
this does not prevent a man from living in, and from imitation 
of, Christ. It is in fact the case ‘that normative ethics which 
are founded in revelation cannot be represented as a logically 
wholly uncontradictory idea’.! Ethics shares this need with all 
earthly things. But this does not deliver it from the function for 
the earthly and in the earthly which God has given it. The 
objection which philosophy likes to raise against it (Nic. 
Hartmann) that by its link with the Christian revelation ethics 
necessarily participates in the uncertainty of historical things 
and therefore itself becomes uncertain, does not in fact concern 
it because ethics without any orientation towards historical 
being would remain completely formal, meaningless, and 
empty, and would lack any foundation in last things. On the 
other hand it would have no binding strength, if it were 
detached from God’s will which must become flesh in the revela- 
tion so that it can be acknowledged as a being of flesh. This is 
the ‘impossible possibility’, that the verbum Dei has become 
flesh, that is, the absolute comes to terms with the relative, God 
and man are together in the God-man. Only thus can an ethic 
related to God be realized in what is historically contingent as 
genuine compromise also has to be. For God always encounters 
us in the hic et nunc as the vertical of eternity meeting the 
horizontal of time. God always sets us tasks under some larva 
(Luther). The possibility of error is included here, since we have 
unclean hands and lips (Is. v1). But God purifies them for those 
who desire it. The full recognition of God’s will always remains 
hidden to us in this aeon, so that we seek the future one (Heb. 
xm. 14). But only from this do we know that the inexorable 
demand which absorbs us does not wish to destroy us, nor 
must the contingent being demonize us. Only from this do we 
know that man is not only a monad which has no windows, 
but remains a creature of God. From this fact we know that the 
commandments are given for man to save him and not that 
man is there because of the commandments. Without the 
bondage to God all moral laws are simply splendida vitia (shining 
1 Bohlin, Das Grundproblem der Ethik (1923), p. 465. 
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vices) for only through Jesus are they brought to their rightful 
meaning. Only the love which is from God (I John rv. 8) and 
which has no more fear (I John rv. 18) overcomes simple 
humanities which in case of conflict necessarily resign in favour 
of the too human. In the person of Jesus both confront us 
united: God’s demand and his saving love, not rigorous and 
not negative, absolute in its demand for perfection and absolute 
in its surrender for the imperfect on the cross. Thus the ration- 
ally insoluble dilemma is shown to be only penultimate, becom- 
ing in the end soluble in that place where it is true ‘that I am 
his own and serve under him in his kingdom’. Reason cannot 
give the solution; it can only state the paradox, because we 
cannot live either completely with freedom nor completely 
without it. It seeks a compromise, but of its own accord can 
only attain a false unsound compromise. The genuine one must 
be hazarded again and again as must the whole life of the 
Christian, yet it remains there, and particularly there, under 
Christ. Luther, who fights the tension and anxiety of the ethical 
demand as does no other, and has experienced ‘the new life of 
the redeemed’ most blessedly, has summed this up humbly as 
follows (WA. 42. 564): Nist igitur avertat (Deus) oculos a peccatis 
nostris, imo etiam a justitia et virtutibus nostris, et propter fidem, quae 
apprehendit filium, nos reputet justos, actum est de nobis.1 And the 
answer of scripture to this is: But thanks be to God who gives 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ (I Cor. xv. 57). 

' If God does not avert his eyes from our sins and indeed also from our 


justice and our virtues and pronounce us righteous because of the faith 
which apprehends the Son, we are done for! 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ‘BENT’ SOCIETY ! 


H.-H. ScHREY 
Boundary Morals 


into social ethics was created by sociology (G. Briefs, A. 

Vierkandt) and indicates a state of affairs which includes 
not only the central problem of the moral disintegration of the 
present day, but in addition to this the enduring peril of man- 
kind’s community life as something morally patterned. Boun- 
dary morals are that attitude in which it is not the highest moral 
norms of justice and love which count as precepts, but on the 
contrary the lower limit of the legal and social but still admis- 
sible moral minimum. G. Briefs sees such ‘boundary morals’ 
particularly active in the social spirit of the era of capitalism 
and the bourgeoisie, which is determined by self-interest of 
groups and of individuals. In the competition of interests those 
which display a minimum of morals in trade have the greatest 
prospects of success. Boundary morals allow their followers in 
certain circumstances the most favourable prospects for a 
livelihood. If a lesser quality has ready sale at the same price 
as a better one, this deceives people into debasing the quality 
of the goods and thus making profits. The tendency to boundary 
morals is noticeable in the labour and produce market but also 
in the exploitation of labour in industry. The principle here is 
always to achieve the highest possible profit from the least possible 
performance. The champions of scientific socialism see in this 
the anti-social character of bourgeois business morality. To the 
phenomenon of boundary morals must also be added all those 
shadowy symptoms which belong to the image of the moral 
disintegration of modern times—blackmarketing, hoarding, 
profits of war, and inflation, opportunism in its most varied 
forms, skilful ‘organizers’ who snatch their profit everywhere. 


Tis CONCEPT which until now has scarcely been introduced 


' This heading has been adapted from a series of programmes on 
British ITV in 1965. 
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In all these symptoms the single rule of behaviour is this: how 
much can I achieve for myself and how far can I go before 
everything comes about our ears? 

Boundary morals are so dangerous because they have a 
cancerous tendency to spread and do themselves threaten to infect 
those classes anchored in the traditional ethos. If the level of 
general business morality has once sunk so low that the decent 
and honourable business man and manufacturer risks bank- 
ruptcy if he does not conform to these unscrupulous morals 
then it is hardly possible for him to stand aloof from them 
without running the risk of damaging his own existence. 
Boundary morals make themselves apparent in the political 
sphere, e.g. in its taxation policy, in the way that the state takes 
into account people’s dishonesty yet must get in the necessary 
moneys, and so ‘turns on the screw’ in taxation too tightly. This 
has the consequence that the honest man suffers need and is 
strained beyond all bounds while the one acting according to 
the law of boundary morals comes through much better. In this 
situation the problem of modern man’s attitude to state and 
society becomes particularly obvious. It is completely and 
thoroughly egotistical, in that everything is to be demanded 
from the state but as little as possible given back to it in return. 
This in turn drives the state to the point where it has to collect 
its own by the use of force. So here there arises from boundary 
morals the problem of the extremes of individual freedom and 
political compulsion which develop out of one another. The 
extreme freedom claimed by the individual pushes forward 
force on the other side. A seeming solution is the totalization 
of the state which involves an obligatory control of those ego- 
centric tendencies of modern individualism which destroy the 
community. 

Related to boundary morals and intrinsically connected with 
them are so-called external morals. Here social relationships are 
no longer seen from the viewpoint of mutuality but from that 
of a struggle and of the assertion of one’s own power. Moral 
rules of play may hold sway within one’s own group of interest 
but not outside it (relationship of external morals with so-called 
inner morals). Our modern society is susceptible to this pheno- 
menon if for instance the representatives of the various classes and 
professions (trade unions, cartels of entrepreneurs, associations 
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of civil servants, refugee organizations, etc.) want to carry 
through their own demands with all their power, even if this 
were only possible at the expense of the general public or of 
less powerful groups. Here also becomes obvious the point at 
which political authorities may not simply make themselves 
stooges for group interests, but must have a coordinating 
function independent of these. The state and the parties must 
certainly consider the legitimate interests of individual groups 
of people, but coordinate these with the general interest and 
the economic possibilities of the people. In this coordination 
those groups must not be forgotten which are badly organized, 
or not at all, and thus cannot make their petitions so clearly 
heard (e.g. people of private income, or the respectable poor). 

Is there a ‘law of boundary morals’, i.e. do human ways of 
behaviour, especially in the present day, possess a cogency of 
such a kind that there is positively no other possibility of 
behaviour than that of the ‘bent’ society? The state of affairs 
implied by the concept of boundary morals can be very potent. 
But one cannot speak either economically or sociologically of a 
law of boundary morals. That profitability can be less where 
business is not run so unscrupulously is certainly at times a 
great temptation. But that the conscientious man is condemned 
to ruin is not yet proved. There are numerous degrees of profita- 
bility as far down as the business run as it were on the edge of 
legality. Attention has rightly been drawn to the fact that even 
this so-called ‘law’ is one of those pseudo-scientific declarations 
through which much evil has already been caused. Boundary 
morals are a statistical truth but not an irrevocable law. It is 
particularly characteristic of social boundary situations in 
times of crisis (war and post-war, inflation, but in also the early 
stages of the capitalist age) and does certainly influence the 
picture there widely. As soon as relationships become standard- 
ized the attitude of boundary morality often loses its signifi- 
cance. Hoarding and blackmarketing become meaningless 
when the market is once more abundantly stocked with goods. 
Even from the economist’s regulation of the market alone come 
strong counter movements, for of late it is not trash but good 
quality which will succeed in competition even if things may 
at first seem otherwise. The customer who has a free choice will 
bring the trader who is acting in accordance with boundary 
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morals to his senses. Within the professional groups the brutal 
success-type will often stand really low in the social regard and 
will face opposition to his methods rather than succeed with 
them. Modern business has long left behind the social boundary 
situations of the beginning of the industrial revolution in many 
areas (social insurance, voluntary social service in businesses, 
management of works according to the principle of partnership 
of employers and employees, acquisition of assets through unit 
trusts and the like, ‘human relations’ in the U.S.A.). The ‘fair 
play’ of reciprocity must also determine social and business be- 
haviour. ‘Groups must get together which offer resistance to 
moral underselling and preserve and defend the norm of their 
ethos by mutual conformity to agreed standards of behaviour as 
willingly and tenaciously as only the sportsman in modern 
times can show he is doing’ (Schollgen). The ‘golden rule’ must 
be rediscovered and made topical here (Luke vi. 31). Here it 
will be a task for the church to help the individual out of his 
cynical attitude against state and society, just as the state itself 
must in its legislation restore trust to the citizen, so that the 
latter is not excessively burdened by the demands of the state 
(tax and tax reform). In regard to the fund of ideas in the 
socialist movement, there will have to be emancipation from 
obsolete ideologies which no longer correspond to present-day 
reality (‘de-ideologizing’ as an ethical exercise), just as on the 
other side the employers, managers, etc. will have to allow the 
will for reciprocity to become a decisive factor in their views. 
The approaches to new forms of community and to a new 
ethos of community becoming visible in the secular field are 
to be given every support, as is happening for instance in what 
the Evangelical Academies and the Kirchentage are attempting 
to do. 
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